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Uv? NIVERSITY ‘COLLEGE, LONDO? _— 
FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS. 
Session 1866—67. 


The SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, Soteber 8th. 
INTRODUCTORY LEC STURE at 3 p.m., by Profess J. 
ROBY, M.A. Subject:— The Importance ’and Position "of tas 
asa subject of General Education. 

CLASSES. 
Latin— Professor Seely, M.A. 
Greek—Professor Malden, M.A, 
Ss anscrit—Professor G: Goldstiicker. 
Hebrew (Gold Pr }—Professor Marks. 
Arabic and Persian—Professor Rieu, Ph.D. 
Telugu—Professor C. P. Brown. 

Marathi—Teacher, Mr. W. 8. Pri 
Hindfistént and Hindi—Teacher, ‘the Rev. F. G. Ullmann. 
Bengali—Teacher, Mr. Goolam Hyder. 

Gujrathi—Teacher, Mr. Rustomjee ES 

Hindi Law—Professor E. P. Wood, B.A. 

English Language and Literature—Professor H. Morley. 
French Language _ Literature—Professor oe LL.D. 
Italian Language and Literature—Professor G. Volpe. 
German Language and Literature—Professor Heimann, Ph.D. 
Comparative Grammar—Professor as M.A. F.R.S. 
Mathematics—Professor De Morga 

Mathematical Physics—P: paleheoe | Hirst, Ph.D. F.R.S. 
Experimental Physics—Professor Foster, 
Physiology—Professor Sharpey, LL.D. M.I F.R.S. 
Chemistry and Practical Chemistry—Prof. Ww oe ae F.R.S. 
Civil Engineering—Professor Pole, F.R.S re L.C.E. 
Architecture— Professor Hayter Lewis, FS F.LBA. 
Geology (G rofessor ica, F.G.S. 
Mineralogy—Professor Morris, F. 

Drawing— Teacher, Mr. Moore. | 

Botany—Professor Oliver, F.R 

Zoology (Recent and Fossil) =< ar Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic—Professorship vacant. 
Ancient and Modern a Benge 'Z wii A. 
Political Economy—Professor J. E. . M.A. 
Law—Professor J. A. Russell, LL. Be 
Jurisprudence—Professor H. J. Roby, M.A. 


RESIDENCE of STUDENTS.—Some of the Professors receive 
Students to reside with them ; and in the Office of the College 
there is kept a Register of Persons who receive Boarders into their 
Families. The Register will afford information as to terms and 
other particulars. 

Information concerning Andrews’ Entrance Exhibitions, Clas- 
sics and_ Mathematics, three of 30l., tenable for three years; An- 
drews’ Prizes, Andrews’ Scholarships, Jews’ Commemoration 
Scholarship, David Ricardo and Joseph Hume Scholarships in 
Political Economy, and Joseph Hume Scholarship in Jurispru- 
dence, and other Prizes, will be found in the Prospectus of the 
Caller, These may be had on application at the Office of the 

Olle 

The Session of a a Faculty of Medicine will commence on 
Monday, October 
The School — il open on Tuesday, ee 25th. 
CASSAL, LL.D. 
CH AS. C, ATKINSON, Necnitay to the Council. 
August 2ist, 1866. 











ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT will RE-OPEN on 
THURSDAY, October 4. 
New Students must present themselves on the preceding Tues- 
day, and may enter fort the whole or for any part of the Course. 
The following are the Subjects embraced in this Course :— 
The Articles of Religion, by the Rev. R. W. Jelf, D. D., Principal. 
Hebrew and the Exegesis of the Old Testament, by the Rev. S. 
Leathes, M.A., Professor, and the Rev. I. A. M‘Caul, Lecturer. 
Exegesis of the New Testament, by the Rev. E ‘H. Plumptre, Prof. 
1 History, by the Rev. Canon Robertson, M.A., Prof. 
Pastoral Theology, by the Rev. 8. Cheetham, M.A., Professor. 
Vocal Music, by ohn Hullah, Esq., Professor. 
Public Reading, by the Rev. A. J. D. D’Orsey, B.D., Lecturer. 
e Class of Candidates for ‘aihalin to this Department, con- 
ducted y the Rev. Henry Jona, A.K.C., will re-open on the same 











om information, a) apply personally, or by letter marked outside 
“ Prospectus,” to J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
MENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE.— 
LECTURES, adapted for those who purpose to offer themselves 
for the Indian Civil Service, or to enter one of the Learned Pro- 
fessions, will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October 4. 
New ee must present themselves for Examination on the 
preceding Tuesday. 
Divinity—The Rev. the Principal; the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, 


Classical Literature—Professor, Rev. James G. Lonsdale, M. ry 
ecturers, Rev. J.J. Heywood, and C. S. Townshend, Esq. M.A 
ee Professor, Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A.; Lecturers, Rev. 
T. A. Cock, M.A., and Rev. W. Howse, M. A. 

English Literature, “Language and Modern —« » Professor, 
the Rev. J. S. Brewer, M.A.; ge Rev. eywood, 
M.A. mre ‘s. Townshend, Esq. M. 

French—Professor, A. Mariette; and M. *Stigvenard, Lecturer. 

German—Professor, Dr. Buchheim. 


For information, — ag personally or by letter marked outside 
“ Prospectus,” to J. CunniInGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


KX _ S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART 
LENT of APPLIED "SCIENC ES.—LECTURES voM- 

MENCE THURSDAY, October 4. 

a New Students must present themselves on the preceding Tues- 


Divinity—The Rev. the Chaplain. 
Mathematics—Professor, the Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A.; Lecturers, 
Rev. . Cock, M.A., and Rev. W. Howse, M.A. 
Natural Philosophy— Professor, te ty Adams, M.A. 
| Arts of Construction—Professor 
Manufacturing Art and M eehtnare-- Peothebolt Shelley. 
Land Surveying and Levelling— Professor H. J. Castle, Lecturer, 
and W. Marshall, Esq. 
Drawing—Professor Bradley and Professor Glenny. 
Chemistry—Professor Miller, M.D. and Professor Bloxam. 
aooey. and —. Tennant, F.G.S. 
A can A. Timme, 











UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


ARCHITECTURE and CONSTRUCTION, 
Professor T. HAYTER LEWIS, F.S.A. F.I.B.A. 


These subjects will be divided into o- an Courses, under 
two heads—Architecture as a Fine A’ Architecture as a 
Science, B. Each Course will consist fof Thirty Lectures in the 
year, and will be divided into two terms of Fifteen Lectures each, 
one of which will be delivered every week, viz.— 

A. Every Tuesday, 6°25 to 7°25 p.m. 
B. Every Tuesday, 730 to 8°30 p.m. 

Fee for one term in either A. or B., 31. 138. 6d. ; for both, 61. 62. 

Fee for both terms in either A. or B., 61. 68. ; or for two terms in 
both, 11. lis. No Matriculation nor other College Fee is payable 
for attendance on this Class. For Students who in a former year 
have rit the College Matriculation Fee, the Fees will be pounds, 
not gu 

Vs yy Fit any Term in each Course will commence at the opening 
of the College, and last until the end of January; the Second 
Term will commence in the beginning of February, and last until 
the end of the Session. 

Thus a Student wishing to go through the whole of the terms 
in one zee would commence with the history of the earliest 
period of Art or Nace ora and follow it down, in regular gra- 
a to the latest 

In order to avoid the. Toss of time d by the Students in 


eae Maton: Esq. M.A. 


"ie irc iy apply personally or by letter marked outside 
7 Prospectus,” to J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq., Secretary. 


Kixe's COLLE td Le] LON DON.—The 
Acting Head- siete oy F. ‘MACLEAR, M.A. 


Vice-Master—Rev. JOHN TWENTYMAN, M.A. 
This Department will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, Sep ber 18. 





OYAL SCHOOL of NAVAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE and MARINE ENGINEERING, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON.—This School will RE-OPEN on the Ist of 
November next. 
Application for information as to Admission, &., should be 
made to the Secretary, eons a Art Department, ‘South Ken- 


sington Museum, W. = Bo of 
The ords of the Committee of Cour of Council — 


HE, s SECOND AN NUAL EXHIBITION 
TER-COLOUR DRAWINGS will be OPENED to 
the Public = MONDAY, November 5th. All Works intended for 
Exhibition should be sent in not later than 20th Octobe! ber.—T. 
M‘Lean’s New Gallery, No. 7, satay kc next the Theatre. 
R. CLOTHIER, Hon. Sec. 








R. WALLIS’S TWELFTH ANNUAL 
4 hte ® Et Sat py of PICTURES and WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS will OPEN on the 5th of November. 
Artists wishing to exhibit are requested to send their Works to the 
Suffolk-street Gallery, between the Ist and the 14th of October. 


INKEL FEIER.—The Entertainment to be 
owe to Dr. KINKEL by his Friends, on the occasion of 
his dep: re for Switzerland, will take place on the 27th instant, 
at the WWHITTINGTO N CLUB, Strand. 
Supper on the table at Eight o'clock. 
Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of taking part in the same can 
obtain Tickets of Mr. N. Tribuer, -, Paternoster-row, E.C. ; an 
of the undersign WM. ENGELMAN N, Hon. Secretary. 
3, Great George-street, Westminster, 5.W. 


ECRETARYSHIP.—An Eventnc Emptoy- 
MENT WANTED by an Italian Gentleman, residing 
many years in England. Besides his own language, he Snows 
French and English ; could correspond in these three ages, 
and, if required, even in German.—Address A. B., Post-Office, 
Eccleston-street South, 8. W. 


ARTNER WANTED, to work a valuable 
- PATENT (not yet before the Public) for facilitating taking 
money off flat surfaces at Railways, Public-houses, Shops, &c., 
and of almost universal applicability. Only a small out 
required, in combination with energy +5 rseverance.—Apply, 
by letter, to Patentee, Messrs. Webber, 6, Westbourne-place, Ww. 


HE PRESS.—WANTED, by an experienced 

EDITOR, who has successfully conducted a Provincial 

Daily | Paper 1 for — years, a SITUATION 1 ina similar capacity. 

The and well- established Bi-Weekly 

ble references as to 
d.—Address M. N., Mr. White’s, 

















or Wi aay would be a ted 








33, Fleet- street, ao 


UB-EDITOR.—The Advertiser desires an 
ENGAGEMENT as above. Is a good hn 7 4 
eich mgd Descriptive Writer and Special Reporter. If on 
Weekly, would undertake Musical, Dramatic, mA Art Criticism, 
road, NW. he is thoroughly qualified. —Siema, 6, St, Augustine- 
road, ° 


HE PRESS.—WANTED, by a Young Man, 
aged 29, fully qualified, a SITUATION as PUBL SHER, 
Assistant-Publisher, or to fill any appointment of trust. First- 
class references, and eer if desired.—Beta, Messrs. Adams & 
Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C 











Pupils can be admitted to 

The Division of Classics, Mathematics, and General Lite- 

rature, the goes in which are gone to prepare Pupils for the 

. for the Th 1 ral Li e, and ec 
ia ‘Departnients" of King’s College, ‘and for the Learned P. 
‘ession:’ 

The Division of Modern Instruction, wee ye Pupils in- 
tended for Mercantile Pursuits, for the ses of Architecture 
and Engineering in King’s College, for the “Military Academies, 
—" the Civil Service, for the Royal Navy, and for the Commercial 

arine. 

Entrance Scholarships.—On entrance to the School, every Boy 
under 15 years of age is entitled to compete for a Scholarship. One 
is given in each division of 15l. per anuum for three years. The 
subjects will be found in the Calendar. 

For information apply personally, or by letter marked outside 
* Prospectus,” to J. W. CunninGuaM, Esq., Secretary. 








ERSEY.— Visitors should purchase PAYNE’S 
e GUIDE, containing Maps and all Information useful to 
Tourists. Price 1s. free by . 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





FURNISHED HOUSE, with handsome 

private Glass Studio, &c. attached to Drawing- eoems TO BE 
LET for Six Months; or the Valuable Lease would be sold.— 
Address B. B., Mr. Cosway’ 's, Chemist, Notting-hill-terrace, W. 


1 MUSEUMS.—FOR SALE, at less than 

. their Cost, a number of well-finished GLASS CASES, with 

polished Oak Frames, made for a Museum. —Apply to Mr. Damon, 
Weymouth. 








taking detailed notes of the lectures, a me of the chief points to 
be referred to, such as the names and dates of buildings, the 
analyses and other details, will be given to each Student before 
each lecture, so — he will have to take only occasional notes as 
the lecture proc 

For Prospectuses reontainton further particulars, apply to C. C. 
AssmDon, Esq., University College; or at the Professor's Office, 
9, John- street, Adelphi. 
GT. GEORGE’ S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

SCHOOL.—WINTER SESSION. 

The INTRODUCTORY LECTURE will be given by Dr. J. W. 
OGLE, on MONDAY, the Ist October, at2p.m. Perpetual Pupil’s 
Fee, 1001. : Compounder’s, 90l.; Dental Pupil’s, 451. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
\O SCHOOL.—The SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
October 1, at 8 o’clock p.m., with an Introductory Address by Mr. 
Haynes Walton. 

At this Hospital the Medical Appointments, including five 
House-Surgeoncies, the annual value of which exceeds as many 
Scholarships of 501. each, and a resident Registrarship at 1001. per 

annum, are open a the Pupils without fee. It has Obstetric 
and Ophthalmic Departments, and a Children’s Ward (in the 
fall wingl. 3 The Clinical and Pathological Instruction is care- 
"For WA store: , Entry, and full Information as to Prizes, &c., 
apply to any oft the Medical Officers and Lecturers, or to 
ERNEST | HART, Dean of the School. 
\ EDICAL EDUCATION.—The ADDRESSES 
J on MEDICAL EDUCATION delivered at St. MARY'S 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Paddington, by the ARCH- 
BISHOP of YORK (1364), Professor OW EN (1865), and Professor 
HUXLEY (1846), MAY BE OBTAINED, together with the Pro- 
spectus for the ensuing Winter Session, on application to 

ERNEST HART, Dean of the School. 














7 ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The PHO- 

TOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT will be Opened, for Private 
Instruction in the Theory and Practice of the Art, on and after 
October 4th.—Apply personally, or by jeter, to Grorce Dawson, 
M.A., Lecturer. 


ECTURES on MINERALOGY and 
eee = KING’S COLLEGE, London, are given on 
WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY MORNINGS from Nine to Ten, by 
Professor TEN) NANT, F.G.S. Those on coe begin Friday, 
Oct. 5, and terminate ‘at Christmas. Fee, 2. ose on Geology 
commence in January and continue till June. A shorter course of 
Lectures on Mineralogy fue Govan & 5 is delivered on Wednesday 
Evenings from Eight till ae ese begin on Oct. 10 and ter- 
minate at Easter. Fee, 1l. 11s. 6d. Mr. Tennant also 





ne tmeoneros ESTABLISHMENT. — 
The ARBORETUM, Leamington Spa, under the careful 
and experienced medical superintendence of the founder, ous 
H ITCH oa Esq. M.R.C.S. For Prospectuses apply to the 
Secre 


EAN BAPTISTE GUADAGNINI VIOLIN, 
e warranted genuine, a magnificent instrument, 45 guineas 
only. —Address H., Post-Office, Newton Abbot, Devon. 
R. V. NATALI teaches ITALIAN LAN- 
GUAGE and LITERATURE. References given.—Address, 
33, Oakley-crescent, Chelsea, 8. 











his Students to the Public Museums, and to places of Geological 
interest in the country. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


Ore SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn-street, 
.—The Sixteen & Session will commence 0} n MON. 
DAY, the ist OCTOBER. tuses of the course of study 
may be had on application to the Registrar. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


WENS COLLEG E. 
Commencement of the Session 1366—7. 

m TUESDAY, the Bae of October, at_ Three o’clock p.m. 
UECTURE introducto to the Session will be delivered by A. we 
WARD, » Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, Professor 
of Enalish ‘Tae an iterature and Ancient and Modern 
Histor. at the oe tes Hatt, King-street, Manchester. 

ecture Wi 
“ National Self- knowledge in its bearing upon National Life.” 
Visitors will be —. on D presentwe their Cards. 
EENWOOD, B.A., Principal. 
5. P. ASTON, Secretary to the Trustees. 














September, 1866. 





MESTAL AFFECTIONS. — A Physicien, 
residing within ao easy distance of London by pull ‘bes 

the present time VACANCIES in his ae for phe L DIES 

and ONE GENTLEMAN. This House has been established over 

60 years for the reception of ten high-class Patients 0 mao aoe 

M. D., care of Messrs. Wh Whicker & Blaise, 67, St. Jam Sw. 


CELANDIC and DANISH. —A Native e of 
Iceland, thoroughly acquainted with its Language and Lite- 
rature, and a Graduate of the Universi vy yap wishes for 
PUPILS in the above Languages.—. A. H., 41, 
Manchester: street. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any cas 
according to ee supply required. All ~ best new books, Eng- 
lish, French, a rman, Prospec- 
tuses, with Lists of New "Publications sol Catalogues of Chea’ 
Books, gratis and post free.—Boorn’s, Cuurtox’s, Honcsoy’s, an 
Sacnpers & onary “United Libraries, 307, Regeut-street, near 
the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 
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T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COM MENCE on OCTOBER ast, 
with an Introductory Address by Mr. SAVORY, at 5 o’clock p.m 
Consulting Physician—Dr. Burro’ 

Physicians — Dr. Farre, Dr. Jeaffreson, Dr. Black, and Dr. Martin. 
Consulting Surgeons— Mr. Skey Mr. Lawrence. 
Sangeone, «Bir | Ww ‘ormald, iF Paget, a Coote, and Mr. Holden. 
Dr. Harris, Dr: Andrew, and 
Dr. “southey 


Hurzeons Mr, Savory, Mr. Callender, Mr. T. ‘Smith, 
and Mr Wille 
Physician-Accousheur-Dr. Greenhalgh. 


LECTURES. 
Medivine—Dr Black. 
Olinical Medicine—Dr. Farre, Dr. Black, and Dr. Martin. 
Surgery—Mr. Paget and Mr. “Coote. 
CliniealSargery—Mr. Skey, Mr. Paget,’ Mr.Coote, and Mr. Holden. 
Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Holden and Mr. Vallender. 
Physiology and General Anatomy—Mr. Savory. 
Demmonrtrat Dr. Odling. 
monstrators of ‘Anatomy—Mr. ‘Smith and Mr. Baker. 
rators of Anatomy— Mr. Vernon and Mr. 


Langton. 
Demonsttntor of Morbid Anatomy—Dr. Andrew. 
Tutors—Dr. Duckworth, Mr. Baker, and Mr. Shepard. 


SUMMER SESSION, commencing May Ist, 1867. 

Materia swagreees Parre. 
Botany— George Henslow. 
Forensic Melicine Dr. Edwards, 
Midwifery—Dr. Greenhalgh. 
Comparative Anatomy—Dr. Church. 

tical Chemistry— Dr. Odling. 
Dental Surgery—Mr. Coleman. 
Microseopic Demonstrations—Mr. Savory. 
iia, 7 of Microscopic Anatomy—Dr. Southey and Mr. 

ernon 

Demonstrators of Operative Surgery—Mr. Smith and Mr. Baker. 

‘aecination— Mr. Wood. 

The Hospital contains 650 beds—247 Medical and for the Diseases 
of Women; 322 Surgical and for Diseases of the Eye; and 81 for 
Syphilitic Cases. The number of patients exceeds 126,000 annually. 

CoLLeGIATeE EstTarLisHMent.—Students can reside within the 
Hospit: ul walls, subject to the Collegiate regulations. 

me of the Teachers connected with the Hospital also receive 
Students to reside with them. 

Seven sp ana varying in value from 201. to 501., are 
awarded annual iy. 

The Clinical Clerks, the Midwifery Assistant, and the Clerks to 
Se Ae Assistant-Physicians are appointed from the most diligent 

ud. 

In aaabienine with the regulations of the College of Surzeons, 
Students have charge of patients under the supervision of the 
Assistant-Surgeons. 

All Students preparing for their pee aaa specially ex- 
amined by the Teachers of Anatomy or by the Tutor 

Further information may be obtained from Dr, mavisow) Mr. T. 
Smith, or Mr. Callender, at the Hospital. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL-SESSION, 1866 and ’67. 

A General INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered by 
Dr. Barker, on MONDAY, October 1, at 3 o'clock p.m., after 
which the Distribution of Prizes will take place. 

Gentlemen entering have the option of paying 402. for the first 
year, a similar sum for the second, and 10/. for each succeeding 
year; or, by paying 901. at once, of becoming perpetual Students. 


Medical Officers. 

Dr. Barker, Dr. J. Risdon Bennett, Dr. Goolden, Dr. Peacock, 
fn Bristowe, Dr. Barnes, Mr. Solly, r. Le Gros Clark, Mr. 
ie cere Clapton, Dr. Gervis, Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. J. broft, 
Mr. Whitfield. 

aatene= Dr. Peacock. Fa en! Mr. Solly and Mr. Le Gros 
Clark. Physiology—Dr. Bristowe and Mr. Ord. Descriptive 
Anatomy—Mr. Sy a? Jones. Anatomy in the Dissecting-Room 
—Mr. Rainey, Mr. J. Croft,and Mr. W. W. Wagstaffe. Chemistry, 
Natural Philosophy, ‘and Practical © hemistry—Dr. Albert J. Ber- 
nays. Midwifery—Dr. Barnes. General Pathology—Mr. Simon. 
Botany—Dr. J. Wale Hicks. Comparative Anatomy—Mr. Ord. 
Materia a Dr. Clapton. Forensic Medicine—Dr. Stone. 

hthalmic Surgery—Mr. Sydney Jones. Dental Surgery—Mr. 
Elliott. V ocsimadhene Dr. Gervis. Pathological Chemistry—Dr. 
Thudichum. Demonstrations, Morbid’ Anatomy—Dr. J. Wale 
Hicks. Microscopical Anatomy—Mr. Rainey. 

Students can reside with some of the — “4 the Hospital. 

W. M. ORD, M.E 
7 G. W HItPIELD. Stedical Secretary. 

“et and for Information relating 
to ies cote all =the ee apply to Mr. WuitrieL_p, Medical 
—s The Manor House, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Newington, 
urrey, 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


The SESSION will commence on THURSDAY, Nov. 1, 1866. 
Full details as to Classes, Examinations, Degrees, &e., in the 
Faculties of Arts, Divinity, Law. and Medicine, together with a 
List of the General Council, will be found in ‘the ‘ Eprxsurcu 
University OALENDAR,’ 1866-67, published by Messrs. Maclachlan | 
& Stewart, South Bridge, Edinburgh. Price 3s. 6d.; per post, 2s. 9d. 
SK order of the Senatus, 
ALEX. SMITH, Sec. "to the University. 














tien 











_September, 1866 1866. 
(Cp¥ans COLLEGE, “MANG HESTER (in 


connexion with the U niversity of London). 
Sesston 1866-7. 

The SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the ‘Ist of 

October, 1866, and terminate on Friday, the 2ist of June, 1867. 
Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 

Particulars of the Day and Evening Classes for the present 
Session will be found in Prospectuses, which may be obtained | 
ad Mr, Nicholson, the Registrar, at the College, Quay-street, | 

More detailed information as to Courses of Study, Scholarships, 
Prizes, and other matters in connexion with the College, is con- 
tained in the Calendar, to be — (price 28. 6d.) at the College, or 
Ber Oe cia aber, Mocers wier & Sons, St. Ann’s- ah 

ms > 
pauiaees ler to the € College, 33, Piccadilly, and other 
CG ans Classes are held for persons not attending the Day | 


A more full Savertionn t wil net 
of Saturday the Toth ent will be found in the Athe: m 
Principal wi attend at the College for the purpose of ad- 
ing Day Students, on Wed: a 
and or ae hed ednesday the 26th, ‘Thursday the 27th, 
m: m ofnew Evening Students on Mond 
8th and re a from 630 to 9 P = ay and Tuesday; the | 
G. GREENWOOD, BA., Principal. 
JoliN P, ASTON, Secretary to the Trustees, 





September, 1866, 





(HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for the 
PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

The TENTH ANNUAL MEETING will be held in MAN- 
CHESTER, from the 3rd to a 10th of October next. 


esident. 

The Right Hon. EARL. OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 

President of the Council. 
The Right Hon. LORD BROUGHAM. 
General Secretary—George Woody: at Hastings. 
Secretary— Rev. W. L. Clay 
Foreign Secretaries—John W aetialea 

Local Secretaries—J. W. Maclure ; Herbert Philips ; 

Rey. 8. A. Steintl hal. 


ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Wednesday,’ Oct. 8rd—12'30 pr. Council Meeting in the Barris- 
ters’ Library, Assize Courts.—3°30 p.m. —— Service in the 
Cathedra!, Sermon by the Rev. Canon Richson.—7°30 p.m. In- 
augaral Address by the Ear} of Shaftesbury, K. G. in the Free 
Trade Hall. 

Thursday—10°0 a.m. Address from the President of the Council, 
Lord Brougham.—8‘0 p.m. Soirée in the Assize Courts.—8'30 
p.m. Address from David Dudley Field, Esq., on the New York 
Code, in the Civil Court; and ‘a Conferen ce on Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools, in the Criminal Cou 

Friday—10'0 a.m. Address from the President of the Puriepra- 
dence Department, the Hon..George Penman, Q.C. M.P.— 
80 p.m. Working Men’s Meeting, in the Free Trade Hall. 

Saturday—10'0 a.m. Address from the President 'of the Education 
Department, the Right Hon. H. Anstin Bruce, } 

Excursion to Sabden Bridge, near Whalley, on ‘occasion of 
the opening there of a new Co- operative Cc ‘otton ill. 
Musical Promenade in the Botanical Gardens. 
80 P.M. Opening of a New Branch of the Manchester Free 
Library. 

Mond: ay —10°0 a.m. Address from the peenigent of the Health De- 
partment, William Farr, Esq. M.D. F.R.S.—8'0 p.m. Soirée 
in the Assize Courts. 

Tuesday—100 a.m. Address from the President of the Economy 
and Trade Department, Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, Bart.— 
630 p.m. Banquet in the Central Hall of the Assize Courts. 

Ww ednesday —10°0 a.m. Council Meeting, in the Barristers’ Library. 

-1'0 p.m. ¢ oe Meeting of Members and Associates, in 
the Civil Court 
Excursion to the Co-operative Establishment in Rochdale. 

The Presidential Ad lresses will be given in the Civil Court. 

The Departments will sit in the various rooms assigned to them 
in the Assize Courts, from 11°0 A.M. to 40 p.m., on the 4th, 5th, 
8th, and 9th of October, : und from 11°0 a.m. to 3-0 p.m. on Satur- 
day, 6th. 

TICKETS. — Members’ Tickets, admitting to the Annual 
Meeting, and entitling them to a Copy of the ‘Transactions,’ 
lL. 1s.; Associates’ Tickets, only admitting to the Annual Meet- 
ing, 108.; Transferable. for Ladies only, 15s. 

Societies and other Public Bodies m3 ay beeome Corporate Mem- 
bers on payment of 2. 2s., which will ‘entitle them to be repre- 
sented by Three Delegates, and to receive a Copy of the * Trans- 
actions.’ 

On all the chief Railways, Return Tickets to Manchester for 
the Congress will be issued at a Single Fare, on production of a 
Printed Voucher, which may be had on application. 

For further information, apply at the General Office, 1, Adam- 
street, Adelphi, London, W.C.; or the Local Office, 2, Essex 
Chambers, x trees, Manchester. 


UEEN’S COLL EGE, LONDON, 
67 and 68, HARLEY-STREET, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General Education 
of Ladies, and for granting Certificates of Knowledge. 
Patrons. 
Her Majesty, the QUEEN. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor—The Lord Bishop of London. 
Principal—The Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster. 
Lady Resident—Miss Parry. 

















Committee of Professors. 





tember, from 11 A.M. to2 Pp.M.: and for: the | 


Antonio Biaggi pichonse Mariette, M.A. 
W. Sterndale Bennett, Mus.Doc. | The Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 
be Rey. W. Benham, A.K.C.L. The Rev. M. Mayrick A. K.C ».L. 
he Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. W. Cave Thomas. 
The Rev. Francis Garden, = A. | Henry Warren. 
William Hughes, F.R.G.S Gottiled Weil, Ph.D. 
John Hullah. . H. White, A.K.C.L. 
The COLLEGE will RE-OPEN for om Michaelmas Term on 
THURSDAY, October 4. 
| Individual Instruction is given in Vocal and Instrumental 
| Music to Pupils attending at least one Class. 
Special Conversation-Classes = Modern Languages will be 
formed on the entry of six name 
Pupils are received from the re of thirteen upwards. 
Arrangements are made for receiving Boarders. 
Prospectuses, with full particulars as to Fees, Somer a 
| Classes, &c., may be had on Pes! STF to Mrs. Wixtrams, at the 
College Office. 41. PLUMPT TRE, M.A., Dean. 


QUEEN'S, COLLEGE SCHOOL, 








67 and 68, HARLEY-STREET, W. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss Hay. 
Assistant—Miss Walker. 

The CLASSES of the SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on THURS- 
| DAY, September 27. 
P ‘upils are received from the age of Five upwards. 
seen with full particulars, muy be had on application 
© Miss Mitwarp, at the a Office. 

. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


TS ‘the UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 

->ECKHAM, LONDON, S.E., for First-class Business Pur- 
| suits, the NEXT QUARTER commences October 6th. A Pro- 
spectusand Report of Public sts 5 may be had on a 
|* OHN YEATS, LL.D., 





ONDON UNIVERSITY. —Three ( Yambridge 
Men (Wrangler, ae class Classic, and Natural Sciences 
Honour-man) RECE > PUPILS at their Chambers in Gray’s 
| Inn, and jointly eames ‘them for Examination. A Laboratory 
and necessary appliances for teaching practically the Natural 
Sciences. —Canta B, 4, Vv erulam- buildings, Gray’ 8 Inn. 











| PDUCATION. — At VILVORDE, near 

4 BRUSSELS, there are two excellent Esti ablishments, where 

CHILDREN of good families may receive complete INSTRUC- 

TION, and serious Training.—The one, for YOUNG GENTLE- 

MEN, in the Rue Thérésienne, is under the management of 

| a Micnav x, Portaels; the other, for YOUNG LADIES, Rue 
de Louvain, is directed by the Dames Vanper Wenrrt. 





HE CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 
20, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 
Is Open Daily from 10 to 5, for the Study of Chemistry, under the 
direction of 


Mr. ARTHUR VACHER. 


Terms, 151. per Quarter, including Gas, Apparatus, 
Chemicals, &c. 


EVENING CLASS, suitable to Gentlemen preparing for 
Examinations, 11. per Month, meets twice a week. 


ANALYSES of Waters, &c., executed. 


TTX. TG 
RAWING and PAINTING.—LADIES’ 
MORNING CLASSES, 41, wee -square.—Mr. BENJA- 
MIN R. GREEN, Member of the Institute of Water-Colour 
Painters, begs to announce that his CLASSES for the above, 
Model Drawing and Sketching from Nature, RE-ASSEMBLE 
OCTOBER Ist. Particulars forwarded. 
OLLEGE COMMUNAL de BOULOGNE. 
SUR-MER.—The SONS of ENGLISH GENTLEMEN are 
here PREPARED for the EXAMINATIONS for admission to to 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, Direct Commissions, Indian Civil Service, 
Home Service, Matriculation, and all other Examinations in the 
Universities. The Course of Instruction comprises my em yn 
Classics, Modern Languages, History and Literature. Pupils are 
received as Boarders, Half-Boarders, and Day Scholars. A dded to 
this soe is a Junior College for the reeeption of Youths, 
from Six to Ten years of age.— For particulars, apply M. 
Blaringhem, Officier de l'Université, Boulogne-sur-Mer; or, Pro- 
7 may be obtained of Mons. Le Prince, 261, Regent-street, 
ondon, W. 


GERMAN LADY, living with her Mother 

at Carlsruhe, the ¢ capital of the Grand-Duchy of Baden, 
desires to RECEIVE PUPILS, not more than Six in number. 
The terms are 40. perannum. A thoroughly good education will 
be given, including Germun, French; the: Elements of the Italian 
and Spanish languages if desired, and Drawing. A small extra 
charge would ‘be made for Music. First-rate’Masters may also be 
obtained. The Lady has just left England — account of the death 
of her father in Germany. She has the highest recommendations 
from the nobleman’s family with whom she was living as Governess. 
—Letters may be addressed to Friiulein Looe, ‘Schopfheim-im- 
Wieseuthal, Grand-Duchy of Baden; or to 0. W. Farner, Bsq., 


Encombe, Wareham. 
BLY tes woop HOUSE, 
BELSIZE PARK, LONDON, N.W. 

MISS BLYTH receives a limited number of Young Ladies, the 
daughters of Gentlemen, as members of her family, whose studies, 
ursued under eminent masters, are carefully superintended by 
fiss Blyth, assisted by tz nlented English and Foreign Governesses. 
Great attention being paid to Foreign Languages, the advantages 
of a Continental-Education are combined with the moral training 

and domestic comfort of an English Schoo’ 
Prospectuses and references forwarded on application. 


YITION.—The Incumbent of a:small College 
Living, in a very healthy and pleasant part of Essex, ‘late 
Fellow and Lecturer of his College in Cambridge, and who took 
Honours in the Classics au and Mathematical Triposes, wishes to 
take TWO or THREE PUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools 
and Universities. The neighbourhood is very , and there are 
great facilities for boating, fishing, cricket, &c. Terms, 1501. to 
2001. per annum. —Address Rev. N. V. F., Adams & Francis, 59, 
Fleet-street, E.C 


Ss"; PETER'S 
EATON-SQUARE, 


London. 
Head Master—Rev. B. W. GIBSONE, M.A. B.Sc. F.C.S. F.G.S. 


The THIRD and LAST TERM (fee, 4 to 5 guineas) commenced 
LAST TUESDAY. 

This Institution has been successful in the Middle-Class Exami- 
nations; and a recent Senior, a fourth and an eighth Wrangler, 
here received their entire schooling. 

Situation commanding and airy. 

DU CATION.—STREATHAM. —In a long- 
established Ladies’ Finishing School, where the Daughters of 
Gentlemen only are received, there will be VACANCIES at 
Michaelmas. ‘Terms liberal and inclusive. Resident. Foreign 
Governesses, Masters of repute daily. Number of Pupils limited 
to fifteen. References kindly meee to the Rector and the 
Parents of Pupils.—Address B. D., Post- Office, Streatham, 8. 


NIVERSITY CIVIL SERV ICE and 
ARMY EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. N. TRAVERS, B.A., 
and formerly Scholar Linc. Coll., Oxford, and Mr. F. A. WHI TE, 
B.A., Classical and Mathematical Honours, Cambridge, (and whe 
for many years assisted the late Mr. Dusayer, of Gower-street,)} 
PREPARE CANDIDATES ‘for all branches eo the above.— 
25, Tolmers-square, (near University College,) N.W. 


ENTLEMEN PREPARED for the UNI- 

JT VERSITY, Civil Service, and R oyal College of Surgeons 

EXAMINATIONS, by a GENTLEMAN (Bachelor of Arts and 

holder of a Certificate of Merit from the Committee of Council on 
Education). —Address E., 12 Camomile-street, City. 

ensae NING CLASS is held by Ladies of 

uch experience in Tuition, for the education of YOUNG 

GENTLEMEN, under the age of T Ten, at 33, Fitzroy square. 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, 
near STOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. 


The Course of Study embraces the ordinary English branches, 
ake an Land-Surveying, the Classical and Modern Languages. 
The Natural Sciences and Practical Chemistry form a prominent 
feature, and instruction in them is very — provided for. 

For terms and further — Ars, apply 'y to 

{ARLES ILLMORE, Principal. 




















COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


8.W., in union with King’s College, 











4 LGIERS from KUBAH, ~ by Madame 
BODICHON.—DAY & SON (Limited) have to announce 
that they have just published a FAC-SIMILE, in Chromo- 
lithography, of a WATER-COLOUR DRAWING of Algiers, 
by Madame Bodichon. Size, i3 by 19 inches; under a French 
mount, 19 by 25 inches Unframed, ll. 18.; appropriately framed, 
221.—Orders should be forwarded immediately to Day & Son 
(Limited), 43, Piccadilly, W. 


ORCESTER MUSIC | ‘HALL. — This 
‘Building is now RE-OPENED, having been re- -modelled, 
and rendered thoroughly comfortable. It is well lighted an 
heated, and holds from 700 to 800 persons. It is av: ailable for 
Public Entertainments of every description, upon reasona 
rma et particulars address Mr. SearLe, The Music Hall, 
orcester, 
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LEXANDRA COLLEGE, to prepare 
Students for the Civil Service, University, and Military 
Examinations. 

Governors—The Lord Chancellor, Lord Boston, Lord Chief 
Baron, Dean of Wells, Rector of Lincoln Coll., Oxford; Professor 
of Sanskrit, Oxford; Master of C. C. Coll., Camb; Harvey Lewis, 
Esq., M.P.; Ed. J james, Esq., oF 

saad —Rev r. Giles, Dr. fader. Dr. Owgan, Count 
Safti, Count de Liancourt, Dr. Kinkel, &. 

Apply at Avexanpra Contece, Ealing, Middlesex; or 215, 
ae NT-STREET. 


\TISS MARY LEECH’S MORNING 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES will RE-OPEN MON- 
pay, » October ist.—14, Radnor-place, Gloucester-square. 
mle MISSES S A. and R. LEECH’S SCHOOL 
for YOUNG GENTLEMEN will RE-OPEN MONDAY, 
October 1st.—6, Kensington-garden-square, W. (late Belgrave- 
cottage). 


HE STAGE.—COLLEGE of DRAMATIC 

TUITION.—A PROSPECTUS will be forwarded on ati 
cation to Henry Leste, 36, Queen’s-crescent, Haverstock-' 

N.W. 














Le IR -ARY CURIOSITY, for PRIVATE 
SALE.—The Rev. F. J. STAINFORTH’S entire LIB- 
RARY, comprising a complete and interesting Collection of the 
Female Poets. This unique assemblage of Plays and Poems, ex- 
tending to several thousand volumes, includes the Works of 
almost every known Authoress, as originally published, together 
with Reprints, some Manuscripts, and many privately printed ; 

the whole collected without reference to cost, in fine condition, 
and well worthy the attention of the curious in literature. In- 
cluded are mi any valuable Biographical, Bibliographical, and 


Illustrated Work: 
Mark-lane, E.C., on presentation of card. 





MR, WILLIAM KIDD AT WITNEY. 
M&..4 KIDD’ S POPULAR ENTERTAIN- 


sas + of the ANIMAL WORLD,” 
will be given at WITNEY, Oxon, on THURSDAY NEXT, 
September 27. 
*,* Printed postiontons of Mr. P ny ty POPULAR ENTER- 
TAIN MENTS for 1866-67, sent free by post, on application, by 
letter only, to 7, Great Castie- street, , Regent street, mdon, W. 


MARION, SON & CO. are now publishing 
e the following PHOTOGRAPHS :— 

PHOTOGRAPHS taken direct from the PRINCIPAL PIC- 
TURES at Antwerp, Bruges, Madrid, Brussels, Louvain, &c. 

THORWALDSEN’S WORKS, taken direct from the Original 
Marbles at Copenhagen. Price 4s. 6d. each; or the set of 15,. 31. 38. 

ENGLAND'S VIEWS of SWITZERLAND and SAVOY. 
Price 38. 6d. each; or the set of 75, half bound morocco, or in 
portfolio, 122. 12s. 


““We have never seen more satisfactory work.”—Ath 


— Carte Portraits of Eminent Persons to be seen for selec- 
ion. 











Detailed Catalogues on receipt of four stamps. 
A. Marion, Son & Co. 22 and 23, Soho-square, London, 
Publishing Department on First Floor of No. 22. 


O NATURALISTS.—A Method of mounting 

small delicate Shells and other Objects, combining security 

with facility of examination, as adopted in the Collections of 

Fossils and British Recent Shells sent to the Subscribers of the 

British Natural History Rockets may now be seen by calling at 
ag Cheapside (Mr. Button’s: 

Also on view, one of the Cabinets designed by Mr. Charlesworth, 
and adapted for a Collection of Eggs, or for a stratigraphical Col: 
lection of Fossils. 

The Elevator Gun,—a weapon which, of all fire-arms extant, 








May be seen at ‘No. 9, 

HE LISR. ARY COMPANY LIMITED.— 
The mpany’s new and extensive Premises, at 68, WEL- 
BECK- STREETS JAVENDISH-SQU ARE, are now ng for the 
purpose of receiving Subscriptions and exchanging Books. 


HE LIBRARY COMPANY LIMITED.— 
— CITY BRANOH is at 69, Kine Witviam-street, E.C. 
The WEST END BRANCH is at 25, Patt Maui, 8.W. The 
BRIGH TON BRANCH is now at the Company’s New Premises, 
80, Kina’s-noap (near the Grand Hotel). 


HE LIBRARY COMPANY LIMITED.— 
The Reading Season being now about to commence, the 
Directors have resolved on opening a Guaranteed Subscription 
for all the Newest Works. 


HE LIBRARY COMPANY 

GUARANTEED SUBSCRIPTION for the NEWEST 
BOOKS.—The Directors have resolved to introduce a Subsecrip- 
tion under which ALL BOOKS will be supplied immediately on 
publication, it being understood that any volume published at 
more than 15s. shall be reckoned as two, and so on in proportion. 


LIMITED.— 





NHE LIBRARY COMPANY LIMITED.— 

Under the GUARANTEED SUBSCRIPTION every Book 

of general interest will be supplied; and if not in the Library or 
at a Depot, when applied for, will be immediately procured. 


HE LIBRARY COMPANY LIMITED.— 

All Subscriptions under the new GUARANTEED SYSTEM 

must be taken out through the General Offices. Subscribers in 

the Country will get their Books through the Company’s Agents, 

in the same manner as at present under the Country Direct 
Delivery System. 


HE LIBRARY COMPAR LI MITED. — 
Existing Subscribers may, on i ti h 
the General Offices, and paying aie ditferenee between the present 
and GuaRanTEED Rarzs, be classed under the new system. 





HE LIBRARY COMPANY LIMITED.— 

Under the GUARANTEED SUBSCRIPTIONS Subscribers 

og be  ~ nee to select the Newest Publications, which will all 
e supplie 


HE LIBRARY COMPANY LIMITED.— 
Books are delivered FREE, under the Guaranteep Sus- 
scription, at Subscribers’ Residences, in Town or Suburban 
Districts, and through any of the Company’s Agents in the 





untry. 


HE LIBRARY COMPANY LIMITED.— 


The Directors allow the TRADE 100 Volumes of New Books, 
exchangeable at pleasure, for 351. per annum. 


HE LIBRARY COMPANY LIMITED.— 


The TRADE may have 100 Volumes, half new and half 
comparatively old, for 21/, per annum. 


HE LIBRARY COMPANY LIMITED.— 
LITERARY INSTITUTES and MECHANICS’ INSTITU- 





QGUBPLUS BOOKS.—Catalogues can be had. 


Previous Prices are considerably reduced—60 to 75 per cent. 
deing taken off the published prices. 


NE HUNDRED VOLUMES of BOOKS 

can be had from the Library Company for FIVE POUNDS. 

For Lists, &., apply to 68, BLBECK-STREET, CAVENDISH- 
Squars, W. 


HE LIBRARY COMPANY LIMITED.— 
All COMM oes ICATIONS on Library Business should be 
addressed to the SECRETA RY, at the General Oth tices, 68, WEL- 
BEOK-STREET, Cay nen SQUARE, 
Lists of Books and Terms of Subscription, with full particulars. 
may be had free, on personal application to the al ove-named. 
Branches, or by post from the General Vffices. 


the greatest amount of power *within the smallest com- 
pass. Constructed by Mr. Charlesworth for Naturalists and Tra- 
vellers, after his shooting adventures in Mexico. 


RE 

& R. M‘CRACKEN, 88, QuEEN-STREET, 

e LONDON, E.C. (late of 7, Old Jewry), General and Foreign 

Agents and Wine Merchants, beg to inform eis ge = that 

they continue to receive and forward Works of Art, Baggage, 

Wines, &c. to and from all Parts of the World. They solicit par- 
ticular attention to the following Wines :— 

Ingham’s Pale Virgin Marsala, 24s, per dozen ; Quarter casks, 
11l.—Domecgq’s, Duff Gordon’s, and other Sherries, 308. to 708.— 
Croft, Taylor’s, and other Ports, 388. to 100s.—Clarets, 208, to 150s. 
—Hennesay’s 1857 Pale Brandy, 66s. per dozen case.—Very rare 
ditto, 30 years old, 84s. Manet ozen. case. 

Champagnes, Hocks, Moselles, Burgundies, Liqueurs, &c. 

Samples on application.—Terms cash. 


OOK BIN DING—in the Monastic, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the. most superior 
manner, by English aud Foreign workmen. 


JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 

30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE. 
All the BEST NEW BOOKS are in circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and 
arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample 
supply of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 

FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 














MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 


BOOK SOCIETIES in direct communication with MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY are now established in nearly every Town 
and Village of the Kingdom. 

Two or three Friends in any Neighbourhood may unite in one 
Subscription Fee rag at any date, and obtain a constant 
succession of the best New Books as they appear, on 


HE ATHENAUM for GERMANY and 
4 my Ary —Mr. Alenons DU RR, of Lerrzia, 
announce that he has made ements for a weekly 
sappy y of THE ATHENEUM JOURNA The Subscription 
be 1) thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six months ; and 
6 8 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 
Cotes to be sent direct to ALPuons Di an, Leipzig, Germany. 
«* German Advertisements for the Arnenzum Journal also 
sathest by ALrnons Dire, as above. 
R. ALEXANDER MOELLER, of Ejisenach, 
Thuringia, p Germany. receivesa FEW Y OUNG GENTIA- 
MEN into his Family as Boarders, to malty either at the Classical 
or ayy = College of the Town under D 
of travelling with other Pu 


October. Ralwunnen: —G. B. Dalby, Esq., Manager of the iton 
panking Compal a ays Preston ; John’Fretwell, jun. Esq., 24, Mark- 


Bek! BUYERS, to whom Rare, Curious, and 

perior Second- hand Books, Ancient and Modern, col- 
lected from various Private Libraries, are of interest, should send 
stamp for the Descriptive Catalogues, published by H Hesay Suee, 
32, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 25,000 volumes on sale. 


DEBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent.— 


EYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, 750,002. 





r. Moeller’s su n- 











Directors. 
Chairman—LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq. 
Major-Gen. H. Pelham Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. Patrick F. Robertson, M.P. 
George Ireland, Esq. sq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE psn dye: 4 on the 
following terms, vis’: ‘or One Year, at 5 per cent., hree 
Years, at 5: per cent., and for Five Years and upwards, "at 6 per 
cent., per annum. 

Applications for barMentare to be made at the Office of the 
Company, No. 7, East India Avenue, ‘ea ull-street, London, 
E.C By . CAMEROUN, Seoretary. 


DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 
Lt MENTS in ali the London, Country, Colonial, and Foreign 
News| apers and Periodicals. 
'erms, for pponcenting | business, and List of London Papers, 
to oe had on yoy e 
ams & aml 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 














Vy ESTMINSTER REVIEW. — ADVER- 
TISEMENTS for insertion in the forthcoming Number 
should be sent to the Publishers by the 25th; BILLS by the 
26th instant. 
London : Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 
oe 


BRITISH QUARTERRY REVIEW, 
88.—ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for 
the above should be sent to the Publishers immediately. 

London: Jackson, Walford & Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 
ANITARY CONI DITION of ‘the METRO. 
POLIS.—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK (conducted by 
Mr. G. GODWIN, F.R.S.) contains matter of much interest to 
all ‘concerned in ‘this eg? Question. Fine Views of the 
Vienna — of Arms. 4d., or by 

» York-street, We. and all Newsmen. 

THE MO N K, By MONK LEWIS. 
Tilustrated Octavo Edition of this Popular Work, 48.; by 


post, 48. 4d. 
London: J. & H. Purkess, Publishers, 60, Dean-street, Soho, W. 














Now ready, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
(THE ROCK, and OTHER POEMS. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


OBY’S TRADITIONS of LANCASHIRE. 
A New Edition of — Popular Work is in the press. 

It will be printed on best toned pavers | in 2 vols. 8vo. oye ge. 
and will contain all the Original neraying? and Wi 1¢ 
will be the only complete Edition —— , as it will  e 
three Legends published after Mr. Roby’s death, which were not 
included in the well-known 4 volume issue. As a limited meres. 
sion only is printing, orders should be given to any Bookseller at 


once. 
London: George Routledge & Sons. 








Now ready, price 3s. feap. 8vo. cloth, 
E CCE H OM IN E S8! 
By an OXFORD DON 


Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





rms. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 

Mudie’s Library Messengers call on appointed days to deliver 

Books at the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of London 

and the immediate png on a plan which has given 
general satisfaction for many ye: 


Prospectuses aes: aa on application. 





MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR ALL PURCHASERS.—NOTICE. 


A REVISED LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE'S Le yd LIBRARY, for 
Sale at greatly reduced a. is now ready, and will be forwarded 
postage free on applicati 


a -. List contains m: coe me Thousand nyt Books, and 
Selection of Works of the. best. Authors, in rnamental 
, adapted for Presents aud School Prizes. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD-STREET. 





City Office, 4, KING-STREET, Cheapside. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ WARNING,’ 
Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
H oO A M I ? 


ontaini 
Fae ma bible What 43 3 it ? 
ea 
The Fall "ot Babylon.—Part I. Heaven and Hell; or, toe Great 
Quarrel whic! divides the Intellects of Space. Part II. Is it 
so? Part III. Does the Bible say so 
The Spiders and the Flies, &c. 


Published for the Author. by Messrs. Triibner & Co. London. 





8yo. price 28. 


ARBNING ; or, the Beginning of the End, 


An Address to ier Po blic. . aad 
An Address to the J ews, the i ming 
—— of all Hesse Religions and Systems of Govern- 
ent, and the Establishment of a Single ayaew founded on 
the Laws of Nature—that 1 is, on the Laws 
_ Published for the Author by Messrs. Triibner & Co. London. 
LARGE TY PE SCHOOL GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Now ready, in small 8vo. price 4s. 6d. half bound, 


OVUM TESTAMENTOUM, GRACE, 
usum Soar, ad fidem testium antiquissimorum ro 
censuit THOMAS H. CANDY, B.D,, Collegii Sidney. Sussex. 
apud Cantabrigienses Socius. 
Rivingtons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
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New Works for September. 


— 


NOTICE.—Cheap Edition of SAINT 


MARTIN’S EVE. By the Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ ‘ The 
Channings,’ &. 68. [Ready this day. 


TOWN and COUNTRY SKETCHES. 


By ANDREW HALLIDAY, Author of ‘ Everyday Papers’ 
and ‘Sunnyside Papers.’ Inlvol. [Ready Thursday next. 


The RACE for WEALTH. By 


Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Author of ‘George Geith,’ &c. In 
3 vols. Reprinted from Once a Wi (This day. 


eek. 
The CO-HEIRESS. By the Author 


of ‘ Charley Nugent,’ ‘St. Aubyns of St. Aubyn.’ 3 vols. 
| Ready this day. 


The REGENCY of ANNE of AUS- 


TRIA, Queen of France, Mother of Louis XIV. From 

Publishe and Unpublished Sources. With Portrait. By 

Miss FREER. 2 vols. (Ready. 
Also, just published, by the same Author, 


The MARRIED LIFE of ANNE of AUSTRIA. 2 vols, 
with Portrait. 


The THREE LOUISAS: a Novel. 
By SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. In3 yols. 
[Ready this day. 


The EASTERN HUNTERS. With 


numerous Illustrations. By CAPTAIN JAMES NEWALL. 
1 vol. 8vo. Ready this day. 


BIOGRAPHIES and PORTRAITS of 


SOME CELEBRATED PEOPLE. By ALPHONSE DE 
LAMARTINE. 2 vols. (Ready this day. 


LIZZIE LORTON, of GREYRIGG. 


He Mrs. LYNN LINTON, Author of ‘Grasp your Nettle,’ 
‘The Lake Country,’ &c. 3 vols. (Ready. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EAST LYNNE,’ &. 


ELSTER’S FOLLY. By Mrs. Henry 


WOOD, Author of ‘ St. Martin’s Eve.’ In 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


The SECOND Mrs. TILLOTSON, by 
PERCY FITZGERALD, is ready this day at every Library in 
the Kingdom, in 3 vols. [This day. 

Reprinted from All the Year Round. 


FROM CALCUTTA to the SNOWY 


RANGE. With numerous Coloured Illustrations, in 1 vol. 
By an OLD INDIAN. [Ready this day. 


The MAN of MARK: a Novel. In 


3 vols. By the Author of ‘Richard Langdon.’ 
[Ready this day. 


NEW WORK SUITABLE FOR STUDENTS AND 
SCHOOLS. 


A COURSE of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By JAMES HANNAY. In1 vol. 
[Ready thie day. 
Also, just published, uniform with the above, 
MODERN CHARACTERISTICS: a Series of Essays from 
the Saturday Review. 


SUNNYSIDE PAPERS, By Andrew Halliday, Author 
of * Everyday Papers.’ 





Cheap Editions of Popular Works. 
SANS MERCI. By the Author of ‘Guy 


Livingstone.’ 63. (Cheap Edition ready this day. 
Also, just published, uniform with the above— 
as of MONEY. By the Author of ‘ Barbara’s 

c. 68. 


istory,’ 

MAXWELL DREWITT. By the Author of * George Geith.’ 6s. 
MISS FORRESTER. Author of ‘The Morals of May-fair.’ 68. 
RUNNING the GAUNTLET. Author of ‘ Kissing the Rod.’ 6¢. 
MILDRED ARKELL. By the Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ &. 68. 
EVERY-DAY PAPERS. By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 5s. 
GEORGE GEITH. By the Author of ‘Maxwell Drewitt.’ 6e. 
TOO MUCH ALONE. By the Author of ‘City and Suburb.’ 6s. 
The WORLD in the CHURCH. Author of ‘ George Geith.’ 6s. 
TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of * East Lynne,’ &c. 68. 


ST. MARTIN’S EVE. By Mrs. H. Wood, 


Author of ‘ East Lynne.’ (Ready. 





London: TinsLey Broruers, 18, Catherine-street, 
Strand. 


In 3 vols. cloth, price 78. 6d. 
HE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. Translated 
by SAMUEL SHARPE. Beinga Revision of the Autho- 
rized English Old Testament. 
nreum. 
Whitfield, Green & Son, 178, Strand. 








Now ready, Fifth Edition, revised, 8vo. 12s. 


JAMES SYME, F.R.S.E., Surgeon in Ordinary to the 
Queen in Scotland, and Professor of Clinical Surgery in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








This day, post 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Rhine and landed in Norfolk. 
By the Rev. SCOTT F. SURTEES, Rector of Sprotburgh, 
orkshire. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





Crown 8yo. cloth, price 2s. 
HE YORK READER: a Collection of Ora- 
torical, Poetical, and Miscellaneous Passages, designed for 
the use of Senior Classes. Compiled by 
FIELDEN THORP, B.A., 
Fellow of University College, London, and 
JOHN FIRTH FRYER, B.A. 
London: Alfred W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. 





Just published, 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


HE WORDS SPOKEN by CHRIST OUR 
LORD upon the CROSS; being Seven Sermons preached 

in Lent. By WILLIAM BONNER HOPKINS, B.D., Vicar of 

Littleport, Hon. Canon of Ely, and lately Vicar of Wisbeach. 


London: Bell & Daldy. Wisbeach: Leach & Son. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
A LLEN’S HANDBOOK to NOTTINGHAM ; 


to which is added, a Valuable Series of Essays on Subjects 
of Local interest. 250 pages, 28. cloth ; gilt edges, 33. 

“The visitors to Nottingham also, and above all the excursion- 
ists, enjoyed a great advantage in the publication, just at the 
critical moment, by Mr. Allen, of what nominally is but a hand- 
history. By common consent it was pronounced a useful work.” 

Times, Sept. ist. 
London: W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row. 
Nottingham: R. Allen & Son. 


Eevet: from the Conquest of Alexander the 





Rey. G. TREVOR, M.A., Canon of York, Author of ‘ Ancient 
Egypt; its Antiquities, Religion, and History.’ With a Map. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. [Just out. 

Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly. 





UR AUSTRALIAN COLONIES; their 
Discovery, History, Resources, and Prospects. By SAMUEL 
MOSSMAN, Author of the Articles *“* Australia” and ‘* Austral- 
asia” in the * Encyclopedia Britannica,’ &c. With Maps. Feap. 
8yo. 38. 6d. cloth boards. [September Ist. 
Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly. 


THE AWAKENING of ITALY and the 

CRISIS of ROME; being a Four Months’ ir of Obser- 
Author of ‘The Papacy,’ &c. Crown 8yo. 5s. 6d. cloth boards. . 
ecent. 

Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly. 

UTOBIOGRAPHY of a PROTESTANT, 


4 condemned to the Galleys for the Sake of his Religion. 
Translated from the French. [Nearly ready. 


“We do not hesitate to say that a more valuable contribution 





The style of the narrative in its graphic simplicity reminds us of 

interesting than fiction, and the incidents not less strange.” 
Quarterly Review. 

Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly. 


Great to Napoleon Bonaparte. An Historical Sketch. By | 


Tor 
vation in the Summer of 1864. By the Rev. J. A. WYLIE, LL.D., | 


Defoe ; but the well-authenticated facts which it relates are more | 


* Superior to any preceding revision of our English p> neon } 


IHE PRINCIPLES of SURGERY. By | 


ULIUS CAESAR: How he sailed from the | 


Newspaper for the Gardening and Farming 
Interest. 


REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD. 


Published every Sarurpay, price 5d., or 6d. stamped, each Volume 
complete in itself, 


(Enlarged to 32, frequently 36, folio pages) 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND 


AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. 
A Weekly Record of Rural Economy and General News. 


_ As regards the GARDENING PART, the principle is to make 
it a weekly record of everything that bears upon Horticulture 
Floricuiture, Arboriculture, or Garden Botany, and such Natural 
History as has a relation to Gardening, with Notices and Criti- 
cisms of all Works on such subjects. Connected with this Part 


| are 


/ 
| 


WEEKLY CALENDARS OF GARDENING OPERATIONS, 


Given in detail, and adapted to the objects of persons in every 
station of life; so that the Cottager, with a few rods of ground 
before his door, the Amateur who has only a Greenhouse, and the 
Manager of Extensive Gardens, are alike informed of the routine 
of operations which the varying seasons render necessary. 4 


| moreover, contains Reports of Horticultural Exhibitions an 


book, but in reality a condensed and admirably-written county | 


to the records of genuine martyrology could hardly be found. | 


| 
| 


Proceedings—Notices of Novelties and Improvements—in fact, 
everything that can tend to advance the Profession, benefit the 
condition of the Workman, or conduce to the pleasure of his 
Employer. 

Woodcuts are given whenever the matter treated of requires 
that mode of illustration. 


The FARMING PART (under the Editorship of a Practical 
Farmer) treats of— 
The PRACTICE of AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 
ANIMAL and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY 


IMPROVEMENTS in IMPLEMENTS, described by Wood- 
cuts whenever requisite 


IMPROVED MODES of HUSBANDRY 

RESULTS of EXPERIMENTAL FARMING 

GROWTH and ROTATION of CROPS 

MANAGEMENT of STOCK 

VETERINARY SCIENCE 

DRAINAGE 

IRRIGATION 

FORESTING 

ROAD-MAKING 

FARM-BUILDINGS 

LABOURERS 

TREATMENT OF POULTRY 

AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS, 

In short, whatever affects the henaieied employment of capital in 

nand, 


Reports are regularly given of the English, Scotch, and Irish 
Agricultural Societies and Farmers’ Clubs, London Markets, 
Prices of Corn, Hay, Cattle, Seeds, Hops, Potatoes, Butter, Wool, 
Coal, Timber, Bark, &c., and the Weekly Averages. 

REPLIES to QUESTIONS connected with the object of the 
Paper are also furnished weekly. 

Lastly, that description of DOMESTIC and POLITICAL 
NEWS is introduced which is usually found in a Weekly News- 
paper. 


OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS: 


41, WELLINGTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 





TH E 





| scribes,” —Spectator, 


MR. DIXON’S NEW WORK. 





‘* A REMARKABLE AND VERY ORIGINAL BOOK.”—Salurday Review. 
‘‘ BRILMIANT, LIFS-LIKE PICTURES.”—British Quarterly Review. 





Now ready, a SECOND EDITION of 


HOLY LAND. 


By WILLIAM HEPWORTH DIXON. 


With Illustrations from Original Drawings and Photographs on Steel and Wood. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s, 


‘*Mr. Dixon has written a singularly able book. His genius is essentially conservative. He contrives while sipping 
his coffee or smoking his cigarette to throw off sketches, with the careless boldness of a hand sure of its own accuracy, 
which challenge the closest criticism, and whilst professing only to give rough-and-ready pictures of places and scenes as 
they were in the day when Christ stood amidst them, the centre figure of the whole, he is really bringing the most subtle 
analysis to bear on the thought which after four thousand years of various development was found in a concrete form, 
stripped of its vitality and crystallized into the creeds of Pharisee and Sadducee. ‘he sharp points of contact and anta- 
gonism, the manners, habits, and scenes of the strange race among whom Christ walked, are all graphically described in 
the work before us, and we think few would rise from a careful perusal of its pages without a deeper insight into the 
sacred story, possibly a wider understanding of the words of One who taught as having authority, and not as the 


CuarmaNn & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, 
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NEW BOOKS TO BE PUBLISHED THIS AUTUMN 
BY MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO. 





The REIGN of ELIZABETH, Vols. III. and IV., being) An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of NATIONAL 


the Ninth and Tenth Volumes of The HISTORY of ENGLAND from the FALL | MUSIC; comprising Researches into Popular Songs, Traditions, and Customs. 
of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZABETH. By JAMES ANTHONY | By CARL ENGEL, Author of ‘The Music of the Most Ancient Nations.’ 1 vol. 
FROUDE, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. | 8vo. (In November. 

(On Thursday next. 


16. 
LIFE and CORRESPONDENCEof RICHARD WHATELY, The ACTS of the APOSTLES ; with a Commentary, 


| and Practical and Devotional Suggestions for Readers and Students of the English 








D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin. By Miss E. J. WHATELY. With Two Por- | Bible. By the Rev. F.C. COOK, M.A., Canon of Exeter, &c. New Edition, 
traits. 2 vols. 8vo. [On October 4. thoroughly revised. 8vo. price 12s. 6d. [On October 4. 
3. 17. 
| 
FLORENCE, the New Capital of Italy. By Charles SUNDAY AFTERNOONS at the PARISH CHURCH 
RICHARD WELD, Author of ‘Last Winter in Rome,’ ‘The Pyrenees East and of a UNIVERSITY CITY. By A. K. H. B., Author of ‘The Recreations of a 
West,’ &c. With several Engravings on Wood from Drawings by the Author. Country Parson.’ 1 vol. crown 8vo. (In November. 
1 vol. post 8vo. [In November. 18 





OUR SERMONS: an Attempt to consider familiarly 


| but reverently the Preacher’s Work in the Present Day. By RICHARD GEE, 


4. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION of MISS INGELOW’S 


POEMS ; with nearly One Hundred Vignettes from Original Drawings by Emi- 


c + M.A., Oxon., Vicar of Abbot’s Langley, Herts, and Rural Dean ; Author of ‘From 
nent Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers Dalziel; and bound in cloth Sunday to Sunday.’ Feap. 8vo. price 6s. [On October 11. 
boards, elaborately ornamented from a New Design by Albert Warren. Fcap. 4to. 
price 21s. ; or 42s. elegantly bound in morocco by Riviere. [In November. 19. 

- ° 
P HISTORY of FRANCE, from Clovis and Charlemagne 
mak . to the Accession of Napoleon III. In 5 vols. 8vo. By EYRE EVANS CROWE. 

SOUND: a Course of Six Lectures delivered at the Vou. IV. From the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 1639, to the Close of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. By JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D. F.RS., &., a ee oe ay oo 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution and in the Royal School 20. 
of Mines. 1 vol. crown 8vo. (In Decenvber. 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREA- 
6. SURY. New Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part re-written, with 
The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from THALES to upwards of 1,000 New Articles, by JAMES YATE JOHNSON, Corr. M.Z.S. 


Feap. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. [On October 4. 
the PRESENT DAY. By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. Third Edition, partly 


21. 
re-written and greatly enlarged. In 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. Ancient Philosophy; ba 
Vol. II. Modern Philosophy. {in December. |OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY. By John Marshall, 
2. F.R.C.S., ——— Ae the Meg | on — tents, and ae on 
. 2 Anatomy the Science an epartment, South Kensington. Crown 8vo. 
The WILD ELEPHANT: its Structure and Habits, [In October. 
with the Method of Taking and Training it in Ceylon. By Sir J. EMERSON 


23, 
TENNENT, LL.D. F.R.S. &. With Ilustrations. Feap. 8vo. [In November. |GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITECTURE, 


Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. A New Edition, with Corrections and 
Additions by WYATT PAPWORTH, Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 


8. 
. Architects ; and above 120 new Engravings by O. Jewitt. S8vo. [In December. 
A HUNTER’S EXPERIENCES in the SOUTHERN J 
pte a id poor gee Bove ae an Svea -~ - —— — of the various M CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY G h ] S ] 
duadrupeds and Birds w ich are the jects o ase in those Countries. By ‘ eogrra ica tatistica 
Capt. FLACK (The Ranger). 1 vol. post 8vo. Vovember. é age 
‘ ve — ——— and Historical, of the various Countries, Pteoen, and A mee hued Objects in 
the World. Revised Edition, printed in a larger type, with Maps, and with 
9. the ——— ee ee er up - ~ “en — By 
OCCASIONAL ESSAYS. By Chandos Wren Hoskyns, —— ee ee 


ready. (Vou. III. on October 18. 
Author of ‘Talpa; or, the Chronicles of a Clay Farm.’ Post 8vo. Price 5s. 6d 


i 24, 
(on oder. | URES DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 


10. 
and MINES. New Edition. Re-written and enlarged by ROBERT HUNT, 
NOTES on the FOLK-LORE of the NORTHERN Ca eee eee 
COUNTIES of ENGLAND and the BORDERS. By WILLIAM HENDERSON. : s j p 25 ; 
With an Appendix on Household Stories, by the Rev. 8. BARING GOULD. = 
EE EO. Se oe [In November. | SACRED MUSIC for FAMILY USE: a Selection of 
7 Pieces for One, Two, or more Voices, from the Best Composers, Foreign and 
mn ‘ English. Edited by JOHN HULLAH, Professor of Vocal Music in King’s Col- 
CABINET EDITION of Lord MACAULAY’S ESSAYS ;| —_ "#* andi Queen's College, London —— 
a with = —— Edition of Lord Macaulay's History of _—- 4 —_ 26. 
post 8vo. price 24s. ¢! ; 0: . 
; . se (On Saturday ne) DART MUSIC, SACRED and SECULAR, for Soprano, 


a = = go — at —— eee by — 5 Pag of beg — 

. \ in; y i n’s College, ndon. w ition, with Piano- 
TIN IATUR E EDITION of Lord MACAULAY S LAYS forte pene. = Beary ‘Each Number will be published 9 Score, with Pianoforte 
of ANCIENT ROME, illustrated by SCHARF; uniform with the Miniature Accompaniment, and in separate Parts (Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass), uniform 








Edition of Moore’s Irish Melodies, illustrated by Maclise. Imperial 16mo. 10s. 6d. with the Score in size, but in larger Type. Each Series (Sacred and Secular), to 
cloth ; or 21s. bound in morocco by Riviere. (In November. be completed in 12 Numbers, forming a Volume. 
Price of each Number. 
13. The SCORE, with Pianoforte Accompaniments......ONE SHILLING. 
- “7 =a 
SOME ACCOUNT of the LIFE and OPINIONS of a| Ts PARTS Soprano, Alto, Tenor, or Bas each “.TumeerExcs. 
FIFTH-MONARCHY MAN, chiefly extracted from the WRITINGS of JOHN a ee ee Se 
ROGERS, Preacher. Edited by the Rev. EDWARD ROGERS, M.A., Student of Contents of No. I. 
Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 4to. (In November. | MADRIGAL .......... “All ye who Music love” ........ Donato. 
GLEE ................ “‘Ye Spotted Snakes” .......... R. J. 8S. STEVENS. 
14. re hee seccceeese “Come, live with me” .... a sf STERNDALE BENNETT. 
7 . MADRIGAL .......... “ Hard by a Fountain” .... +» WAELRANT. 
The ANEID of VIRGIL, translated into ENGLISH | eten’ .2°-7.22:22.:2/: «Awake, Eolian Lyre” 111.1211!! Danny. 
VERSE. By JOHN CONINGTON, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the *.* The Score, or any Voice Part, of each Number may be had separately. Orders 
University of Oxford. Crown 8vo. [On October 18. 


should specify the particular Part or Parts, as well as the Number required. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster-row. 
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On the 27th inst. (price One Shilling), the OCTOBER 
Number of 


THE TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS, 

LADY tate OATH. By the Author of ‘East 

Lynn 

Chap. 19.—The box that the sea cast up. 
», 20.—Unaccountably vanished. 
21.—Searching Dane Castle. 

LETTERS to JOSEPH. By Edmund Yates. 

the Wing. 
A TALE of the WAR. By the Author of ‘ Charlie Thorn- 

hill,’ &e. 


No. II. On 


HUGO the BASTARD. By Robert Buchanan. 


From VANCOUVER ISL: 7 D tothe MOUND PRAIRIES. 
By J. Keast Lord, F.Z. 


ARCHIE LOVELL. By vd Author of ‘ Miss Forrester.’ 
Chap. 32.—The lull before the storm. 
»» 33.—Farewells to Lucia. 
», 34.—Fais ce que Dois! 
A RAMBLE on SALISBURY PLAIN. 
The INACTIVE CRATERS of VESUVIUS. 
fessor Ansted, F.R.S. 
THROUGH SOMERSET. 
A FRENCH WATERING-PLACE, 
The MAGIC MERE. 


RIcHARD meNeeE, New Burlington-street. 


By Pro- 


NEW BOOKS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


> 








New Story by Florence Marryat. 


FOR EVER and EVER: a Novel. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, Author of ‘ Loye’s Conflict’ 
and ‘ Too Good for Him.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION of UP THE 


COUNTRY. By the Hon. EMILY EDEN, Author of ‘The 
Semi-Detached House’ and ‘The Semi-Attached Couple.’ 
2 vols. crown 8yo. 218. 

From the Times.—“ In cabinet pictures of domestic life in India 
Miss Eden’s book is scarcely equalled. To those who have never 
seen the country they will be as full of interest and amusement as 
to the old Indian, for of all the letters here reprinted there is not 
one which is not full of life and humour. They contain by far 
the most picturesque and vivid descriptions of life in India which 
have been laid before the public for many years, and are as fresh 
and vivacious as if they had only come by the last overland mail.” 

“*There is a rer eae: charm about these letters. Nothing can 
be more graphic n the manner in which Miss Eden describes 
life in India. The gntemitieg the humour, the feminine vivacity 
with which she narrates what she did, saw, and endured will 
attract readers of all classes. We do not read about India; ; we 
see it. There is nota dull letter in the volumes, nor one from 
which it would be difficult to take a delightful passage.” 

Fortnightly Review. 


AFTER the STORM; or, Brother 


oe and his Neighbours in 1866- 66. By J. E. HILARY 
KINNER, Barrister-at-Law, — of ‘ The vale ue Danish 
Heroism.’ In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

““As readable and thoroughly entertaining a book about Ame- 
rican life and politics as any we hs ad for some time past. 
Mr. Skinner deserves emphatic praise for his sagacity in reading 
pres and the lightness and skill with which he tells a good 
story.”—Atheneu 


THRICE HIS: a Novel. 


post 8yo. 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? a Novel. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“A novel of far more than ordinary merit. The plot is bie 
conceived, and is worked out with much spirit and care. Th 
interest it creates is much enhanced by the admirable character- 
drawing in the book.”—Morning Star. 


The NATURALIST in VANCOUVER 


ISLAND and BRITISH COLUMBIA. By JOHN KEAST 

—— F.Z.S., late: Naturalist to the British North American 

andary Commission. 2 vols. crown 8yo. with many beau- 
titul Illustrations. 24s. 


“One of the very pleasantest works on natural history that it 
has n our fortune to meet with. The author hasa free and 
happy pene and. in his descri tions bird, beast, fish and inseet 
live before us, until we seem.to them.”—Globe: 


In 2 vols. 


Also, early Next Month, 
THE. FOURTH VOLUME OF 
Dr. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of 


ROME. Completing the History to the Fall of the Republic. 
Translated, with the Author's sanction, and Additions, by the 
Rey. W WILLIAM P P. DICKSON, D.D. In crown 8yo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, W., 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 





13, Great M ssliiaianiiteiii 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


en 
COMPLETION OF THE LIFE OF WEDGWOOD. 


Vol. II. of the LIFE of WEDGWOOD. 


From his Private Correspondence and Family Papers. By 
ELIZA METEYARD. Jedicated, by = to the 
Right Hon. W. E. Guapstone. 8yvo. dis. boux 

*,* This volume (completing the work) is embellished with 
nearly 200 beautiful Illustrations. 


TRAVELS in FRANCE and GER- 


MANY in 1865 and 1866; including a Steam Voyage down 
the Danube, and a Ride across the Mountains of European 
Turkey, from Belgrade to Montenegro. By Capt. SPENCER, 
Author of * Travels in Circassia,’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

“The clearness, good temper, and sound sense with which Capt. 
Spencer describes every subject that comes under his notice, the 
picturesque variety of his descriptions, and the minuteness as well 
as comprehensiveness of his observations, can be appreciated only 
by reading his yolumes.”—Daily News. 


COMBERMERE’S MEMOIRS and Soe oun E. 
From his Family Papers. By the RIGHT HON. MARY, VIS- 
COUNTESS COMBERMERE, and Capt. W. W. KNOLLYS. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 30s. bound. 
“A welcome and gracefully-written memorial of one of — 
greatest of England’s soldiers and worthiest of her sons.”—Pos 


The SPORTSMAN and NATURAL- 


IST in CANADA; or, Notes on the Natural History of the 
Game, Game Birds, and Fish of that Country. By MAJOR 
W. ROSS KING, F.R.G.S. ! oyal 8vo. illustrated 
with beautiful Coloured Plates and Woodcuts, 208. bound. 
** We predict for Major King’s volume a lasting reputation.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


PRISON CHARACTERS DRAWN 


from LIFE. Bya PRISON MATRON, Author of ‘ Female 
Life in Prison.’ 2 vols. 21s. 


The BEAUTIFUL in NATURE and 


ART. By Mrs. ELLIS, Author of ‘ The Women of England,” 
&e. ivol. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
RACHEL’S SECRET. By the Author 


of ‘THE MASTER OF MARTON.’ 3 vols. 
*** Rachel’s Secret’ isa novel of very considerable merit. 
story is interesting and touching. Its style is graceful 
correct.”—Star. 


NORA’S TRIAL. 3 vols. 


Ah! let not aught amiss within dispose 
A noble mind to practise on herself.”— Wordsworth. 


LORDS and LADIES. By the Author 

of ‘MARGARET and HER BRIDESMAIDS,’ &. 3 vols. 

*** Lords and Ladies’ is one of the most charming books with 

which the literature of fiction has been enriched this season. 

The truth and the value of the moral of the story will recommend 

it as highly as the vivacity;and humour of its style and the 
ingenuity of its construction.”—Morning Post. 


The WILD FLOWER of RAVENS- 


bg 3 By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN and I,’ ‘ DR. JACOB,’ 
c. 3 vols. 
“A beautiful tale, written with deep feeling. It charms by its 
elegi ance, and moves | its pathos.”—JUustrated News. 
novel of unusual excellence. It is : story of deep interest. 
The Wp nee Pe are superbly drawn.”—Sta 
arming story, of great originz ality, sf fall of pathos and grand 
nobility of thought and action.”—Observe 


The MOTHER’S FAVOURITE. By 
8. RUSSELL WHITNEY. 3 vols. 
** A work of no small ability. The plot is not only well con- 
ceived, but admirably executed.”—John Bull. 


BOOKS FOR “THE COUNTRY. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5e. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and gound, and illustrated by 
MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, &c. 
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7c Graeme. By Mrs: Oli- | Grandmother’s Money. 
ant. Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. 
Sem Slick’s Wise Saws. No Church. 5 
Mistress and Maid. By the 
Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
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John Halifax, Gentleman. 
The Crescent and — Cross. By | 
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Leigh — e.. Misérables, 
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LATIN GRAMMARS 
IN USE AT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Now ready, Eighteenth Edition, revised, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


KING EDWARD VIth LATIN 


GRAMMAR: Latine Grammatice Rudimenta; or, an Intro- 
duction to the Latin Tongue, for the Use of Schools. 

One peculiar characteristic of this Grammar is to be seen in the 
labour that has been bestowed on the a of examples for the 
illustration of the Rules. These examples have been chosen with 
a careful attention to their intrinsic value, moral, intellectual, 
and historical; so that the student who learns this Grammar will 
find that he has committed to memory a large stock of the best 
sayings of the best Latin Authors, both in prose and verse. 

It contains also a valuable Appendix, from various sources, 
some of them original, on Roman History, Chronology, Lite- 
rature, and Language. 


Also, Fifth Edition, revised, 12mo, 28. 6d. 


KING EDWARD VIth FIRST 


LATIN BOOK: The Latin Accidence ; including a Short Syntax 
and Prosody, with an English Translation, for Junior Classes. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





FOR SCHOOLS and YOUNG PERSONS. 


Now ee = 6 Maps, 30 pecan ont numerous 


/oodcuts, 622 pp. crown 8vo. 78. 
A SMALLER BIBLE DICTION- 


ARY, for the Use of Schools and Young Persons; containing its 
Antiquities, BAM ide Geography, and Natural History. By 
WM. SMITH, LL. Classical Examiner in the University of 
London. 

***Mhe Larger Dictionary of the Bible’ is mainly, intended for 
Divines and Scholars, and ‘The Concise Dictionary’ for Families 
and Students; but a smaller and more elementary work is needed 
for the use of” Schools, Sunday-School Teachers, and Young Per- 
sons. This work has been drawn up with this object, = a 
such an account of Biblical antiquities, biography. graphy, 
and natural history as a young person is likely to aan in the 
study of the Bible. In short, it seeks to render the same service 
to the study of the Bible as the Smaller Classical Dictionaries 
have done for the study of the Greek and Roman Classics in 
schools.”—Editor’s Preface. 


Lately amen 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S 


DICTIONARY, for the Use of tet and Students. 


ONCISE BIBLE 


With 


Illustrations. 1,050 pp. medium 8yo. 21s. 
Ill. 
Dr. WM. SMITH’S LARGER BIBLE 


DICTIONARY, for Divines and Scholars, With numerous Illus- 


trations. 3 vols. medium 8yo. 5l. 5s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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Captivity. With Maps. 8yo. 16s. each. 
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ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the CO- 


RINTHIANS, with Critical Notes and Dissertations. 8vo. 188. 


SINAI and PALESTINE, 


nexion with their History. Plans. 8vo. 148. 


The BIBLE in the HOLY LAND; 


being Extracts from the aboye Work, for Village Schools, he. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


in Con- 


SERMONS in the EAST, 


during the Tour of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


SERMONS PREACHED 


TERBURY CATHEDRAL. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of 


CANTERBURY. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The ADDRESSES and CHARGES 


of the late BISHOP STANLEY, with a Memoir. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 
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8yo. 98. 


CAN- 
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MEMORIALS of WESTMINSTER 
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LITERATURE 
Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths and Marriages in 
England. (Presented to both Houses of 
Parliament by command of Her Majesty.) 


As the Reports of Major Graham, the Registrar- 
General, are issued two years after the compila- 
tion of the tables on which they are founded, 
the Report now published relates to the year 
1864. This delay occasions no practical incon- 
venience, and seems to be necessary to ensure 
that completeness and accuracy without which 
these volumes would be useless. In one respect 
the Report printed in 1866 differs from those 
printed in preceding years. It gives greater 
prominence to the subject of marriage than to 
either of the other subjects with which the 
Registrar-General is concerned. No doubt a 
system of vital statistics is almost solely depen- 
dent on the facts relating to births and deaths; 
yet those relating to marriage are not without 
scientific value, and certainly they. are far from 
being destitute of interest to the general 
public. 

Marriage in England, as the Registrar- 
General tells us, is a public ceremony. It can 
only be performed in churches, in registered 
chapels, in Quakers’ meeting-houses, in syna- 
gogues,— that is, in some recognized place 
of public worship,—and in the office of the 
Superintendent Registrar. To render the 
contract which is made in the Registrar’s | 
office valid, six persons must be present: 
the Superintendent Registrar, the Marriage 
Registrar, two credible witnesses, the bride- 
groom and the bride. The Superintendent 





Registrar receives the declarations; the Regis- 
trar records the particulars of the transaction ; 
and all the six persons sign the register. In 
registered chapels the minister or the priest 
takes the place of the Superintendent Regis- | 
trar; the presence of the Marriage Registrar is | 
indispensable. This appears to be an excellent 
arrangement, as it relieves the minister of a | 
secular duty. The Registrar is not present at 
marriages in churches of the Establishment ; 
and this is in some respects to be regretted, 
“as the clergy,” to use the somewhat sarcastic 
language of Major Graham, “who are very 
naturally wrapt in the sacred functions of their 
office, sometimes do not write the names 
distinctly, and sometimes omit to mention 
whether the marriage is by licence or by banns.” | 
Only five persons are necessarily present at | 
marriages in churches, and they must sign the 
register. 

To obviate as far as possible any necessity | 
for that repentance at leisure which is supposed | 
to follow a marriage in haste, and to protect | 
the rights of parents and guardians, some legal 
delays are interposed between the expressed | 
intention to marry and the act of matrimony. 
To this there is the exception, that in the 
Established Church a man who has resided | 
fifteen days in a parish can obtain a surrogate’s | 
licence without notice, and be married in an | 
hour; and the special licence of the Archbishop | 
of Canterbury allows marriage to be solemnized | 
“at any convenient time and place.” Com-| 
monly, marriage is after a proclamation of | 





a Monday may be performed on the Wednesday | 
following at that office, or at a registered place | 
of worship, as stated in the notice. The certifi- | 
cate of the Superintendent Registrar is issued | 
after a notice of 21 days, during which it is 

suspended in his office, while the particulars | 
are recorded in the “ Marriage Notice Book,” | 
always accessible to the public, and affording 

an opportunity for “forbidding” the marriage 

or for entering a “ caveat.” Upon the grant of | 
the certificate the marriage may take place | 
either in the registrar’s.office or in a registered | 
place of worship, with the consent of the offici- | 
ating minister. Thus the marriages of the 

Roman Catholics and of the members of all | 
religious bodies, including Quakers and Jews, | 





have been about the average. So it is evident 
that the class of people who formerly married 
in Scotland now marry in the register office at 
Carlisle. They avoid marriage in places of reli- 
gious worship, and entertain strong objections to 
the proclamation of banns; for there are more 
marriages at Carlisle in the Established Church 
after licence than after banns, while the pro- 
portion generally is as one by church licence 
to six by banns. As marriage after banns is 
less common in Cumberland than in other coun- 
ties, it is the more singular, and excites unusual 
attention, to which the couples about to marry 
are naturally sensitive. They are in some cases 
willing to buy a licence to evade the ordeal, 
and in others, to avoid some of its severity, 


take place without hindrance, and without any | seek the quiet of the Superintendent’s office. 


other necessary delay than that required by | 
law for the grant either of the licence or the | 


certificate of the Superintendent Registrar. 


Formerly several persons at Gretna and 
Springfield represented the Blacksmith, who, 
in common story, was wont to forge hymeneal 


During the year 14,611 marriages were per- | fetters for runaway heiresses from England. 
formed in the Superintendent Registrars’ offices | Mr. John Linton, who established himself in 
| 


without any religious ceremony, and some of 


1825 at Gretna Hall, and converted it into an 


the parties were neither connected with the | inn for the ease of lovers, performed the cere- 


Church nor with any form of religious dissent. 


mony in an imposing costume, with a certain 


But probably, as marriage is a civil contract | solemnity, and down to the year 1851 kept a 
by common law, many of the 14,611 men and | register, which his widow informed the Regis- 


14,611 women were members of religious bodies. | 
This class of marriages is very unequally dis- | 
tributed over the country. There are few such | 
marriages in London ; and of these a large pro- | 
portion is performed in St. Pancras.and Isling- 
ton. That sailors have wives in every port, | 
and therefore avail themselves of the most 
secret and expeditious ceremony, may be an | 
ill-natured way of accounting for the fact that 
the greater part of the civil marriages in the | 
South-Eastern Counties take place at Ports- 


mouth: (Portsea Island), Brighton, the Isle of | 


Wight and Southampton. They are also nume- 
rous in the South-Western Counties, at Ply- 


| 
| 
! 
| 
} 


trar-General contains over 1,100 entries. In the 
year 1843 Mr. Murray, who kept the turnpike- 
gate on the English side of the Border, effected 
a revolution by representing to English visitors, 


| always in hot haste, that the further journey of 


two.miles.to Gretna Green was superfluous, as 
the wedding in his presence on the Scotch side 
of the Border was equally valid. The argument 
was held to be conclusive; and Mr. Murray 
continued his operations uninterruptedly until 
1858. In the year 1854 he registered no less 
| than 746 marriages, 42 on one day; in the year 

1856 the numbers rose to 757. Then passed 

Lord Brougham’s Act, and the entries fell to 


mouth and the contiguous districts, at Exeter, | about 30 in 1857, and 41 in 1858, Mr. Murray’s 
Truro and Bath; in the Eastern Counties, at pleasant occupation was soon at an end; and he 
Ipswich and Norwich; in the South Midland | died in the year 1861. 


Counties, at Northampton, Wycombe, Oxford, 
Bedford, Chesterton and Cambridge; in the 
North Midland Counties, at Birstal, Birming- 
ham, Leicester and Derby. The civil marriages 
were proportionally few in Cheshire and Lan- 
cashire, except in Bolton, Oldham, Rochdale, 
Haslingden, Burnley and Blackburn ; and they 
were not numerous in Yorkshire, except in 


Halifax, Huddersfield, Leeds and York. The) 


excessive number of marriages in the register 
offices of Durham and Northumberland iis, | 
perhaps, partly due to the presence of a large 
colliery population, and partly to the prevalence | 
of a feeling against the publicity of marriages. 
In Carlisle the marriages in the register office | 
are more than double the number of the mar- 
riages in the Established Church, and more than 
six times as numerotyg as the marriages in Non- | 
conformist and Roman Catholic chapels. Upon 
looking back through the registers it is seen | 
that there was a sudden increase of these mar- | 
riages in the year 1857, and that increase has | 
since been sustained. | 
This sudden increase was owing to Lord | 
Brougham’s famous Act for preventing Gretna | 
Green marriages. The Act came into operation | 
on the Ist of January, 1857, and provides that | 
no irregular marriage in Scotland shall be valid | 
unless one of the parties had lived beyond the | 


The following letter from Mr. Robert Forster, 
himself a blacksmith, on the English side, who 
' took an active part in pointing out the evils of 
| Border marriages, is not without interest :— 
** Longtown, Thursday, March 8th, 1866. 
“Sir,—I have been to Sark Bridge and also at 
Gretna to-day. Mr. Murray’s widow is still living 
at the house with part of the family. I saw her 
son James, and he consented to let me look at the 
| register of the last year before Lord Brougham’s 
Act came into operation ; that was in 1856. There 
are 757 entries of marriages in that year; 20 of 
them took place on May 10th—that would be one 
of the days in the term week Whitsuntide; and on 


| November 8th there are 39 entries of marriages — 


that would be one of the days in the term week at 
Martinmas, He told me there were far more entries 
than 39 in one day in some of the term week days 
if the books were searched. He tcld me it:was a 
serious thing for them, as his father built the house 
for the very purpose of marriages. In 1857 there 
are only 30 entries of marriages altogether. In 
1858 there are 41 entries altogether. When at 
Gretna I found Mr. Linton’s widow was living at 
Annan, with the marriage books of her husband 
in her possession. Several others used to keep books 
about Springfield ; one of the main hands is named 
Douglas, a weaver by trade. If all the books that 
were kept were carefully looked into, it would reveal 
a fearful state of things, for any man that had a 
mind to keep a marriage book, and a few forms tu 


banns upon three Sundays in the parish church, | Border for twenty-one days immediately pre- | fl! up, was at liberty to start the system.” 


and thus a delay of at least fifteen days is| 
secured. 


ceding the marriage. This stopped the common | 
practice in Carlisle of crossing over the Border | 


It thus appears that there is a record of 71 
void and illegal marriages. That the keeper of 


The licence of the Superintendent Registrar! to get married at the famous turnpike, without | the turnpike-gate who so violated the law should 
can be obtained on due notice entered in the ceremony, in the easy, irregular fashion of Seot- have escaped with impunity is remarkable, and 
“ Marriage Notice Book,” kept open for inspec-| land. The marriages in Carlisle before the year | points to a defect in the Gretna Green Act of 
tion during one whole day; so the marriage of | 1857 were much below the ordinary average of | Parliament. 


which notice is given at the registrar's office on | 


England ; but since that date the marriages | 


In Cardiff, Neath, Swansea and Merthyr Tydfil 
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in South Wales,and Bangor and Conway in the | being more costly than marriage by banns, 


North, many marriages are contracted in register 
offices. Seamen and miners avail themselves 
most freely of the register offices; and it is 
stated that some of the people, who rarely go 
to a place of worship, would not marry at all if it 
were not possible to marry as easily as it is under 
the Registration Act. Such marriages, there- 
fore, are not withdrawn from the churches of 
the Establishment, or from the chapels of the 
Nonconformists, but from the ranks of immo- 
rality. 

Eight marriages in ten are performed accord- 
ing to the rites of the Established Church; 
and of the eight, six are after proclamation of 
banns, which has the advantage in country 
places of publishing the contemplated act to 
all the parishioners, and giving parties inter- 


ested and justified an opportunity of “ forbid- | 


ding the banns.” It seems to be admitted in 
these cases that the delay and the public pro- 
clamation of an act binding for life, affecting 
children unborn, and property to a variable 


extent, are useful, if not indispensable ; but | 


it happens that in large cities common names 


rapidly enunciated from the reading-desk con- | 
vey no information, and in cases where property | 
or minors are concerned a licence can be pur- | 
chased, which overrides every other security. | 


The licence, descended from the age of indul- 
gences, is a fiscal advantage to officers of the 
English Church, and is so popular among large 
classes that it can never be superseded, unless | 
it is proved to be disadvantageous by decisive | 
instances. The fee for a licence is a kind of | 
fine on the parties for performing an act, without 
the usually recognized provisions against its 
evil consequences. 

By an Act of Henry the Eighth, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is empowered to grant 


| 


except in the North, it distinguishes classes, 
and is fashionable, so that nearly all people of 
the middle class and some artisans marry by 
licence, while all the labouring population 
marry by banns, or its equivalent certificate. 
Marriages as far as the fees are concerned, 
may be thrown into two classes: (1) cheap 
marriages, and (2) dear marriages. The fees 
for marriage by licence vary in the several 
parishes, so do those by banns; but for the 
present purpose the fees for cheap marriages 
may be set down roughly at 12s., and those 
for dear marriages at 3/. 4s. Thus the man who 
marries by licence pays about 2I. 12s. for the 
privilege. The number of cheap marriages 
in the year 1864 was 153,808, which at 12s. 
each cost 92,2851.; while the number of dear 
marriages was 26,579, which at 31. 4s. cost 
85,0531. There is another class of “ dear mar- 
riages,” which is beyond the scope of the 
Registrar-General. The public must look for 
any record of such marriages in “reports” 
very different from those of Major Graham. 
| When the justly liberal fees of the wealthy in 
churches and chapels, as well as the subscrip- 
tions of the Roman Catholics, are taken into 
account, after allowing for poor places, the 
annual marriage fees in England are probably 
not less than 200,000/., of which the people 
who marry by licence—one-seventh of the 
total number—may pay about the half. 
Marriages are solemnized in more than 
eleven cases out of twelve by religious rites. 
While eight married in register offices, ninety- 
two men per cent. married in churches, chapels, 
synagogues and meeting-houses in the face of 
their respective communities; the law now 
oppressing no conscience, but allowing the 
utmost freedom of choice, as far as religious 


faculties, dispensations and licences in this | ceremonial is concerned. Under this equal 
articular as the Pope had previously done.| system 78 in 100 marriages are celebrated 


Such licences from banns were originally | 
intended exclusively for persons of noble and | 
illustrious quality; but long usage has extended 
them to the convenience of other classes. A 
Select Committee of the House of Lords 
reporting on this subject about forty years 
ago, said, “The privilege of a special licence 
permitting marriage at any time in any con- 
venient place is still restricted to persons of | 
condition, but does not bar the Archbishop | 
from granting such favours beyond these limits | 
in certain circumstances for a fee of about | 
thirty guineas.” | 

In Scotland marriages by licence are un- 
known; and regular marriages can only be 
solemnized after the payment of fees ranging | 
from 5s. to 1/. 10s., for the publication of banns | 
in the Established churches of the parishes in | 
which the parties have resided for six weeks. 
The banns are usually published on three con- | 
secutive Sundays; but in some parishes they 
may for a double fee be published on two Sun- 
days, and for a triple fee on one Sunday. Thus 
the facility for an immediate marriage is sold 
in Scotland, as it is in England, to those who 
are willing to pay for it. The marriage is cele- 
brated at the house of the minister, or the | 
house of one of the parties. 

In France the Registrar (Officier de I’ Etat | 
Civil), in all cases, proclaims the notice of mar- 
riage twice, at a week’s interval, and sus- 
pends it in front of the town hall, or house in 
which the communal officers meet. Three days 
after the last publication the marriage may be 
celebrated. 

Practically the marriages of the higher classes 
in England by licence, after complicated settle- 
ments, are probably entered on with more 
deliberation than the marriages of labourers 
and artisans by banns; but marriage by licence 





according to the rites of the Church of 
England ; and fourteen according to the rites 
of the various religious bodies. Exclusive 
of Roman Catholics, Jews and Quakers, who 
all marry rigorously according to their own 
rites, and exclusive of the marriages in register 
offices, 156,710 marriages were celebrated ; 
15,627 in Nonconformist chapels, 4nd 141,083 
in churches. The marriages in the churches 
were in number to those in chapels as nine to 
one. Up to the year 1837 marriage, except 
in the case of Quakers and Jews, could 
only be solemnized in England according 
to the rites of the English Church; and much 
must be allowed for habit, and for what may, 
as in the case of the licence, be called fashion ; 
much also for the appropriate, generous, and 
natural sentiments which the English marriage 
service embodies: but this high proportion of 
nine marriages at church to one at chapel is 
evidence of the willing acceptance by many 
Dissenters of a church rite. 

In former reports the Registrar-General en- 
deavoured to show that a general relation exists 
between the price of wheat and the number of 
marriages in England. In this volume he has 
an elaborate examination of the question whe- 
ther the price of wheat and the causes with 
which it is associated have the same influence 
on the upper and the lower classes of society. 

The general result appears to be that the 
numbers marrying in the two classes vary in 
inverse proportions; that is, among the classes 
marrying by banns and certificate high prices 
reduce the number of marriages, whilst high 
prices increase the number of marriages of the 
class marrying by licence. It would be an in- 
teresting subject of further inquiry, but, we 
fear, one beyond the reach of the Registrar- 
General’s department, to ascertain why fashion- 





able marriages should increase with high prices. 
Is it that luxurious bachelors become aroused 
to the necessity of more careful housekeeping ? 

Unlike birth and death, marriage is a volun- 
tary act, and if men and women so will, all the 
marriages of a country may be celebrated in 
any single month of the year. But human will 
is influenced by motives, and these appear to 
operate through all the seasons of the year with 
variable force. In London, the close of the sea- 
son among the higher classes is a matrimonial 
epoch. This seems to justify the story one some- 
times hears about Lady So-and-So saying to 
her daughter, “ Wait for awhile; you can have 
the Captain if no better parti offers before the 
end of the season.” Among the working classes, 
the festivals of Whitsuntide and Christmas, 
and the season of Lent, exert some influence; 
also the terms of service, which vary in different 
counties. The geniality of spring is perceptible; 
but Lincolnshire is the only county in which 
the spring weddings exceed the autumn wed- 
dings in number. The accumulations of autumn 
supply a store of food, and the harvest wages 
of the young swains in agricultural districts 
are often wisely invested in the furniture of a 
cottage. 

After the first decisive question has been 
answered in the affirmative, the next question 
is, “ What day?” It seems that one day in the 
week is always avoided—Friday. In pagan 
times, this Dies Veneris was the favourite day 
for such celebrations ; but, for obvious reasons, 
the early Church made Friday no longer a day 
of pleasure, but one of carnal mortification. 
Hence, it has come to be regarded as an un- 
lucky day; sailors will not proceed to sea, and 
women will not wed, on Friday. Half the wed- 
dings are on Sunday and Monday; Saturday 
is the next favourite. 

While 147,914 bachelors wedded spinsters, 
and 7,511 bachelors wedded widows, 16,117 
widowers wedded spinsters, and 8,845 widowers 
wedded widows. Thus 155,425 bachelors and 
24,962 widowers wedded 164,031 spinsters and 
16,356 widows. Of 100 men married, 86°16 
were bachelors, 13°84 were widowers; the pro- 
portions were nearly six bachelors to one 
widower. Of 100 women married, 90°93 were 
spinsters, 9°07 were widows; of 11, 10 were 
spinsters, one was a widow. The proportion of 
re-marriages to first marriages is higher than it 
was 20 years ago; this is a curious fact, and 
would puzzle Mr. Weller, for it seems to prove 
that widows are growing more and more popu- 
lar every day. The highest proportion of widows 
re-married isin Hampshire. Precocious marriages 
are numerous: 11,934 boys and 36,235 girls 
married under age; so in 100 of each sex, 6°62 
males, and 20°09 females, married before attain- 
ing the full age of 21. The bridegroom and the 
bride invariably sign the marriage register. In 
the year 1864, of 180,387 couples married, it is 
found that the bridegroom and the bride wrote 
their names in 106,569 instances; the bride- 
groom or the bride made a mark instead of 
writing the name in 47,236 instances; the 
bridegroom and the bride both signed with 
marks in 26,582 instances ; 41,998 bridegrooms 
and 58,402 brides made their marks instead of 
writing their names. What are we to infer from 
these facts? Not, say some clergymen, that all 
the women who make marks are unable to 
write their names, for they are sometimes so 
“nervous” that they decline to write, and 
make crosses. This may be true; but against 
any women deducted from the ranks of ignor- 
ance on this ground, must be set a large num- 
ber of women who write their names so badly 
as to prove that they have no command over 
writing for any useful purpose. 

The Registrar-General certainly does good 
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service by calling attention, year after year,| sequently, 100 wives bore 22'0 children annu- 
to this proof of a lamentable want of edu- | ally. In like manner, it is found that 100 
cation. These figures really indicate greater} unmarried women bore on an average 1°7 
ignorance than has been generally supposed.| illegitimate children; that is, 17 children to 
It should be recollected that the marriageable| 1,000 women. 100 women, including the 
women of a country are a selected class, and! married and the unmarried, bear 12°3 children 
include very few of the infirm, deformed,! annually on an average. In Scotland during 
idiotic, or others incapable of learning. They| the same years the following proportions were 
can nearly all learn to write if they have the) found to exist: 100 wives bore 24°8 children 
opportunity. According to the Report of Dr.) annually; 100 spinsters or widows bore 1°9 ille- 
Stark, addressed to the Registrar-General of} gitimate children; and 100 women-bore 12:0 


Scotland, it appears that all the women of the 
county of Kinross who married wrote their 
names in the registers; the proportions per 
cent. were also 98 in Peebles, 98 in Kincardine, 
96 in Roxburgh, 96 in Kirkcudbright ; 
94 in Perth; 92 in Fife; 91 in Edinburgh; 
and 93 in the far-off Orkneys. Under these 
circumstances, therefore, he must be an ex- 
treme optimist who can contend that the state | 
of education of the women of England is 
the best possible, when it is found that by the 
same test in 100 of the marrying women of 
the county of Bedford, only 55 write their 
names, in Cornwall only 60, in Staffordshire 
52, in Lancashire 53, in the West Riding only 
57, in Durham only 62, in Monmouthshire 
only 48, in North Wales only 51,and in South 





Wales only 44. 

On the delicate question as to the conse-| 
quences of marriage, the Registrar-General | 
mentions some interesting facts, and indulges | 
in one or two curious speculations. The mar- | 
riages in a calendar year give rise to births 
which are registered year after year for twenty 
years. The births to the 167,723 marriages in 
the year 1859 could only be determined by 
following all the families and counting all the 
children unto the end. The division of the sum 
of the children by the marriages would accu- 
rately express the fecundity, as it has been 
called, of marriages. If the annual marriages 
do not increase or decrease in number through 
a series of years, the division of the annual 
births by the annual marriages of the same 
years expresses the fecundity pretty accurately; 
but the marriages in England are increasing 
rapidly ; consequently, the 740,275 births re- 
gistered in the year 1864 must be divided by 
the marriages of some earlier year to get an 
approximation to the fecundity. As the age of 
the mothers is unfortunately not recorded, the 
interval in England is unknown which inter- 
venes between the mean age of marriage and 
the mean age of the mothers when their chil- 





dren are born; otherwise that interval would | 
indicate the calendar years with which the | 
births of the year 1864 should be compared. | 
But the interval in Sweden between the mean | 
age of mothers at marriage (25°8 years) and 
their mean age at the births of their children | 
(31°7) is six years; and the interval in England | 
cannot differ much from six years. Hence, if | 
the legitimate births of given years are divided | 
by the marriages of six years’ earlier date, the | 
quotient will be the proportion of children to a| 
marriage within close limits. In England the | 
births thus determined to a marriage were | 
4'255, A'301, 4°304, in the years 1862, 1863, | 
and 1864. In Scotland the births in 1862 to 
the average marriages of six years earlier date | 
(1855, 1856, and 1857) were 4°694. The num- | 


children, legitimate or illegitimate. The wives 
of Scotland as well as the spinsters are appa- 
rently more prolific than the corresponding 
classes in England; and yet taken collectively 
the women of England are more prolific than 
the women of Scotland. 1,000 English women 
(age 15—55) bear 123 registered children an- 
nually, while 1,000 Scotch women bear 120 
children. The difference is slight, but it is in 
favour of the English women. This appears, at 
first sight, to be contradictory and paradoxical. 
It is explained by the circumstance that.the 
proportion of recognized wives in the popu- 
lation is much lower in proportion in Scotland 
than it is in England; and as the fecundity of 
wives is to that of spinsters as 13 to 1, a slight 
difference in the proportions alters the birth- 
rates of the two populations. The difference in 
this respect between England and Scotland is 
great: in England, 52 in 100 women of the age 
15—55 are wives, 48 only are spinsters and 
widows; in Scotland, the proportions are, re- 
versedly, 44 recognized wives to 56 spinsters 
and widows. 

It has been said that the late Prof. Boole, 
in his ‘Laws of Thought, pushed the use of 
algebraic symbols too far. The Registrar-Gene- 
ral, however, furnishes us with abstruse formule 
on this delicate subject, one heretofore regarded 
as far beyond the reach of mathematics. We 
must conclude by leaving the following “ equa- 
tions of condition” to be worked out by such 
of our readers as can comprehend them :— 

‘*Let the fecundity of wives age 15—55 in 
England be thus expressed by 

legitimate children in a year _ 


=f; 


wives living in a year 
and that of unmarried women by 

illegitimate children _ 

spinsters and widows _ 
And for Scotland put /= legitimate births in cor- 
responding year, borne by w wives of age 15—55; 
also ¢ = illegitimate births by s spinsters and 
widows of same age. Then to obtain the proportion 
(y) of spinsters to be transferred to wives, and of 
illegitimate births (x) to be transferred to the legi- 
timate, in order to make the fecundity of the cor- 
responding classes equal to those of England, we 
have these equations of condition :— 
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The Amusing Songster.—The Social Songster.— 
Everybody's Song Book.—The Family Song 
Book. Edited by J. E. Carpenter. (Routledge 
& Sons.) 


ber of children to a marriage thus appears to | Havive taken up this series of little sixpenny 
be greater in Scotland than in England; and | volumes under an impression that we should 
this is held to be a proof that married women | find them a classified collection of our more 


are more prolific in Scotland than in England. 
Proceeding upon another basis, the annual 
number of legitimate children registered in 
England was 626,506 in the five years 1856-60; 
when the average number of wives of the age 
15—55, determined directly from the census 


returns of 1851 and 1861, was 2,843,374; con- , 


| popular songs and ballads, a survey of their 


contents has occasioned us that measure of dis- 
appointment which is experienced by persons 
who, after bargaining for that which they know 





cannot be of any great value, find themselves 
in possession of something that is scarcely at all | 


better than nothing. As a collector Mr. Car- | 


penter neither observes nor professes to observe 
any principle, save the simple rule of takin 
what happens to lie nearest to his hand; an 
the incongruous pieces which he has thus 
gathered together are placed before the reader 
without any attempt at even such an arrange- 
ment as is suggested by the above titles. In the 
absence of a more exact classification from the 
collector’s pen, we should venture to divide them 
into two groups—songs written by the editor, 
and songs not written by the editor. For this 
latter and somewhat larger section of the com- 
pilation we are by no means inclined to speak 
with unqualified disrespect, as it comprises 
some of Dibdin’s most familiar songs, several 
of Moore’s sweetest melodies, and many choice 
specimens of the lyrical power from the writings 
of some of our great national poets. But our 
satisfaction with the entertainment does not 
extend to the too profuse offerings of the edi- 
torial muse, the number and quality of which 
warrant a suspicion that their author is more 
solicitous for his own fame than for the honour 
of the stronger minstrels whom he condescends 
to notice. Regarded as a device for drawing 
attention to his own poems, which by them- 
selves would certainly command no wide circle 
of readers, Mr. Carpenter’s compilation is, 
perhaps, entitled to the praise which easy 
moralists bestow on clever tricks and new 
forms of sharp practice; but even from this 
point of view the venture is not to be com- 
mended for prudence any more than for good 
taste. Indeed, the comparisons which the editor 
provokes by the unnatural juxtaposition of his 
sorry doggerel with the fine harmonies and stir- 
ring verse of classic poetry are just those severest 
judgments that inflict the most acute anguish 
on vain and feeble rhymesters. Felicitously in- 
sensible to ridicule or blind to the deficiency 
of his labour must the poetaster be who could 
place side by side with Moore’s “Take back 
the virgin page” such pointless jingle as the 
following song, by J. E. Carpenter :— 
Mayst thou be happy each coming day, 
Some gleam of sunshine still round thee play, 
True hearts to greet thee and meet thy caress, 
Friends to adore and one loved one to bless’; 
Though I have proffered my friendship in vain, 
Striven, but vainly, thy young heart to gain ; 
Why should I not wish thee well in my heart ?— 
Mayst thou be happy, although we must part. 
Mayst thou be happy—it was not to be 
Thy future lot should be centred in me, 
Tho’ I was true as the earth to the sun, 
Love, to be perfect, is two hearts in one ; 
All that I ask is, remember me stiil 
As one who'd have bow’d to thy wish or thy will,— 
Who sought not thy wealth, but thy hand and thy heart ;— 
Mayst thou be happy, although we must part. 
When we have said that the above lines are 
a favourable sample of Mr. Carpenter’s lyrical 
faculty, readers may be left to decide whether 
he should be most highly rated as an Amusing, 
or Social, or Family, or Universal songster. In 
justice to the gentleman and his companions, 
it should, however, be added that the volumes 
furnish proof that, in the vast host of minor 
minstrels, there are songsters who have no right 
to look down upon Mr. Carpenter with disdain. 
Mr. G. H. French’s ‘Soldier’s Dream of Home’ 
—a song deemed worthy of preservation in Mr, 
Carpenter’s casket of Amusing songs—begins 
thus— 
In battle’s field, ’mid cannons’ roar, 
A brave young soldier’s there, 
Defending nobly with his sword, 
His country’s colours dear ! 
**Still, still fight on!” the warriors cry, 
Till night o’ershades the day ; 
Then, in redoubt, on knapsack rough, 
The tired soldier lay. 






Fatigued, careworn, sweet welcome sleep 
His fancy leads to roam, 
Near to his loving wife and child, 
And happy native home. 
He hears the mother’s angel-voice 
Lull their first-born to rest ; 
He feels affection’s fond embrace, 
And thinks again he’s bless’d. 
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Another of the “amusing songsters;’ warbles 
about a silent river— 


River ! that in silence windest 
Thro’ the meadows bright and free, 
Till at length thy rest thou findest 
In the bosom of the sea! 
Oft in sadness and in illness, 
I have watched thy current glide, 
Till the beauty of its stillness 
Overflow’d me like a tide. 


It is strange that the poet should have been 
so powerfully affeeted by the stillness of the 
water, which was gliding past him with a per- 
ceptible current! In contrast to such insincere 
jingle, which one would thiuk could scarcely 
serve the low ends of a musical publisher, Mr. 
Carpenter gives us this ditty :— 

THE FARMER’S SON. 

[ANonyMous, 1800.] 

Good people, give attention, while I do sing in praise 
Of the happy situation we were in in former days ; 
When my father kept a farm, and my mother milk’d her 


cow, 
How happily we lived then to what we do now! 
When my mother she was knitting, my sister she would 


spin, 

And by their good industry they kept us neat and clean ; 

I rose up in the morning, with my father went to 
plough,— 

How happily we lived then to what we do now! 

My brother gave assistance in tending of the sheep; 

When tired with our labour, how contented we could 
sleep ! 

Then early in the morning we again set out to plough,— 

How happily we lived then to what we do now ! 

Then to the market with the fleece, when the little herd 
were shorn, 

And our neighbours we supplied with a quantity of corn ; 

For half-a-crown a bushel we would sell it then, I vow,— 

How happily we lived then to what we do now! 

I never knew at that time, go search the country round, 

That butter ever sold for more than fourpence per pound, 

And a quart of new milk for a penny from the cow,— 

How happily we lived then to what we do now! 


How merry would the farmers then sing along the road. 


When wheat was sold at market for five pounds a load 1 
They ’d drop into an alehouse, and drink ‘‘God speed the 
plough,” — 


How happily we lived then to what we do now! 





A blessing to the squire, for he gave us great content, 

And well he entertain’d us when my father paid his rent ; 

With flagons of good ale he’d drink, ‘* Farmer, speed the 
plough,”— 

How happily we lived then to what we do now! 

At length the squire died, sir—oh, bless his ancient 
vate !— 

Another fill’d with pride came as heir to the estate; 

He took my father’s farm away, and others too, I vow, 

Which brought us to the wretched state that we are in | 
now. 


May Providence befriend us, and raise some honest heart 
The poor for to disburden, who long have felt the smart ; 
To take the larger farms and divide them into ten, 

That we may live as happy now as we did then. 

Had Mr. Carpenter given us fewer of his 
own “words for music,” and more songs as | 
genuine and characteristic as this wail of | 
agricultural distress, his collection of lyrical | 

¥. | 
poems would have been more valuable and less 
ridiculous. 








The History of Henry the Fifth, King of Eng- | 
land, Lord of Ireland, and Heir of France. | 
By George Makepeace Towle. (New York, | 
Appleton & Co.) 

Tue heroic king who, like most heroes, was a 

costly luxury to his country, on which he left 

many a burthen too oppressive for the shoulders | 
of either his son or people to bear, has been a | 
favourite subject for literary artists to paint in 
words, and for literary philosophers to study, | 
judge, praise, blame, acquit, or condemn. 
Eight-and-twenty years ago Mr. Tyler pub- 
lished a life of the hero of Agincourt, which 
had the merit of being partly founded on 
original documents not previously used. The 
author cleared away many old errors con- 
nected with Henry, who was shown to be 
neither a madcap Prince, nor a man to insult 

a Chief Justice, nor a disobedient son eager 

to wear the crown which his sick father could 

hardly support. With this work, carefully 
written and compiled, Mr. Towle does not 








appear to be quite satisfied. His own attempt, 
he says, is “to present a truthful narrative of 
Henry’s character and career. There is no 
reliable history of him extant.” We looked, 
therefore, with interest to the new sources of 
information which the author had, doubtless, 
opened; but we were somewhat disappointed 
in finding none that are not generally accessible. 
The list of authorities opens with Froissart, 
contains the names of “various historians of 
more or less authority,” and ends with Miss 
Strickland’s ‘Queens of England’ ! 

The name of Froissart will rightly lead our 
readers to suppose that there is an introduction 
to the book of some length ; it, in fact, embraces 
the period from the Crusades to the death of 
Richard the Second. When Mr. Towle comes 
to the fall of that unhappy, unclean, and detest- 
able monarch, and to the attendant triumph of 
Bolingbroke, he manifests some contempt for 
the people and popular judgments. “ Ever 
thus,” he says, when describing the entry of 
the,dejected Richard and the exulting Henry 
into London, the people welcoming only the 
victor,—“ Ever thus, from the beginning of the 
world, have those been insulted who have fallen 
from a high estate. The multitude follows suc- 
cessful usurpation, but never offers a shield to 
fallen dignity.” But the people whom Mr. Towle 
thus censures, not justly, were acting a most 
important political part between Richard and 
Bolingbroke. They helped, at least, the latter 
to depose the former, and could not be expected 
to weep at his fall. Mr. Towle himself becomes 
aware of this fact; his account of the coronation 
of Henry the Fourth ends with the words— 
“Thus closed the memorable day on which was 
confirmed, in royal state, the first English king 
of the people's choice.” 

This, however, is not exactly accurate. Henry 
had no hereditary: right, and, accordingly, he 
appealed formally to the people; but other 
kings had done the like before him. Heirship 
was not strictly regarded; and the people, in a 
certain sense, chose their monarchs as they chose 
Bolingbroke. Rufus dated the commencement 
of his reign only from the day of his coronation. 
This was a sort of compliment to the people, 
who on that day hailed him king. Henry the 
First was “chosen by the people,” till when 
Henry hardly accounted himself king. He was 
English born, and the people the more readily 
elected him, or ratified his assumption of royalty 
by their voices. Stephen possessed no here- 
ditary right, but he was proclaimed king by 
the assent of the clergy and people. Henry the 
Second’s agreement with Stephen touching the 
succession was ratified by the Peers and popular 
consent; and even John’s “shallow pretence” 
was confirmed by the assent of his subjects. 
The crowning seems to have been considered 
the seal of the popular consent. The theory, at 
least, and it was something more than a mere 
fiction, was, that the people chose their own 
governors. The democracy may have been 
sometimes deceived, but they, at least, fancied 
they had voices in the matter; and that flattered 
their pride and satisfied their minds. 

It is, again, inaccurate to say that the mul- 
titude are traitorous to their fallen favourites. 
Richard the Third, for his own sake and the 
sake of the gallant father whom he loved, was 
the popular king throughout the north of 
England. The triumph of Richmond never 
shook Richard from northern hearts. Bacon 
bears well-known testimony to how those hearts 
were stirred by affectionate feeling at the very 
mention of Richard’s name,—long after Henry 
the Seventh was seated on the throne. 

We must, further, take exception to the 
estimate of another great man, very forcibly 


! sketched in the Introduction to this volume. - 





Mr. Towle insists that Richard the Second’s 
uncle, Thomas Duke of Gloucester, was rest- 
less, daring; heartless, scheming, conscienceless, 
cunning, ambitious, and treacherous. Undoubt- 
edly, Thomas Plantagenet had small respect 
for a nephew who was mean, extravagant, and 
in his vices unable or careless to affect even an 
appearance of:decency. Mr. Towle names Wal- 
singham among his authorities. Let us remind 
him of what Walsingham says of Richard the 
Second and Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, 
whom he created Duke of Ireland. Even with 
a “prout fertur” the details are damaging to 
the King as well as to his effeminate favourite. 

Except that the people were taught to love 
Thomas of Gloucester far more than his nephew, 
their king, there was no cause of offence given 
by the former. Mr. Towle, who dislikes him, 
says—“To what height the Duke carried his 
projects in his own fancy, it is not possible to 
say; certain it is, that he sought to degrade 
Richard from the throne.” Thus, the author is 
certain of what it is not possible to decide; 
and he adds, that the Duke of Gloucester, 
“discovered in his conspiracies by the true 
friends of the King, was arrested, and trans- 
ported to the confinement of a prison at Calais, 
and there he was probably assassinated. A 
report of his death by apoplexy was circulated 
through England.” Plantagenet was mut- 
dered. After the deed, the King raised five 
peers, who were about the person of Thomas at 
the time of his murder, higher in the peerage. 
In 1397 Richard made his half-brother (by 
Joan, widow of the Black Prince), John 
Holland, Earl of Huntingdon, Duke of Exeter; 
Thomas Holland, Earl of Kent, became Duke 
of Surrey; Thomas, Lord Despencer, was named 
Earl of Gloucester, though the murdered Duke’s 
young son, Humphrey, was still alive; Edward 
Plantagenet, Earl of Rutland, was raised to 
the dukedom of Albemarle; and John Beau- 
fort, Earl of Somerset, eldest natural son of 
John of Gaunt, was elevated to the marquisate 
of Dorset. It was asserted by Mr. Carlyle, in 
his late address, at Edinburgh, that before 
the time of Charles the First men won their 
peerages, or were raised to higher dignities, 
only because of their heroic merits and deeds ; 
whereas since that period the peerage had been 
growing worthless, on account of the question- 
able merits of the men on whom that rank had 
been conferred. All our history dissents from 
this view; and no part of our history so strongly 
shows it to be incorrect as the reign of Richard 
the Second. The peers whom we have named 
above, and who were simultaneously raised in 
the peerage soon after Gloucester lay dead 
at Calais, were all arraigned on the charge of 
being his murderers on Henry the Fourth 
coming to the throne; for the Duke was 
Henry’s uncle as well as Richard’s. “The 
issue was,” says Mr. Towle, “that the mildest 
punishment which royal generosity could exer- 
cise was visited upon the arraigned nobles. They 
were merely deprived of the higher titles with 
which they had been adorned by Richard.” 

It was, however, only for a brief season. 
Rightly or wrongly, John and Thomas Holland, 
degraded in 1399, were beheaded in 1400. 
Despencer seemed likely to escape with degra- 
dation only; but the multitude, loyal to the 
memory of Duke Thomas, put a sort of Lynch 
law in force, and cut off Despencer’s head in a 
rougher way than by the ordinary executioner. 
John Beaufort and Edward Plantagenet did 
indeed come off with simple loss of the higher 
peerages given by Richard ; but, in the case of 
the last, it is to be remembered that the fat 
Plantagenet, a conspirator against both kings, 
was also a betrayer of his associates. He lived, 
however, to render service to his country by 
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falling at Agineourt. These conspiratorssuffered 
for that alleged attempt on the life of Henry 
which brought about the murder of Richard, 
who “had become so thoroughly contemptible 
that none regretted his death, excepting those 
who lost the excuse which his name gave for 
insurrection.” 

The blood of the Plantagenet murdered at 
Calais “sank into the ground.” It finally dis- 
appeared a few years ago in the person of 
Stephen Penny, sexton at the burying-ground 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

Throughout the personal history of Henry 
the Fifth, Mr. Towle, like many biographers, 
is a little too much in love with his hero, Our 
old, bad school-books affirmed that the young 
prince was riotously gay, extravagant in his 
debauchery, and outrageously addicted to in- 
toxication. Modern research has proved this 
to be untrue; but we are not quite prepared to 
accept Henry of Monmouth for the nearly 
faultless hero that he is made to appear by Mr. 
Tyler and Mr. Towle. He was indeed heroic, 
but with all the blemishes to be found in heroes. 
Mr. Towle claims for him the distinction of 
being the greatest of the Plantagenets,—but 
that lofty appellation more truly belongs to the 
first Edward. The assumption of the title of 
“ Heir of France” was made in spite of Henry’s 
own knowledge that he had no shadow of right 
to put such a title forth. The claim of Hdward 
the Third was hardly more sustainable. Ed- 
ward, however, claimed through his mother; 
but as that mother was barred from succession 
to the French crown by the Salic law, she 
could not transmit to her son rights which she 
herself did not possess. Henry revived old 
claims simply because France was in a state of 
anarchy, and he deemed that France’s difficulty 
was England’s opportunity. Of course, his 
intentions were all of the purest, and his actions 
did not belie them. What he heroically won 
his feeble son unheroically lost. All went from 
the Lion of England, except Calais. Even that 
proud distinction de before certain English 
names dropped out of use in Henry the Sixth’s 
time, as if to prove the total surrender of all 
claims upon either French forms or French 
territory. But, nominally, something more than 
the claims existed down to a period within the 
remembrance of living persons. Calais, indeed, 
passed from us, bya bold stroke suddenly dealt 
by valiant Frenchmen, under Guise, in the reign 
of Mary. Guise proved himself to be the man 
who was almost despaired of in the national 
proverb which said of any one whose sayings 
were bolder than his doings, “Il n’est pas 
Phomme qui pourra chasser les Anglais hors de 
France.” Elizabeth would have made many a 
sacrifice to buy back Calais—the last jewel lost 
out of all the glorious conquests made by Eng- 
lishmen, by force of arms, not of right. The 
re-conquest of France was the dream of Anne 
of Denmark, with her son Henry for a hero; 
statesmen and warriors encouraged similar 
visions, and Ben Jonson added all the stimulant 
that ardent poetry could give to induce the 
prince to follow, in purpose and deeds, as in 
name, that other Henry, who-was of Monmouth 
only by birth, but of Agincourt by his immortal 
deeds. An absurd and insulting custom,— 
wicked for the lie it contained, and the misery 
that any day might come of it,—made of each 
English sovereign, “by the grace of God, King 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland.” There 
was blasphemy as well:as mendacity in this 
assumption. Curiously enough, it was not 
abandoned till there was no king in France. 
When Louis the Eighteenth took refuge in this 
eountry, the absurdity of an English king 
calling himself by a title which he recognized in 
the fugitive monarch to whom he gave hospi- 


| fortunes of his family,—his journey to London, 
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tality, was too apparent. There could no more 
be two Kings of France in England than two 
Kings of Brentford in Middlesex. So, George 
the Third tacitly yielded to Louis the title 
which Henry the Fifth had revived, and which 
his son substantially lost; and thus ended the 
long usurpation of a claim, to establish which 
so much good blood was shed, and even some 
poor honour earned by that king whose history 
is gracefully, earnestly, but a little too partially 
told, in a book which we now commit to other 
judgment. 





NEW NOVELS. 


The Race for Wealth: a Novel. By Mrs. 
J. H. Riddell. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 


Tue author of ‘George Geith’ has given her 
name at last. She gives it after a series of 
clever and successful novels, and she may be 
allowed to feel a modest pride in her “mark.” 
But ‘The Race for Wealth’ is not equal to 
some of its predecessors. The author has 
even exaggerated her old fault of prophesying 
evil and forecasting shadows when she ought 
to be occupied in telling her story. The 
incidents of ‘The Race for Wealth’ lack brisk- ' 
ness and clearness; they never appear except 
through an overhanging mist. The author 
loiters over the action, and the story is, as a 
natural result, dull. It is not a pleasant story, 
though it abounds in clever bits of description 
of out-of-the way parts of London and its out- 
skirts, which are but little known to the gene- 
rality of readers. The pictures of quaint, old- 
world nooks, of old manor-houses of dark red 
brick in the midst of old-fashioned gardens, with 
glimpses of green meadows which still linger in 
the midst of the encroachments of warehouses, 
works and wharfs, are very charming and 
very clever, only the pleasure of the reader is 
marred by the constant sighing which the 
author utters over their daily disappearance. 
It has the effect of a continued funeral wail : 
indeed, the whole book has a depressing influ- 
ence on the spirits of the reader by reason of 
the dismal forecastings and melancholy remi- 
niscences with which it abounds. It is like 
being obliged to walk amid deserted gardens, 
overgrown with weeds and mildewed from 
neglect. Everybody knows from experience 
that life is full of hard work, and too often of | 
hard measure, and that ‘there is much bitter 
disappointment ; but, in spite of this, life itself 
is interpenetrated with a feeling of pleasure ; 
and when people find themselves unhappy or 
disappointed, they are rather surprised than 
not, and protest against it. But in ‘The Race 
for Wealth’ there is a permanent and all-pervad- 
ing sense of depression, arising from the author’s 
view of life in general, which affects the spirits 
of the reader. The author never once allows 
anybody in her story to be happy, even for 
five minutes at a time. If the characters, poor | 
things! venture to indulge in hopes or prospects, 
the author is always at hand to shake her head 
over them, and to tell the reader how little 
| they know about the matter, and how miserably 
| disappointed and wretched they are going to 
‘be; and she remorselessly fulfils her own pre- 
dictions. The author has one great want in her 
composition ; she has not the slightest percep- 
| tion of fun or humour. Miss Ada Perkins and 
|her mother are intended to be types of vulgar 
Londoners; but they are so intensely low and 
vulgar, so unredeemed by any human geniality, 
| that the reader is only anxious to get out of | 
their road. The story might have been made a 
good one. Lawrence Barbour, the young man | 
| of good old family, resolving to win, not only | 
| his own livelihood but wealth to restore the 





and his introduction to the mysterious business 
in Distaff Yard, is touched with pleasant 
originality. The indication of the business of 
chemical adulteration is a new and whimsical 
touch in the modes of earning an “honest 
living.” The character of Mr. Sondes, the part- 
ner in Distaff Yard, the sole proprietor of the 
sugar-refinery in Stepney, his quaint old house 
and garden, his niece, the strange child-woman, 
Olivine, are all well drawn, and have in them 
the makings of a very good story, if the author 
could have been more genial, and less given to 
painting black shadows, and dwelling under 
them. The great fault of the tale lies in this, 
that the author gives arbitrary results, instead of 
allowing the qualities of the different characters 
to work out their natural consequences. Shortly 
after coming to London, Lawrence Barbour res- 
cues a young lady from a runaway horse, and in 
so doing is nearly killed himself. He, however, 
recovers. The young lady is the daughter of 
Mr. Alwyn, a rich commercial man, who has 
bought the family estate of the Barbours. Miss 
Etta Alwyn is described as a sort of siren. She 
is fair, fascinating, and false, with a profusion 
of coarse, black, snake-like tresses, which have 
a deadly charm for all the men who come near 
her. All her charms, however, come to the 
reader by hearsay; for she neither says nor 
does anything in the book to keep up her repu- 
tation for fascination. She is simply an ill-bred, 
unprincipled, disagreeable young woman. Such 
as she is, however, Lawrence Barbour falls in 
love with her, proposes, and is refused by her, 
—the fact being that she has allowed herself to 
be bartered by her father in a transaction to 
keep up his commercial credit. Lawrence gives 
himself up to hard work, and after two years, 
during which he has not seen the fatal fair one, 
he marries Olivine, the sweet little niece of 
Mr. Sondes. He is taken into partnership, and 
ought to have been a happy as well as fortunate 
young man. The character of Olivine Sondes is 
exquisite; she is the redeeming personage of 
the book. There is another young man, Percy 
Forbes, who has also been in love with Miss 
Alwyn, but escaped from her snares. He is in 
love with Olivine, and would have made her 
a better husband than Lawrence, if she could 
have thought so. The complication stands thus: 
Lawrence loves Etta; Olivine loves Lawrence ; 
and Percy loves Olivine. After the two ladies 
are respectively married, the author intends to 
show how differently the two men behave under 
a similar temptation. Lawrence, almost as soon 
as he is married, finds out his mistake, but 
heartily tries to do his duty to his poor little 
wife, for whom he has a real tenderness, that 
would have made very good conjugal love if 
the author would have given him a chance; 
but she has evidently doomed him to fall, and 
she causes much misery to everybody by this 
“fixed fate.” Percy is also thrown into tempt- 
ation by being driven into partnership with 
Lawrence, and we are told how much and how 
hard he struggles with his passion ; but Olivine 
is a dear little soul, and has no thoughts except 
for her husband and her uncle. Etta, on the 
contrary, now Mrs. Gainswoode, hates her hus- 
band, hates the county society in which her lot 
has been cast, loves Lawrence as much as she 
can love any one, and does her best to tempt 
him. This comes to his wife’s ears,who behaves 
well, but being only mortal, shows a spark of 
jealousy; and though Lawrence pacifies her, 
and strives manfully against his own infatua- 
tion, yet one day Etta flings her arms round 
his neck and kisses him, and poor Olivine 
comes into the room, and can only see with her 
eyes, without knowing all that has gone before. 
So there is misery in abundance, but not much 
knowledge of character or of human nature. 
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Men who work as hard as Lawrence Barbour 
have no time for illicit attachments ; and though 
Etta might be the original queen of his soulwhen 
he thought about her, the comfort he found 
beside his wife was too genuine and substantial 
to leave room for any engrossing passion; men 
are both lazy and limited in their power of emo- 
tion. However, as we said, he is a man doomed by 
the author. Mr. Sondes dies and leaves a will, 
by which Lawrence cannot touch any of his 
money, which is all bequeathed to Olivine, and 
Percy Forbes is her trustee; the money being 
very straitly tied up, lest she should give it to 
her husband. Lawrence is of course disgusted, 
and of course Etta is at hand to take advantage 
of the occasion. Her husband had died, and she 
is a well-jointured widow. A misunderstanding 
about money with Olivine, which she has no 
power to give him, brings on the catastrophe. 
Lawrence Barbour, being a middle-aged man, 
with a wife, family, and a good reputation on 
’Change, makes an entirely needless scandal by 
eloping to France with Mrs. Gainswoode, and, 
on their return, living with her openly in his 
house at the West End, leaving his wife and 
children to live in her uncle’s old house at 
Stepney. This culmination is not worked out 
with any care or delicacy. Olivine is advised 
by Percy to offer her husband a divorce; and 
he takes the opportunity to declare his own 
passion, which we are told does not displease | 
her, though she banishes him on the spot. 
There is one scene very well done—-the scene 
between Olivine and her husband, when she 
proposes a divorce; it is touched with feeling, 
and is true to nature. The remainder of the 
story is very unsatisfactory. Lawrence loses all | 
his money, quarrels with Etta, and is struck 
down with mortal illness. Olivine goes to him, 
nurses him till he dies, loving him faithfully to 
the end. Whilst he lies dead in the house, Etta 
comes, asking to see him, pleading her great 
love for him. Olivine consents, and takes her to 
the room where he lies. Etta kisses his lips, and | 
“then she signs that she was ready, and turns 
to leave the room—‘ Do you forgive me?’ she 
whispered on the threshold. ‘I do, Olivine 
answered. ‘Will you let me kiss you?’ and, | 
receiving no repulse, she wound her arm round | 
Olivine’s neck, and pressed her lips to hers.” 

. Whoever has striven from the heart to 
forgive a mortal injury will know the bitter 
struggle and difficulty with which alone a just 
resentment can be quelled. The above piece of 
superhuman amiability is revolting; it is false 
to human nature; it is false morality, and 
altogether lacks the beauty and reality of truth. 
Eventually, Olivine marries Percy Forbes; but 
even then he is tormented by reading in his 
wife’s face “that her thoughts have travelled 
to the lonely graveyard by the river, where 
Lawrence Barbour sleeps quietly, unconscious 
of the din of the great city where other men 
traverse the streets he once paced.” The author | 
must guard against this tendency to senti- 
mentality. It is unhealthy, enervating, and 
makes a book very dull to read. Poetical 
justice is tardily executed on Mrs. Gainswoode ; 
she is left a haggard, discontented woman who 
has lost her beauty. 





Cradock Nowell: a Tale of the New Forest. 
By Richard Doddridge Blackmore. 3 vols. | 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

*Cradock Nowell’ is a clever novel, de- 

cidedly original in style and mode of treat- | 

ment; it is amusing too, and the reader who 
once fairly enters upon it will hardly fail to 
read it through. The author has improved in 
his craft since the date of his former novel, 
‘Clara Vaughan.’ But ‘Cradock Nowell’ is 


not yet by any means the best thing he can do. | 





| of the mental eye when fortune granted bodily 


/son. We could multiply examples, for there 


interest in spite of the extravagance of the 


| The brothers grow up, loving each other well; 


| Cradock Nowell, the elder, loves Amy Rosedew; 


| father’s steward, a very remarkable person, but 
| whose history is given in so vague a manner, 


| exaggeration, has much force and truth. On 


| he discovers the mistake of the Irish nurse. The 


The style is overlaid with mannerisms and | 
affectation ; the author is in love with inverted 
forms of phraseology, which are not English 
idioms; and he delights in far-fetched words | 
and pedantic epithets, which resemble the 
sparks which are spit by a grindstone when | 
it is sharpening iron. The illustrations often 
render the idea unintelligible; as, for instance, 
a young man who has surprised, without appear- 
ing tosee,a very pretty young lady admiring her- 
self in a pool of still water, is thus described :— 
“Beyond all doubt (she thought) Cradock 
Nowell was deep in the richest mental metal- 
lurgy, tracing the vein of Greek iambics. Young | 
Cradock Nowell was not such a muff as to be! 
lost in Greek senarii, no trimeter acatalectics | 
of truest balance and purest force could be half | 
so fair to scan; not Harmony, of the finest 
golden hair, and her nine Pierid daughters 
round the crystal spring, were worth a glance 


vision of our unconscious Amy.” The author 
talks of a father feeling “auctorial pride” in 
his son’s width of shoulder, and of words of 
“migrant petulance” between the father and 


is scarcely a page not disfigured by some far- 
fetched conceit. There is, however, a vitality 
in the story which will hold fast the reader’s 





phraseology. The characters are spirited, though 
they, like the style, are exaggerated; but they | 
are types, and the reader can form a clear | 


| idea of them every one; and his kindly regard 


is insisted upon in so peremptory a manner | 
that he cannot refuse to give it. The story | 
itself is too much overlaid by characteristics, | 
and it is not so clearly told as it ought to be | 
to render it intelligible. The main outline of it 
refers to twin brothers, whose Irish nurse has for- 
gotten which is the elder, the rosette by which 
she had distinguished them having fallen to 
the ground. She settles it to her own satisfac- 
tion, and the boys grow up under the care of 
their father, Sir Cradock Nowell, and their 
father’s friend, John Rosedew, the rector. 


but the father has a partiality for the younger 
of the twins; he grows unjust and disagreeable, 
and departs from his original character. The 
elder brother, Cradock, is a better young man 
than his brother, who is by no means a pattern 
character. The reader is allowed to believe that 
they both love Amy Rosedew, the rector’s 
daughter; but this important point is left 
obscure for the sake of making a slight mystery. 


Clayton loves Pearl Garnet, the daughter of his 


for the sake of an after-surprise, that the whole 
force of his position is lost. Bull Garnet, the 
father of Pearl, is the illegitimate half-brother 
of the baronet. His mother had been deceived 
by a false marriage, and left to starve. The 
present baronet, by way of making some 
amends, had made him steward and _ bailiff. 
Bull Garnet, though described with absurd 


the eve of the day when the brothers are to 
attain their majority, an unwelcome guest 
comes in the person of a regimental surgeon, 
who had attended at the birth of the twins, and 


brothers take this change of position affection- 
ately. They go out, not together, but shortly 
after each other, each taking his gun; the 
elder, the one who had just stepped into his 
brother's place, is discovered shot dead in a 
lonely coppice, while Cradock, with both bar- 
rels of his gun discharged, is standing close 
beside him. The father believes his son guilty, 





and drives him from his presence. The rest of 
the tale is chiefly taken up by the account 
of what becomes of Cradock Nowell, and how 
at length he is restored to his home and to his 
father. There are many other personages intro- 
duced; among the rest, a remarkable young 
lady, a half-caste niece of Sir Cradock, who 
has had a wonderful education,—her chief 
accomplishment being a skill in thieving which 
would place her at the head of her profession. 
She is amusing, but as entirely extravagant 
and out of nature as if she had been introduced 
as a centaur or a fiery dragon. The picture 
of Bull Garnet’s remorse is well and strongly 
drawn. We must leave the reader to make out 
the rest of the plot for himself. There are 
some excellent descriptions of forest scenery, 
and a storm at sea with the wreck of a ship, 
which are very powerfully given. 





Arne: a Sketch of Norwegian Country Life. 
By Bjornstjerne Bjérnson. Translated from 
the Norwegian by Augusta Plesner and 
S. Rugeley-Powers. (Strahan.) 

WE closed our notice of the review of ‘Arne’ 

in its original Norwegian (Athen. No. 1800, 

April 21, 1862) by expressing the pleasure 

with which we should “see an English trans- 

lation of this little volume”; and now two 
enthusfastic ladies send us the story in an 

English form. The translation is prettily 

done,—the difficult bits of verse being especially 

well rendered: and the only blemish of the 
book is the Preface, which is eulogistic without 
being appreciative, and, in the portions termed 
biographical, simpers on the verge of silliness. 

“Introductions,” however, are generally awk- 

ward, in literature as well as in society. The 

reader may congratulate himself, after all is said, 
on being able to peruse in idiomatic English 

a story which is popular at every Norwegian 

hearth, and which has been as widely read 

in the German version as in the Norwegian 

original. , 

Such fresh little bits of nature come to us 
rarely; they are green spots in the arid waste 
of fiction. The merits of ‘Arne’ are patent on 
the face of it. In the first place, there is no 
“plot”; next, there are only two or three cha- 
racters; and last, the tale is deliciously short— 
a crystalline little prose poem, without a bit of 
padding. Herr Bjornson possesses the splendid 
poetic virtue of concentration, and paints with 
sharp, decided touches on a tiny canvas. His are 
merits which, in these days of showy writing, 
when manner habitually predominates over 
matter, are in some danger of being undervalued. 
An artist, not a photographer, he draws souls 
more than faces, and although his manner is as 
expressive as can be, he gives you a good deal 
of thinking to do on your own account. Our 
readers will remember the exquisitely sugges- 
tive piece of real life and death, which formed 
the subject of our extract, in the review to 
which we have referred. We need not again 
tell the story. Enough to say, that the little 
work, from beginning to end, is perfect in its 
way. We cannot conceive a nicer gift for a 
young girl,—but she must be a thoughtful young 
girl. 

It would be idle to pretend that Bjornson pos- 
sesses the highest order of creative power; but 
he has genius—“ a box where sweets compacted 
lie”—and his art, so far as it goes, is very 
complete. He has some humour, too, and the 
strangest kind of all, sad humour,—with gleams 
not dissimilar to those struck out by Baggesen 
in his autobiographical sketches. He never 
ventures to write on subjects which he has not 
thoroughly apprehended. He cannot, like Oehlen- 
schlager, sit down new to half-a-dozen subjects, 
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and produce half-a-dozen works in different 
moods and measures; but he is never faulty nor 
foolish like Oehlenschliger. He has struck out 
a line of his own, and that line is prose-poem 
writing,—in which he is infinitely more success- 
ful than in writing plays. 

His plays contain, as may be anticipated, 
much excellent character-painting and a good 
deal of real poetry. They are stray and sketchy, 
however, and lack what Hazlitt terms the highest 
dramatic quality, that of fortitude. We can 
hardly conceive Bjornson as the author of the 
namby-pamby rhymes between Hakon and Inga 
in ‘King Sverre.’ The best of his dramatic works 
is ‘Sigurd Slembe,—though the dramaticsketch 
entitled ‘Mellem Slagene’ is, as a sketch, first- 
rate. ‘Sigurd Slembe’ is well worth the trouble 
of translating. The second part, commencing 
with the arrival of the wild rover in Caithness, 
and ending with the death of Harald by the 
poisoned shirt, is almost tragic in its power, and 
renders us doubtful what the writer may yet do 
in that direction. Will not the Misses Plesner 
and Powers, who have quite mastered Bjornson’s 
idiom, and can so skilfully render it into its 
English equivalent, oblige the public a little 
further? Whoever reads ‘ Arne’ will gape, like 
Oliver Twist, for more,—though Herr Bjornson 
be no dispenser of mere gruel. In these times 
of blatant novelists, it is no ordinary treat to 
get a story which affects one almost as finely 
as a poem, and shows by its popularity that the 
literature of the North is as yet uncontaminated 
by the circulating library. 





Year Books of the Reign of King Edward the 
First, Years XX. and XXI. Edited and 
Translated by Alfred J. Horwood. Published 
by the authority of the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls. (Longmans & Co.) 


Tue present volume of the series of hitherto- 
unpublished Year Books, though not less ably 
and carefully edited than its two predecessors 
from the same hand, falls considerably below 
the first, and to some extent below the second, 
in interest to the general reader, owing to the 
peculiar nature of its contents, which are almost 
wholly devoted to the dry details of the law 
of real property in this country during the 
thirteenth century; a system of legal attack 
and defence, which, based upon the remote 
usages and requirements of feudalism, was 
in its full vigour in the age of Judge Lyttel- 
ton, culminated as a system in the times of 
Fitz-Herbert and Coke, and, after finding its 
most laborious, if not most able, expositor in 
the anonymous pages of that wondrous mass 
of legal lore, Sheppard’s ‘ Touchstone, finally re- 
ceived little short of its deathblow through the 
agency of the sweeping enactments of Statute 
3 & 4 William IV. ¢. 27, section 36. 

These Year Books will, however, be of interest, 
and indeed of considerable value, on the other 
hand, both to the student of our black-letter 
law and to the critical inquirer into our earlier 
social history, as modified by the rules and rights 
of property and possession; while again, on a 
sifting examination, there will be found some 
few items here and there calculated to afford 
a relish to the man of purely antiquarian pur- 
suits, and receiving an additional zest from the 
fact that mention of them is probably nowhere 
else to be found. 

Procedure in various Courts of the Iters, 
Eyres, or Circuits, of the Justiciars of King 
Edward the First is the staple subject of the 
volume: the Iters being those of Hereford, 20 
Edward I.; of Salop, 20 Edward I.; and Staf- 
ford, 21 Edward I.; with the Pleas in Common 
Bank of 20 Edward I. The source from which 











the learned editor has derived his text is a 
large folio in the University Library at Cam- 
bridge (Press-mark, Dd. 7, 14), in various hand- 
writings of the time of Edward the First; and 
which, formerly belonging to Bishop Moore 
(whose library was bought and presented to the 
University by George the First), had previously 
been owned by, or passed through the hands of, 
Francis Tate, a legal antiquary of some cele- 
brity in the days of Elizabeth and James the 
First, and a few of whose miscellaneous tracts 
the pages of Hearne’s ‘Collection of Curious 
Discourses’ have preserved to us. As to the 
still earlier history of this manuscript, Mr. 
Horwood suggests that it may have been com- 
piled for, or at some period come into the 
possession of, some person or community in 
Shropshire, Gloucestershire, or Herefordshire, 
—a conclusion seemingly warranted by certain 
internal evidence supplied by the contents of 
the folio, which, in addition to the Iters, 
contains a large mass of matter of a legal and 
miscellaneous description. 

Mr. Horwood’s volume, as already stated, is 
almost wholly devoted to legal details in refer- 
ence to the then existing laws of real property, 
and to procedure under the now forgotten writs 
of Novel disseisin, Mort d’ancestor, Formedon 
in the descender, Darrein presentment, and 
dozens perhaps of other ancient and now ex- 
ploded methods of legal remedy,—the minutize 
of which may be found by any enterprising 
reader in the “New Natura Brevium of the 
most Reverend Judge, Mr. Anthony Fitz-Her- 
bert,” their memory being more scantily re- 
tained in the columns of our Law Dictionaries 
in general. 

In these reports of cases in which the inter- 
ests of noble and ignoble were dealt with, whose 
bones have now been mouldering in the dust 
for more than half a thousand years, and many 
of whose names survive in these pages only, we 
note very much splitting of straws by the legal 
luminaries of that day, judges and counsel alike, 
much hard hitting in the way of confident 
assertion, and some slight spice withal of forcible 
language, in the form of round oaths and out- 
spoken appeals to the Deity, at moments when, 
as it seems to us, they were singularly little 
needed. We turn, however, from these and its 
purely technical features to the amenities and 
curiosities of the volume,—few in number, and 
perbaps not very striking; but such as they are, 
we will give our readers a sample. 

As to tenancy by the Curtesy of England 
(translated from the Anglo-Norman of the ori- 
ginal) :— 

“Note, in order that the husband may hold the 
inheritance of his wife by the Curtesy of England, 
by reason of issue between them, it is necessary that 
it be heard to cry, or squall, within the four walls. 
And note, that in this case the inquest (for inquiry 
as to the fact) shall be taken partly or wholly from 
the hundred where the child was born, and not from 
the hundred where the thing demanded is, or lies; 
but (it may be taken) partly from the one and partly 
from the other.” 


As to proof of debt by tally :— 

“One Adam demanded a debt by tally, and 
offered suit (i.¢., proof by his witnesses).— Tiltone 
(Counsel for Defendant). Sir, we do not think that 
answer ought to be made to a bit of wood there, 
without writing.—Kave (Judge). Make answer.— 
Tiltone waived his first objection, and said to his 
client, ‘If we abide judgment, and he adjudge 


that the plaintiff is to be answered without there’ 


being any writing, you will be as though undefended.’ 
And then he prayed that the suit might be exa- 
mined; and there was no suit......Note, that by 
Law Merchant one cannot wage his law against 
(i.e., produce his witnesses in denial of) a tally; 
but if he deny the tally, the plaintiff must prove the 
tally (by a suit of his own).” 





It was the burning of the national Exchequer 
tallies, which had accumulated for centuries, 
many of our readers will probably recollect, that 
caused the destruction, by fire, of the old Houses 
of Parliament. 

A family arrangement, and writ of Novel 
disseisin consequent thereon :— 

“One Adam brought the Novel Disseisin 
against his elder brother. His brother said that he 
was never so seised that, &c., and prayed the Assize 
(ajury). The Assize came, and said that at a certain 
time there was one William, who was tenant of 
that land for which Adam brought that Assize, 
and had two sons, one, John the elder, and Walter 
the younger; he took a determination in his dying 
illness, to advance his younger son, so that the 
honest man of his own good will had himself led 
by the hand out of the house where he lay, as far 
as the gate; and there he had himself placed in a 
cart, and rode to C., and there assumed the order 
of the Black Monks (Benedictines), and died three 
days afterwards. The (younger) son took his seisin 
there, and remained in possession therein until his 
father was dead ; and his attorney remained in pos- 
session a fortnight after his father’s death, until 
John, the elder son, came from L., and turned out 
the attorney, and kept his brother out.—Zouthere 
(Counsel for the Defendant). Sir, all the father’s 
goods remained therein, and his wife also, until his 
death ; therefore he died seised. The Assize said 
that his goods were all ousted, and that his wife 
was not abiding therein, but in another house 
adjoining. Judgment given that the younger son 
had been disseised (unlawfully deprived of his 
seisin).” 

Where a person had committed a crime in 
the bailiwick of any liberty, it was the usage 
for the bailiffs of the said liberty to approach 
him with white wands, and summon him to 
surrender, “to the peace of our lord the King” 
(page 127). This agrees, Mr. Horwood informs 
us, with a passage in Britton, where a white 
wand is made to negative any intention to com- 
mit or provoke a breach of the peace. 

In page 220, we learn from Spigornel, an 
able and energetic countor, or pleader, of that 
day, that, according to the custom of the town 
of Shrewsbury, a person was deemed to be of 
age when he knew how to count up to twelve 
pence. 

As to constructive livery of seisin:— 

“Alice de Buildwas brought writ of Novel Dis- 
seisin against N., her father, and Isabel, her sister, 
who came and said that Alice never was so seised, 
&c. The Assize came, and said that N., the father 
of Alice, made a good deed to Alice, and came to 
the Lord’s Court, and delivered that deed before 
good folks, and said thus,—‘Alice, go to that land, 
and take seisin thereof.’ Alice immediately after- 
wards borrowed of her neighbour a plough; the 
which neighbour, in the name of Alice, went and 
ploughed upon that land, and ever after that time 
down to the present Alice has neither ploughed 
nor sowed, nor taken any other profits, but imme- 
diately afterwards went out of the country: and 
then <Alice’s father entered, and enfeoffed Isabel, 
his daughter, who now is tenant.—Cave (Judge). 
‘Was N., the feoffor, in that vill where the land 
lay, so near the land that he could see the land, or 
point it out with his finger? And if he did so or 
not, tell us: or if the land was so near the Court, 
that he could see the land, or point it out with his 
finger, when he so said in Court,—‘‘Alice, go to 
that land, and take seisin.” "—The Assize: ‘Sir, 
not at all; on the contrary, he was a league dis- 
tant from thence.’ The judgment is pending.” 

It would go against Alice, we are inclined to 
think. 

Hugh and Howel, the Bishops “of Tassa,” 
as Mr. Horwood has somewhat inefficiently 


| rendered the words “ Eveske de Tassa,” without 
| further explanation, were, no doubt, the bishops 


“of St. Asaph” (consecrated A.D. 1235, 1240) so 
named. There seems to have been a tendency 
among us in the Middle Ages to curtail the 
names and titles of Saints, where the name 
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begins with a vowel; “audrey” and “ Tan- 
tony” (for “Saint Audrey” and “Saint An- 
tony,”) are comparatively familiar examples. 

In his translation, “ Beges de Cnovile, tenant, 

rayed aid of her parcener” (Salop Iter, 20 
Edward I., p. 288), we are inclined to differ 
from Mr. Horwood, and should prefer rendering 
it “his parcener.” There can be little doubt 
that “ Beges de Cnovile,” here named, is iden- | 
tical with the personage more generally men- 
tioned as “Bogo de Cnovile,” who was sheriff | 
of Staffordshire and Salop, in the fifth of | 
Edward the First, and at a later period. It is 
true that, in the first degree, parceners by com- 
mon law must be females; but males descend- 
ing from any or either of such females may be | 
parceners with the surviving females; and in | 
such relation, in this instance, with Alice of | 
Essex, we take Bogo de Cnovile to have stood. | 
“Beges” was probably an Anglicized form of | 
a Norman Christian name. “ Drogo,” English | 
“Drew,” a Christian name current for several | 
generations in the Barentin family,was another | 
name of similar euphony and coinage. 

From “ Pleas in Common Bank” (p. 307), we 
learn that it was a custom of the town of Glou- 
cester, that no one, unless he were a freeman 
of the town, might cut cloth within the pre- 
eincts thereof, but was allowed to sell it only 
by the piece. 

In page 375 (21 Edward I.), a recent con- 
flagration at Lichfield is alluded to, apparently 
of very considerable extent. 

In the Stafford Iter (21 Edward I.), certain 
land is in dispute, in reference to which it is 
stated that King Henry the Elder bestowed 
eight acres thereof upon the ancestor of the 
claimant, on being entertained by him, while 
hunting, at dinner, on that spot. This state- 
ment, we learn from Mr. Horwood (Preface, 
page xx), is confirmed by the Iter Roll, whence | 
it appears that the land given was at King’s | 
Bromley, in the Forest of Cannock. 

We note a slight omission (“one fortnight”) | 
in Mr. Horwood’s translation, at page 82, line | 
10; and we would prefer “on one side” in 

age 156, lines 28, 32, as in page 192, line 27. 

hese, however, are but trifling exceptions to | 
the carefulness and general accuracy which cha- 
racterize his volume throughout. 

In concluding, we cannot but add our strong 
belief that if the criminal records of this coun- | 
try (which, there is no room to doubt, still sur- 
vive in large abundance) were similarly dealt 
with, in the way of publication, between, say, 
the reigns of Henry the Third and Henry the 
Eighth, a mine of information would be dis- | 
closed, in reference to the habits, employments, | 

ursuits, and social history of the middle and | 

ower classes, including the trades and secular 
clergy, of those days, which at present lies 
almost undreamt of, and utterly unrevealed; | 
and which would enlighten us probably on | 
those points more than all the other sources of | 
information thereon, which have been hitherto | 
made available, put together. 








NEW POETRY. 

Helenore; or, the Fortunate Shepherdess: a 
Poem in the Broad Scotch Dialect. By Alex- | 
ander Ross, A.M. A New Edition, contain- | 
ing a Sketch of Glenesk, a Life of the Author, | 
and an Account of his Inedited Works. By 
John Longmuir, LL.D. (Edinburgh, Nimmo.) 

Alexander Ross was a Scottish schoolmaster, | 

‘who, fired with the study of Allan Ramsay and 

his compeers, published, in 1768, a long pastoral 

story in rhyme, which has the merit of pre- 
serving for us, in a very musical form, the 
expressive beauties of the Morayshire dialect. 

But it takes no long study of ‘Helenore’ to 


discover that Ross possessed very slender poet- | 


ical gifts. His merits may be said to consist 
in a thorough mastery over his idiom, a certain 
insight into character, and occasional gleams of 
sly humour—very noticeable in his queer song 
of ‘The Rock and the Wee Pickle Tow,’ begin- 
ning— 
There was an auld wife and a wee pickle tow, 

And she wad gae try the spinning o’t; 
She louted her down, and her rock took a low, 

And that was a bad beginning o’t. 
She sat and she grat, and she flet and she flang, 
And she threw and she blew, and she wriggled and wrang, 
And she choked and boaked, and cry’d like to mang, 

Alas for the dreary spinning o’t. 





Dr. Longmuir, however, who edits the present 
edition, determined to make the most out of his 
subject, gives us a long sketch of Glenesk, where 
Ross resided many years,—a long and irrelevant 
“author's life,’—and a sketch of the author's 
inedited works. After all is said and done, it 
must be admitted that the Doctor’s gossip is 
very interesting, and full of a quaint innocence 
that does one good. As a fair specimen of Ross 
in his best vein, we subjoin poor Nory’s dream 
of the fairies :— 


Kneefer and trigger never trade the dew: 

In many a reel they scamper’d here and there, 
Whiles in the yerd, and whiles up in the air. 
The pipers play’d like ony touting horn, 

Sic sight she never saw since she was born. 

As she's behadding all this mirthful glee, 

Or e’er she wist, they’re dancing in the tree 
Aboon her head, as nimble as the bees, 

That swarm in search of honey round the trees. 
Fear’s like to fell her, reed that they should fa’ 
And smore her dead, afore she wan awa; 

Syne in a clap, as thick’s the motty sin, 

They hamphis'd her with unco fike and din, 
Some cry’d, Tak ye the head, Ise tak a foot, 
We'll lear her upon this tree-head to sit, 

And spy about her. Others said, Out fy, 

Let be, she'll keep the King of Elfin’s ky. 
Another said, Oh, gin she had but milk, 

Then should she gae frae head to foot in silk, 
With castings rare, and a gueed nourice-fee, 
To nurse the King of Elfin’s heir, Fizzee. 

Syne ere she wist, like house aboon her head, 
Great candles burning, and braw tables spread ; 
Braw dishes reeking, and just at her hand, 
Trig green coats sairing, a’ upon command. 

To cut they fa’, and she among the lave; 

The sight was bonny, and her mou’ did crave: 
The mair she ate, the mair her hunger grew, 
Eat what she like, and she could ne'er be fu’; 
The knible Elves about her ate ding-dang, 
Syne to the play they up, and danc’d and flang ; 
Drink in braw cups was caw'd about gelore ; 
Some fell asleep, and loud began to snore, 
Syne in a clap, the Fairies a’ sat down, 

And fell to crack about the table round. 

Ane at another speer’d, Fat tricks play’d ye, 
Whan in a riddle ye sail'd o’er the sea? 

Quoth it, I steal’d the King of Sweden’s knife, 
Just at his dinner, sitting by his wife, 

Whan frae his hand he newlins laid it down: 
He blam’d the steward, said he had been the lown ; 
The sakeless man deny'd, syne yeed to look, 
And lifting of the tableclaith the nook, 

I gae’t a tit, and tumbl’d o’er the bree ; 

Tam got the wyte, and I gae the tehee! 

I think I never saw a better sport, 

But dool fell’d Tam, for sadly he paid for’t. 
But, quoth anither, [ play’d a better prank ; 

I gard a witch fa’ headlins in a stank, 

As she was riding on a windle-strae, 

The carling gloff'd, and cried out, Will awae! 
Another said, I couped Mungo’s ale, 

Clean heels o’er head, fan it was ripe and stale, 
Just whan the tapster the first chapin drew ; 
Then bad her lick the pale, and aff I flew. 

Had ye but seen how blate the lassie looked, 
Whan she was blam’d, how she the drink miscooked. 
Says a gnib elf, As an auld carle was sitting 
Among his bags, and loosing ilka knitting, 

To air his rousty coin, I loot a claught, 

And took a hundred dollars at a fraught. 
Whan with the sight the carle had pleas’d himsell, 
Then he began the glancing heap to tell; 

As soon’s he miss’d it, he rampag’d red-wood, 
And lap and danc’d, and was in unco mood ; 
Ran out and in, and up and down; at last 

His reeling eyn upon a raip he cast, 

Knit till a bauk, that had hung up a cow: 

He taks the hint, .and there hings he, I trow. 


As she’s behadding ilka thing that past, 
With a loud crack the house fell down at last ; 
The reemish put a knell unto her heart, 

And frae her dream she waken’d wi’ a start: 
She thought she could na scape o’ being smor’d, 
And at the fancy loudly cry’d and roar’d. 


Let the reader note the ease and vigour 
with which Ross manipulates the heroic couplet, 


always very difficult to manage. The vigour of.- 


' 








his idiom can only be appreciated by persons 
acquainted with the dialect in which he writes. 
A copy of ‘ Helenore’ ought to be transmitted 
to Prince Lucien Bonaparte ; indeed, all philo- 
logical students will find the book a treasure. 
River Reeds. (Masters.) 

Tus little volume of poems, by a lady, is named 
after the first, but not the best, of the series, 
The author has a pretty knack of versification ; 
her lines are polished, her language is well 
chosen, and she has some power of thought; 
so that we cannot doubt her capabilities of 
producing some work of greater pretension 
than the present. The collection before us 
consists of short poems, chiefly of a religious 
or contemplative character. Those entitled ‘A 
Vision of Philosophy’ and ‘A Round of Days 
are perhaps (each in its way) among the most 
promising. It is refreshing to be able to notice 
for once a new book of poems without having 
to enter our usual protest against bad rhyme, 
slipshod metre, and ungrammatical English. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Official Illustrated Guides to the Midland Great 
Western, Dublin and Drogheda, and Great South- 
ern and Western Railways of Ireland. By George 
S. Measom. (Griffin.) 

THE intending tourist who grudges the price of a 

Murray will find Mr. Measom’s Guides cheap and 

portable. This is about all that can be said of them 

critically, for what should be their literary part is 
generally made up of quotations from other hand- 
books. Mr. Measom draws largely on the “talented 
compiler” of Murray, and even more largely on 
the ‘Ireland’ of Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall. But 
there is one portion of his guide-books which be- 
longs to himself alone, and which is certainly their 
distinctive feature. We allude to the ‘‘ commercial 
aspect” of the chief towns, which, he tells us in 
his Preface, “is obtained by personal visits,” and 
with regard to which he reminds ‘the public, 
especially the recipients of the presentation volumes, 
that the houses indicated are in all cases those of 
the leading tradesmen in the several towns speci- 
fied.”” The italics are Mr. Measom’s own, but the 
interpretation of them is the reader’s. All readers 
of any penetration will see that Mr. Measom wants 
to puff the tradesmen in question; and a glance 
into the department called the ‘* commercial 
aspect” will confirm this view. We know what to 
make of a writer who praises a wine-merchant, and 
then tells us, ‘‘in respect to the prices, the highest 
rather than the lowest should be paid. This is, 

indeed, an infallible rule in purchasing wine of a 

merchant of integrity...... While in the cautionary 

vein, we would also strongly advise the purchaser 
to select the best quality of wines as the cheapest 
in the end.” We fully recognize the soundness of 

Mr. Measom’s advice; but when our wine-merchant 

tells us no sherry is fit to drink under 60s., why 

do we suspect his sincerity? And if this principle 
is right as regards wines, it must be right as re- 
gards guide-books. On Mr. Measom’s own showing 
it must be cheapest in the end to pay the highest 
price for Murray than the lowest price for Measom. 

Murray, at least, does not talk of the “many 

exclusive establishments engaged in the furniture 

trade,” or quote directions for Swiss travel:which 
tell us to cross the Gemini! 

“Vivit post Funera Virtus.”—Allen’s Illustrated 
Handbook and Guide to all the Places of Interest 
in Nottingham and its Environs; to which is 
added, a valuable Series of Essays on Matters 
of Interest connected with the County. (Notting- 
ham, Allen & Son; London, Kent & Co.) 

THis is a very excellent handbook, compiled by the 

publisher for the use of strangers who were expeeted 

to be in Nottingham during the meeting of the 

British Association, its lecturings and feastings. 

We presume its further uses are alluded to in the 

Latin epigraph which forms part of the title, and 

perhaps implies that the worth of the volume sur- 

vives the fun of the moment! It is really an excel- 
lent guide, a variety of writers having supplied 
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chapters‘on subjects with which they are severally 
best acquainted, though we observe that in one 
case the editor himself writes on a question touch- 
ing which he knows nothing—namely, Byron. and 
his works. Indeed, we are disposed to think that 
some of the editor’s learned colleagues are not in- 
fallible, able men as they are. Mr. Stevenson, for 
instance, takes us on an archeological ramble to 
Bramcote (or Broncote) Hill, and: he tells us the 
name “is derived from the ancient British:word: 
Bron, a ‘hill,’ and cote, from the Saxon, a cottage 
or rude dwelling.” If so, then is gherkin, after all, 
derived from King Jeremiah! Cote here is the 
British coed or cwed, a word which we still pos- 
sess in its scarcely changed form (when uttered), 
wood. TBroncote is the wooded hill—exactly the 
place for the Druids who are said to have officiated 
there. The name is familiar enough. Cotmoor is 
the great wood; and who does-not know Bettws y 
Coed, the chapel ( Bet-haus ) or praying-house in the 
wood? But these are small matters; not affecting 
the general merits of a work which is creditable 
alike to all who have contributed to it. 

Napoleon the Third and the Rhine. By J. Pope 

Hennessy. (Hardwicke.) 

THE sum of this pamphlet is, that France wants 
the Rhine frontier, and that it is the duty of 
England to help her to obtain it, by lending her 
a “moral support.” We believe that, as between 
Prussia and France, England would as willingly 
see France’ in possession as Prussia. Before reach- 
ing: his. conclusion, Mr. Hennessy asserts that. in 
the redistribution of the frontiers, more than half-a- 
century ago, Prussia would rather not have had 
the Rhine awarded to her, but: that. she was com- 
pelled to submit to the overbearing authority of 
England, who was desirous of humiliating France! 
Further, that the only power which respected the 
terms of the treaty of 1815 the longest: was France 
herself! Mr. Hennessy writes like a clever man; 
but we regret to see a complete un-English tone in 
his pamphlet, to detect an alacrity in pointing to 
the difficulties and perils threatening her; and 
to-discover that even a question of Napoleon and 
the Rhine is turned to such purpose as giving a 
slap to the Archbishop of Canterbury, snubbing 
our workhouse administration, and pronouncing 
our ‘little denominational differences as so many 
separate religions. This last assertion is in the 
spirit of the Frenchman who said that we had four- 
and-twenty religions and one fish sauce; that we 
had nothing polished about us but our steel; and 
that our only English ripe fruit was roasted apples. 


Wealth and Welfare. By Jeremiah Gotthelf. 
2-vols. (Strahan.) 

Have we here a translation? The question is put in 
recollection of other prosy Swiss stories, to which 
this tale bears a depressing resemblance. The 
length of the narrative is out of proportion to the 
interest and character contained in it. The inmates 
of the farm-house, in which the scene lies, are 
touched with a certain discrimination; we are 
made to know father, mother, and children, each 
distinct from each, though all moving within one 
narrow ring of small cares, and customs, and 
enjoyments. But, as a work of Art, the story 
would have gained had it been told within the 
compass of a quarter of the pages over which it is 
spread. We do not quarrel with prolixity, being 
among the sworn admirers of Richardson, and 
again (how wide is the difference!) having a corner 
of interest for the diffuse historical novels of 
M. Dumas, though they be as overgrown in their 
width of scale as Horace Vernet’s war-pictures at 
Versailles. But in ‘Wealth and Welfare’ there is 
nothing to justify Herr Gotthelf’s tediousness. 
Having been thrown back on comparison by the 
lumbering profusion of petty details, which retard 
such interest as might have been awakened, we 
cannot but recall Herr Auerbach’s ‘ Barfiissle’ as 
a model rural tale, and recommend Herr Gotthelf, 
should he write again, to study that story, and not 
to beat out his metal into too thin a leaf. 


The Journal of a Waiting Gentlewoman. Edited 
by Beatrice A. Jourdain. (Low & Co.) 

A short story, the events of which are supposed to 

have occurred in the reign of Charles the Second, 

‘The Journal of a Waiting Gentlewoman’ is one 





of those literary productions.concerning which we 
are inclined, alike by justice and merey, to say as 
little as: possible. The narrative is harmless, the 
characters do not offend, the management. of the 
story displays:a certain amount of care; but whilst 
the book has no fault that calls for-emphatic cen- 
sure, it is altogether deficient: in the qualities. that 
gratify taste or elicit any kind of cordial commen- 
dation. Miss Jourdain displays a want of familiarity 
with the: period which she has endeavoured: to 
illustrate; and her: book, in respect to plan, tone 
and texture, bears no: resemblance to such diaries 
of the seventeenth century as have come down to 
the present generation: In fairness to the lady, 
however, it may be admitted that. she. nowhere 
arrogates to herself the possession of any peculiar 
ability to achieve the task which has given her 
many hours of innocent pastime. She has amused 
herself, but it does not follow that the. result: of 
her recreation will amuse others: 


Landsborough’s Exploration of Australia, from Car- 
pentaria to Melbourne; with especial Reference to 
the Settlement of the Available Country. Edited 
by James Stuart Laurie, formerly H.M. Inspector 
of Schools. With a Chart, and a Systematic 
Arrangement of Carpentarian Plants, by F. 
Mueller, Ph.D. M.D. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

“It is now pretty generally known,” observes Mr. 
Landsborough in his brief Preface to this modest 
history of his expedition in search of Burke, “ that 
the immediate object of my journey (of 1861-1862) 
was the rescue of Burke and his party, whose 
long absence on their northerly expedition had 
begun to create grave apprehensions, which, alas! 
proved to be only too amply justified. Four search 
expeditions were organized by the Royal Society 
of Melbourne: Howitt was despatched from Mel- 
bourne to Cooper’s Creek (Burke’s central depot), 
and M‘Inlay from Adelaide to the same destina- 
tion; Walker was sent overland from Rockhampton 
to Albert River, Carpentaria ; while I was conveyed 
by ship to that destination, with the following 
instructions :—to strike from the Albert to Central 
Mount Stuart, and thenceforward to be guided by 
circumstances. About midway, the absence of water 
and the utter desolation of the country compelled 
a retreat; and, on my return to the Albert, I pro- 
secuted the overland expedition, by the Flinders 
and the head of Cooper’s Creek, to Melbourne. An 
account of both journeys is briefly given in the fol- 
lowing pages.’ The record thus introduced to the 
reader puts us in possession of no new and very 
important facts concerning the regions explored by 
Mr. Landsborough, and it contains but little that 
is calculated to attract the general public ; but by 
persons interested in the details of Australian 
exploration it will be studied carefully. As a cou- 
rageous and intelligent explorer, Mr. Landsborough 
deserves a larger measure than he has hitherto 
received of the praise awarded to gallant adven- 
turers who enlarge our knowledge of the earth's 
surface, 


A Handbook of Sanskrit Literature, with Appen- 
dices descriptive of the Mythology, Castes, and 
Religious Sects of the Hindis. By George Small, 
M.A. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Tuis volume is all that it aspires to be—a hand- 

book for candidates for the Indian Civil Service 

and persons intending to be missionaries. The 
author—or editor, as he modestly styles himself— 

‘disclaims all originality,” and merely supplies lists 

of the principal Sanskrit words in chronological 

order, with explanatory extracts from the works of 
the Rev.W.Ward, Prof. Max Miiller, Sir W. Jones, 

Mr. Colebrooke, Prof. Wilson, and other well-known 

writers. The idea is a good one; but in our view 

it would have been well to have given the proper 
reference with each extract. As it is, the reader is 
like a man feasting with his eyes shut, and has no 
guide but the flavour of theextract as to what dish he 
is tasting. So that we may say of Mr. Small as was 
said of the illustrious P4nini, “‘ he largely availed 
himself of the works of his predecessors, frequently 
adopting their very expressions, though he quotes 
their names but rarely.” Otherwise, the book is 
well arranged, the illustrative passages are judi- 
ciously selected, and the Appendices regarding 
the mythology, sects and castes of the Hindtis are 





extremely valuable. As: has. been said, Mr: Small 
aims at being useful, not original; but toa Sanskrit 
scholar it must have been somewhat hard to have 
restrained himself from making»remasks of hisowm 
in discoursing of the Vedas, the writings which sup- 
plement: them, and, above.all, of the philosophicak 
literature of the Hindts:: Brahmaniecal religion and 
Brahmanical writings are intensely interesting, be« 
cause at the bottom of all that.rubbish of Pantheism 
and Polytheism, of sun and star worship, of Somas 
juice and gods and Titans innumerable, there is the 
spark of divine Truth, the Unity of: God, and the 
salvation of man by faith. Among no nation did 
primeval tradition leave such strong vestiges. as 
among the Hindis. Beyond the pale of Christianity; 
there is nothing, for instance, thas.can fora moment 
be compared. with the Bhagavad-Gité, not.only for 
beauty and sublimity, but for truth. Itis, however; 
a wondrous thing how the Hind& mind emerged 
from the rude Nature-worship.of the Vedas. upon 
that sublime stage of the Gité. The steps. by which 
the ascent was made are lost to view, and it isnow, 
perhaps, impossible to recover the knowledge of 
them. This subject and the whole history of Krish- 
nah are alluring; but in reviewing a writer whe 
eschews originality, we cannot do better than follow 
suit, and reserve for some other opportunity the 
enunciation of peculiar views. We observe at the 
beginning of this: volume a rather long table. of 
errata. To it we should be inclined to add the Ré- 
mdntijé-Chirya, at. page 103, which at page 171 is 
more: correctly written: Ramdnuja A’chérya. At 
page 140, Shiva is called a polygamist; but. Durgé, 
Kali, and Pfrvati.are merely different names of 
the same goddess. The derivation of Pariahs given 
at page 166 seems:to us objectionable, and we 
prefer to follow that given in Wilson’s Glossary, 
and to write the word Paraiya, from Parai, the 
village-drum, which it was part of the duty of these 
outcasts to beat. Kali, too, should rather be termed 
the Hecate than the Moloch of India. These, how- 
ever, are trifles, and do not. impair the usefulness 
of the volume, which we have already attested. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Alford’s How to Study the New Testament, 18me. 3/6 each. 
Annales Monastici, ed. by Luard, royal 8vo. 10/ hf. bd. 

Apostles and Martyrs, iliust. with 12 Photographs, small 4to, 12/6 
Armstrong’s Poetical Reading and Recitation, 12mo. 1/ cl. 

Aunt Annie’s Tales, fe. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Bridge’s France under Richelieu and Colbert, small 8yo. 8/6 cl. 
Carpenter’s Penny Readings, Vol. 7, 12mo, 1/ bds, 

Children’s Hour Annual, fe. 8vo. 5/ el. 
Crowe’s History of France, Vol. 4, 8vo. 18/ el. 
Dalgleish’s Prog i “Er G and Exercises, cr. 8yo. 2/ 
Don Quixote, History of, illust. by Gustave Doré, 4to. 30/ cl. 
Egan’s Handy-Book of the Law of Sales, &c. of Horses, 12mo, 1/ 
Fenn’s Original Penny Readings, 12mo. 1 Ss. 

Froude’s History of England, Vols. 9 and 10, 8vo, 32/ cl. 
Gaillard’s French Orthoépy, &c., er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Half-Hours with Best French Authors, illust. royal 8vo. 10/6 el. 
Harley’s Diabetes, its Various Forms, &c., cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Holy Bible, illust. by Gustave Doré, Division 1, imp. 4to. 21/ cl. 
Horse (The), its Beauties, &c., by ‘A Knowing Hand,” 5/ bds. 
Ingraham’s The Throne of David, illust. 12mo. 5, cl. 

Marryat’s For Ever and Ever, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, illust. by Gustave Doré, folio, 100/ el. 
Profitable Pigs, How to Breed, &c., 12mo. 1/ swd. 

Richon’s Manuel de la Littérature Frangaise, 12mo. 2/ cl. swd. 
Richon’s Oral Exercises, lzmo. 2/ cl. 

Roberts's The River Side, Trout Fishing, &c., 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Smith’s Lois-Weedon Lectures on the Altar and Cross, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
Wilkins’s Scriptores Attici, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 











OBITUARY. 
THE CAMPBELLS, 

One of the ten Campbells who possess the 
hereditary rank of baronet died last week—it may 
be said, prematurely, for Sir Alexander . Islay 
Campbell, of Succoth, was only in his forty-first 
year. He was of the Argyle branch, and was as 
noble a patron of Art as Campbell of Glenorchy, 
of the Breadalbane branch, was above a century 
and a half ago. The earlier Campbell was, perhaps, 
the first Scots chieftain who got together a gallery 
of pictures, at Balloch and Finlarig. The baronet 
who has recently died had the same taste, with, 
perhaps, better judgment, and certainly more 
liberality. His gallery at Garscube House is said 
to contain one of the finest private collections in 
all Scotland. Sir Archibald was English bred,—he 
belonged to Eton and Oxford; but he was: true 
Scot, nevertheless, settling at home, effecting all 


| the good within his compass, and planning more; 


when a cold, terminating fatally in congestion of 
the lungs, carried off the childless possessor of am 
ancient estate, and left the inheritance to a brother 
—a captain of dragoons. 


There is no Campbell of the old time with whom 
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he who has just departed can be compared except 
Campbell of Glenorchy, a notable baronet of the 
close of the seventeenth and beginning of the 
eighteenth centuries. The Glenorchy Campbell, 
indeed, excelled the Succoth Campbell in the mag- 
nificence of his housekeeping; but, in truth, each 
practised hospitality according to the fashion and 
spirit of his time. Glenorchy received all his rents 
in kind, and consumed all such revenue. Among 
the items for one year we find enumerated 90 
beeves, 200 sheep, 325 stone of cheese, 420 salmon, 
and 15,000 herrings. Glenorchy combined the 
feudal chieftain with the then modern gentleman, 
though there was little of the latter at the period. 


He built a house for convenience rather than for | 


defence, invited foreign and native artists to deco- 


rate it, and he may be said to have discovered, | 


welcomed, used and profited by that once celebrated 
Scottish Vandyke, Jameson, whose excellence was 
illustrated by some of his work, which was exhibited 
at the late Exhibition of National Portraits. 
Jameson painted dozens of portraits for his patron, 
as fast as they could be required, for twenty marks 
apiece, finding his own “claith an’ colors.” He 
filled with portraits at this price the hall and 


chamber of dais of the house at Balloch, where | 


an artist was as welcome a guest and his work as 
well appreciated as similar men and similar work 
were by the late polished and intelligent gentleman, 
the owner of Garscube. 

With ten Campbells—baronets—the kinsmen of 
Argyle and Breadalbane are not likely to die out 
just yet. One commandment at least they have 
kept, that which says “‘increase and multiply.” 
There is no symptom of a falling off; and the 
family cry is “‘More Campbells are coming! 
hurrah! hurrah !” 

How some of the elder branches ever succeeded 
in transmitting heirs to later times is a question 
difficult to answer. Family quarrels are now fought 
with words, not daggers; but the Campbells never 
had a little difference of opinion without much 
bloodshed, some life-taking. At the end of the 
sixteenth century, Campbell of Ardkinlas, Camp- 
bell of Lochnill, Campbell of Glenorchy, and 
Campbell of Cabrachan, differed with Campbell of 
Calder. The last-named refused to be of his cousins’ 
way of thinking, and to put an end to his obstinacy, 
they hired a certain MacEllar, who earned his 
bread by terminating family dissensions, and who 
for a few pounds Scot put a bullet through the 
breast of Campbell of Calder, shooting at him 
through a window as he was quietly seated in the 
house of Kippoch of Lorn! 

They were powerful and revengeful fellows those 
rough and ready Campbells; but sometimes it 
happened that their neighbours were too much for 
them. Thus, on an occasion, the Dunbars were 
of a contrary opinion to the Campbells of Moy, 
and to convince the latter of this fact, they hired 
a number of “‘ broken men,”’ men with naught to do 
but slay and plunder for an honest livelihood. These, 
with every possible sort of ‘‘ weapon invasive,” 
attacked, gutted, and burned Moy’s dwelling, carried 
away all that was portable, drove away all that 
was drivable, and finding a farmer, his son, and a 
servant, and not being able to find a Campbell, 
whose throat they might cut at parting, they cut 
off the legs and arms of their three prisoners 
(indeed, it is said they “otherwise dismemberit 
them at their pleasure”), and having cast the 
mutilated wretches into a quick fire, went home 
thankful. There was no hope of redress, for that 
must be sought through the sheriff; but he was 
a Dunbar, and would not stir a finger in the 
matter. 

On the other hand, there were officers of justice 
among the Campbells who exerted themselves to 
suppress the ‘broken men” and other ruffians 


who held other people’s lives cheap—at the end of | quently, these have gone through most of the} 


their ‘“ haqebuses,” as it were, and with a few 
pence for their wage. In the seventeenth century, 
Campbell of Lawers undertook, for 200J. sterling 
a year, to clear the Highlands at least of all blood- 
thirsty, cattle-lifting, and house-burning vagabonds. 
Sir James employed deputies to do the work for 
which he had contracted, and he cheated his substi- 
tutes when their work was accomplished, as far as 
the hanging a thief went. No wonder the “ broken 


men” became wild and pursued their vocation more 
savagely than ever. 

A true gentleman with better notions of right 
and wrong turned up occasionally; as, for instance, 
Campbell of Cessnock. He was celebrated at the 
close of the last century for the breed of great 
cattle and horses, which he introduced from Ire- 
land, on his estate. He was very ‘‘ curious ” too in 
improving the method of shot-casting, on scientific 
principles, for the benefit of his country and the 
confusion of her enemies. But a good man was not 
allowed to be in peace or plenty, at that period ; 

| and, accordingly, the Tories mounted Sir George’s 
| horses and drove away his cattle. 

It is singular to find that this “ harrying ” and 
stealing is yet thought of with a tender sort of 
sentiment. The other day, the Mac Cullum More, 
head of all the Campbells, the Duke of Argyle, 
speaking at a public dinner of the old times and 
the old ways,—good old times! good old ways! 
when Campbells and Ogilvies, if they wanted to 
improve their breed of horses or horned cattle, sent 
their armed men, Campbells against the Oyilvies, 
or Ogilvies against the Campbells, as the case and 
jneed of improvement might be, to steal steeds 
and oxen from their owners, and burn down the 
houses of the latter if they were obstinate in their 
opposition; the Duke, we say, speaking of this 
violence and lifting, construed the matter very 
mildly, and remarked of that system of robbery 
that, ‘‘It received a very ugly name, but it was 
really a very useful and profitable business!” 

Then a very ugly name might be given to another 
little way of the Campbellg of the early part of the 
last century, when Sir James Campbell of Lawers 
was engaged to marry the daughter of Campbell of 
Finab, and Campbell of Edramurkle, for some or 
for no reason, objected to the match. He resolved 
to shoot Campbell of Lawers, but he did not possess 
a pistol nor a single mark ; and therefore he cleverly, 
and with much forethought, borrowed the money 
from Campbell of Lawers, wherewith he bought the 
pistol, shot and powder, by proper application of 
which Edramurkle shot Lawers dead. The former 
fled, but a hue-and-cry described him as a “tall, 
thin man; loot-shouthered; pock-pitted; with a 
pearl or blindness in the right eye” ; and thus was 
attired this gallant and economical Campbell, who 
made a man contribute the money to purchase the 
means of his own death—“ dressed ina suit of grey 
Duroy clothes, plain mounted, a big red coat, and a 
thin light wig, tied up with a ribbon.” The villain 
escaped scot free; but he saved his honour by 
explaining that he killed Lawers because he (Edra- 
murkle) suspected that Lawers intended to jilt the 
young lady to whom he was engaged, and leave 
the country! 

If it should be thought that wickedness occurred 
only in wild districts, and was committed solely by 
semi-savages, the idea will be corrected by the state- 
ment that, at this very time, English and Scotch 
bloods of the very first water caroused in Edinburgh 
taverns, and that three of their toasts were, ‘‘ The 
Trinity,” ‘‘D——n to ourselves!” and “ Success 
to the Devil!” 

With better times, better ways! In the late 
Sir Alexander the Campbells have lost as true a 
gentleman as ever did honour to an ancient house. 
It would seem, however, as if of old it was intended 
| that the Campbells should not be without matter 
| for a feud. Witness the late trial for succession to 
|the Earldom of Breadalbane, between Campbell 
| of Glenfalloch and Campbell of Boreland. When 

Charles the Second created the Earldom, remainder 
was left to any of the sons of the first Earl the 
| latter chose to nominate; then to issue male, then 
| to heirs male, finally to heirs whatsoever. The first 
| Earl passed over his eldest son, and named the 
second as heir to the title and estates. Subse- 





| ** remainders,” till, at the death of the last Earl, the 
| “heirs whatsoever” presented themselves in tenth 
; cousins; and as Campbell of Boreland could not 
prove that the grandmother of Campbell of Glen- 





they die are buried in honour, not as the Campbells 
of Lochnill were wont to be, with hundreds of 
angry men in arms, with lashings of drink, and 
sometimes forgetfulness of the corpse on the part of 
the mourners. 

MR. E. TINSLEY. 

We have to notice the death of the younger 
brother of the firm of ‘‘ Tinsley Brothers,” the 
well-known publishers. Within half an hour of his 
decease, Mr. E. Tinsley was energetically at work, 
as was his wont, at his desk. ‘Tinsley Brothers ” 
represent a new firm, the founders of which com- 
menced in a humbler way. Their ambition to rise 
was helped by opportunity. Miss Braddon’s novel, 
‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ had been declined, or, at 
least, not accepted by another house, when Mr. 
William Tinsley, now the only representative of the 
firm, hearing that the novel was in the market, 
recognized the prize, and suggested the purchase of 
the book—which became their property for the sum 
(we believe) of 2507. The result was fame and some- 
thing more substantial to the author, and a little 
fortune to the partners. Mr. E. Tinsley now built 
a country residence at Putney, called it Audley 
Lodge, in commemoration of this venture, and, 
after a few years of enjoyment, has died at the 
early age of little more than thirty. 


MR. E. SHERMAN. 

A man older in years and once of considerable 
importance has also departed. ‘‘ Mr. Edward Sher- 
man, of the Queen’s Hotel,” is not in itself an 
announcement to arouse general sympathy. But. 
the Queen’s Hotel is the polite form given, since 
railroads upset the coaches, to the old Bull and 
Mouth, in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, where the 
ancient inn first set up its testimony to the value 
of the Tudor victory in Picardy, as the “ Boulogne 
Mouth,” or harbour. Mr. Sherman was the great 
coach-proprietor. He has died at the age of ninety. 
The rail threw him off the road, on which he saw 
as many changes as most men. For him the world 
was turned upside down; but he scorned to die of 
grief of it, and lived on till he had reached the 
stage of the last ten miles towards the hundred. 
Mr. Sherman was born when George the Third 
was young, and people of condition, but small 
means, travelled by the waggon. The old coach- 
proprietor’s body can be carried by rail to the Great 
Northern Cemetery in as many minutes as it took 
days (when he was young) for the coaches starting 
from the old Bull and Mouth to reach Edinburgh. 


MR. S. TENNYSON. 

In the person of Mr. Septimus Tennyson, who 
died at Cheltenham yesterday fortnight, the world 
has lost a man of another stamp. He was one of 
what may be called the singing brothers of the 
Poet-Laureate—all singers like himself, but not 
in the same perfect degree. Mr. Septimus 
Tennyson was a singer without a public, but not 
without troops of friends, in whom he found ample 
compensation for lack of a wider circle. 

GENERAL MOURAVIEFF. 

Perhaps the best, or the worst, known name of 
those whom Death has gathered to his inevitable 
harvest abroad, is that of General Mouravieff, of 
Lithuania. He is to be carefully distinguished 
from Mouravieff of Kars. The former seems to 
have been a man who was always called in to do 
work from which other men recoiled. Mouravieff 
was the crusher of sedition, which implied no 
mercy to man, woman or child. When he had 
crushed out the last rebellion in Lithuania, all 
those who had survived the terrific process were 
compelled to do him honour on the festival of St. 
Michael, that saint having the humiliation of bear- 
ing the name which had been conferred on Moura- 
vieff at his baptism. They were forced to present 
him with images of St. Michael, bearing the 
inscription, “‘Thy name is Victory!” and they 
had to found a church at Wilna, in his honour,— 
the honour of the executioner of the foremost 
heroes among the Lithuanians. The unwilling 
builders of the church to the modern “ Archangel,” 


falloch was no better than she should be, the latter | will not have the opportunity, though they might 
(being a trifle nearer in blood) won the trial, earldom, | have the will, to take vengeance on their great 
| oppressor, as a Spanish community once did over 


and 50,0002. a year. 


Thus the Campbells of modern times refer their | the grave of their lately deceased tyrant. On his 
_ disputes to the arbitration of the law; and when| monument they inscribed the words, “ Here lies 
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one who, for us and our salvation, went down into 
hell !” 
HERMAN GOLDSCHMIDT. 

We have notice of the demise of an utterly 
different man, in Herman Goldschmidt, an amateur 
astronomer of some note, who recently died at 
Fontainebleau. It is curiously said of him :— 
‘Though only an amateur in the science, he has 
discovered fourteen telescopic planets, and the only 
instrument was a common opera-glass.” As we are 
reversing everything, even red-hot shot is giving 
way to chilled projectiles, perhaps opera-glasses are 
found superior to astronomical telescopes. But 
fourteen planets brought into sight by Mr. Gold- 
schmidt by a common opera-glass!—what can one 
say to it but, as the Irish gentleman said who was 
told that St. Patrick had crossed the ocean, seated 
on a millstone, “I can’t deny it! He’s a lucky 
fellow.” } 

M. LEON GOZLAN. 

To French novel and play readers the name of 
the late M. Léon Gozlan will be better known 
than that of M. Goldschmidt. Had he lived till 
yesterday (the 21st) he would have completed his 
sixtieth year. The ruin of his father, a shipowner, 
at Marseilles, threw young Gozlan on the world, in 
his mere boyhood. He neither lay where he was 
thrown, nor rose merely to stand still. He chal- 
lenged Fortune in various quarters, but she would 
not reply; and he even became a_bookseller’s 
assistant, in order to get within the literary circle 
of which he longed to be a member. The opportu- 
nity came to him in 1828, when he was first 
engaged on the press; since which time, for nearly 
forty years, he has been one of the hard-working 
but successful authors of France. His romances 
and plays are numerous; but one of his most 
attractive works, to our thinking, is his ‘ Chateaux 
de France,’ particularly the charming volume 
devoted to Rambouillet,—a locality which has 
undergone several changes since Léon Gozlan 
chronicled with wit, grace, spirit, and learning, all 
the changes that brilliant place had gone through 
down to the time of his writing. 

MR. BROWNSMITH. 

We would fain close this list, but shadows of 
other citizens for the silent city continue gliding 
by. From out the musical circle passes Mr. Brown- 
smith, the well-known organist, and next to him 
one skilful hand in a line of art which has itself 
almost ceased to exist— 

MR. H. C. SHENTON. 

Mr. Henry Chawner Shenton, the historical 
line engraver, died suddenly on Saturday evening. 
He was a pupil of Charles Warren, and one of the 
last of the celebrated series of engravers in the pure 
line style. That style may be said to have begun 
with Sir Robert Strange. Continued by William 
Sharp, Charles Warren, James and Charles Heath, 
Richard Golding, Shenton, John Henry Robinson, 
Lumb Stocks, George T. Doo, and other eminent 
men, it has created the modern English school of 
this art, which takes its place at least equal in rank 
with that of any other country. These observations 
apply to the engraving of figure subjects. Line 
engraving as a distinct art has in the present day 
almost ceased in England; it is being supplanted by 
styles more easily executed, more mechanical, but 
not more beautiful. Of the little band of this series 
of eminent line-engravers but very few remain, 
and as one by one passes away, the number is not 
recruited. The best of Mr. Shenton’s larger works 
are probably those he did from Mulready’s pictures. 
The most widely known are perhaps his later 
plates engraved for the Art-Union of London. 
Mr. Shenton was born in 1803, at Winchester, but 
his family was originally from Barwell, in Lei- 
cestershire. Latterly, owing to a failure of his 
sight, he was not able to practise his profession. 
He was aman of remarkable amiability, and entirely 
devoted to his art. 

MR. TELBIN. 

By a death as sudden, Art loses a hopeful son in 
the person of Mr. Henry Telbin, whose father has 
been so long and so honourably known in London. 
On the 5th inst. the young artist was on the sum- 
mit of the Wasifiuh, in Switzerland, engaged in 
taking a sketch of the Uri-Rothstock. The Wasi- 
fluh is a lofty rock rising perpendicularly out of 





the lake opposite Griitli. The Axen road winds 
round it in the boldest curves. Mr. Telbin was 
resuming a seat (placed too near the edge of the 
precipice) from which he had just risen, when his 
foot slipping, he was precipitated over the rock 
headlong into the lake. All efforts to recover the 
body have hitherto proved fruitless, 








“POOR PLAYERS.” 

THE Council of the Royal Dramatic College 
have published the result of the poll which was 
recently taken for the admission of two female and 
two male candidates into the College. The details 
are not without interest, nor without their touch 
of tenderness. There were five candidates of the 
first-named class. The two “ladies,” as they used 
to be called in their palmy days,—and why not 
now, though the home of one was in a back street 
in the Borough, and of the other in Broad Court, 
Bow Street ?—the two successful ladies, then, were 
Mrs. Anne Strickland and Mrs. Norman. The first 
was on the stage—beginning at Sevenoaks, in 1836, 
and ending at London—only eight years ago, since 
which period she has been suffering from one of 
the most painful diseases to which human nature 
is subjected. It is different with the other lady. 
More than half a century ago, when she was ten 
years of age, “in the days of the Regency,” she 
was a bright little opera deity. Twenty-one years 
ago, Mrs. Norman ended her professional career at 
Sheffield; and now, after years of suffering from 
another terrible affliction, she finds a home, during 
the last act, down at Weybridge. ‘ Loss of voice” 
is one of the grounds of candidateship of Mrs. 
Leonore Bedford, now close upon seventy years of 
age ; ‘‘ old age and its consequences,” pleads another 
lady, who first appeared at Peckham in 1814; and 
“severe injury to the spine” is pleaded by Mrs. 
Manders, who was playing but the other day at 
the Strand, and who is very favourably known. 

For the two vacancies on the gentlemen’s side, 
there were nine candidates. They were gained by 
Mr. Thornhill, an actor from his youth, till 1849, 
but disabled by defective sight, approaching to 
blindness; and Mr. Reynolds, an incapacitated 
player, of hard upon threescore years and ten. 
There is something saddening in reading of the 
condition of the unsuccessful candidates. There is 
Cornelius Gay, who made his début at the Sans 
Pareil (the Sannsparell, as the theatre which pre- 
ceded the Adelphi used to bestyled) in 1815, and who, 
at the end of half a century, finds himself disabled 
by the triple calamity of loss of sight, of memory, 
and of strength. The high top-gallant of his old 
joy is subdued to such sad quality as this! It is as 
bad or worse with the others. One is in a Union, 
waiting till the scene changes; and there is here a 
G. Rowbotham, under mental and physical decay, 
asking for admission, after five-and-forty years of 
that hard work called ‘‘ playing.” Mr. Rowbotham, 
if this be he of the old English Opera House and 
Coburg Theatre, was one of the most gay and 
gallant actors on the stage; nobody rescued a 
damsel from distress with lighter grace or more 
airy recklessness than he; and they who remember 
‘The Bandit of the Blind Mine’ will recall to 
mind how Mr. Rowbotham fought that terrible 
Mr. Bradley, and how he escaped upwards by the 
rope, after the malicious bandit had cut away the 
basket! 

It is pleasant to think that, for a few at least of 
the old players who have been left out in the cold, 
the exertions of Mr. Webster and the benevolence 
of the public have at last found a home. In their 
haleyon days the players have ever exercised 
abounding generosity to their fellows in the shade. 
This was their characteristic from the earliest 
times. What Steele said of them later, yet a 
hundred and fifty years ago, is true of them now :— 
“You shall find in them,” says Mr. Bickerstaffe, 
(substantially, if not literally,) “a wonderful bene- 
volence towards the interests and necessities of 
each other.” That is a noble testimonial ; and those 
who once helped one another, deserve in their need 
a tender helping hand from the public ;—and this 
they now possess, thanks to that public, and the 
public’s “ good and faithful servant,” Mr. Webster. 








DEPOLARIZATION OF THE NORTHUMBERLAND. 
15, Clarendon Gardens, Maida Hill, Sept. 17, 1866. 

I beg leave to reply to the letter of Staff-Com- 
mander Evans, inserted in the last number of the 
Atheneum, with reference to the depolarization of 
the Northumberland. I quite agree with Com- 
mander Evans in the opinion, that “as everything 
connected with the correction of the deviation of 
the compass is not only of scientific interest, but 
of vital practical importance to the mercantile as 
well as the royal marine, it is incumbent on those 
whose duties enable them to speak with certainty 
not to allow erroneous statements on this subject 
to pass without correction.” As Commander Evans 
appears to be labouring under some misapprehen- 
sion, I trust you will allow me to make the follow- 
ing quotation from my written communications, 
which accompanied the tracings of the magnetic 
lines before and after the depolarization of the bow 
and the stern of the Northumberland. The experi- 
ment was confined to the external effects of the 
polarity of the hull, because “the sides of the ship 
are at present encumbered with chains, pulleys, 
ropes, barges, &c. The ship has to be completed 
and the compasses fixed on board, and the sides 
rendered free from all obstructions, before I can 
operate on the main stringer plates from end to 
end, to make the compasses on deck to act free from 
deviation.” It will, therefore, be observed that the 
deviations referred to by Commander Evans cannot 
be corrected until the sides of the vessel are com- 
pleted. It must be borne in mind that the iron 
with which a ship is constructed is not annealed 
or soft made iron, which would allow a magnetic 
current to pass through from end to end with 
the facility of a telegraphic wire. No; the iron is 
hard, and requires to be depolarized like a steel bar; 
therefore the sides of the ship, which act on the 
compasses, must be made free from all obstructions, 
so as to allow the electro-magnets to pass rapidly 
along them from bow to stern, to destroy the mag- 
netic influence of the hull on the compasses on 
board. 

Such an important subject should not be left 
to the consideration and the mere opinions of 
individuals, but be investigated and the experi- 
ments made and tested on several iron ships, 
by an independent committee, duly appointed for 
that purpose. The members of such a commit- 
tee need not trouble themselves with the science 
of magnetism, but simply select any iron vessel 
having strong polarity, and place her in such a 
position as would indicate the maximum deviation: 
—a direction from east to west in vessels built 
north and south. Then observe the deviation of 
the compass, and pass the electro-magnets on both 
sides rapidly along the main plates from end to 
end, until the compass rests correctly on the 
meridian, and finally swing the ship round. If the 
operation be carefully done, the compass will act 
correctly, and be no longer disturbed by the mag- 
netism of the hull. Such an experiment would 
give ocular demonstration of the result, and would 
necessarily bring the subject to a practical and 
unquestionable issue. In these days of iron ships, 
when it is universally admitted that the errors of 
the compasses are becoming more and more serious, 
a maritime nation like ours should bestow more 
attention upon this subject, and undertake experi- 
ments, not only for proving how our iron-clad ships 
can be destroyed, but also how they can be safely 
navigated by their compasses to ensure the preser- 
vation of life and property on the ocean in time of 
peace. Evan Hopkins, C.E. 





VICTORIA, OR THE ARMENIAN QUEEN OF 
ENGLAND. 
Smyrna, 1866. 

Tue principle of nationalities is one which is 
regarded as quite modern in politics, but it has 
been long worked by the Greeks. From the 
time of the conquest of Constantinople they never 
ceased to persuade themselves that their loss of 
empire was temporary and must soon be recovered, 
nor did they ever desist from conspiracies and 
endeavours for its restoration. This opinion they 
pertinaciously impressed on Western Europe, and 
they worked on the Christian nations of Roumelia 
to join in a league for union among themselves and 
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the expulsion of the Osmanlee: At least a century 
ago, if not as. early as.the. beginning of the last 
century, the scheme: was well organized and almost 
ripe. Step by step they aroused the: most inert, 
and communicated to every one the faith which 
they had believed for fully three: centuries, that 
the sick man was dying, the Osmanlee dominion 
was about to fall, and each nation would have its 
own. Two hundred years ago this faith was. pro- 
pounded in England, and. it has never wanted dis- 
ciples:here, while these have credited, asthe Greeks 
propagated, that the. restoration of the Greek 
empire was. imminent. 

Meanwhile, nationality was working itself out 
logically, and by the time the Greek frontiers had 
achieved a further portion of political power and 
independence, the other nationalities set to work, 
each on its own foundation, shelling off the Greek 
varnish and polishing up the native material. 
Hence by the time the Greeks ought to have con- 
gregated the tribes under their own domination, 
there had been set up Servians, Wallachians, Bul- 
garians and Armenians. So, too, each worked out 
in his own shape the: creed of the sick man. While 
the Greeks had arrived at theresult that the Greek 
empire was the one to be restored, the Wallachians 
looked for the restoration of the Rouman empire, 
the Servians. of the Servian, the Bulgarians of 
theirs, the Armenians of the Armenian empire, and 
the Albanians of as great a dominion as those of 
Alexander, Pyrrhus and Scanderbeg. Each is to 
have his own empire, and enslave the others; and 
the Osmanlee, who has been so many centuries 
dying, breathes.new hope from the weakness and 
dissension of all these nations, mixed, interwoven 
and entangled with each other. He comforts himself 
with his present widely-extended sway, and che- 
rishes the glory that his race has ruled from China 
to the Danube, and, Inshallah! if fate so ordain, it 
may rule again. 

Among the many candidates for the empire of 
the East, the Armenians, who are the quietest, are 
none the less steadfast; they do not, like the Greeks, 
carry on a literary propaganda to persuade the 
outer world that they are the rightful heirs; they 
content themselves with building up their own 
faith. Few suspect them of such aspirations; a 
French author styled the Armenians the Quakers 
of the East. The Greeks are persuaded they will 
make docile subjects, and are eager to impose the 
yoke. The Russians are content to encourage their 
trading operations and stir up their religious dissen- 
sions, and the Turks never dream that the sheep 
they have been used to scatter, cherish hopes 
of driving the shepherd and his dogs. The Arme- 
nian is the Cambro-Briton of the East; his is the 
most ancient and glorious nation in the world, 
his the most ancient and most precious language; 
its harsh and uncouth forms are to him thorns that 
preserve the rose of this treasured inheritance to 
shed its perfume on the Haik, and to deter from 
it the stranger. To admire this glorious tongue, 
which—and not the Welsh, or the Hebrew, or any 
other so pretended—as the primitive one spoken 
when the Ark touched on Mount Ararat, is the 
way to the Armenian’s heart. 

In this. language, further protected by a special 
alphabet, which no one but an Armenian can read 
without blinding himself, are preserved, as he is 
fully satisfied, the most ancient records in the 
world, written before bards had learnt to spell. 
When critically examined, these records are a very 
small residuum of what, according to possibility, 
might have existed, though there are sceptics who 
doubt if Armenians had either letters or books 
before the time of Moses of Kherene. In this 
volume, nevertheless, are preserved sufficient 
legends to foster the self-consequence of the Haik, 
and to maintain him in the remembrance of his 
pristine glories. These sleek-coated gentry, sup- 
posed to be absorbed in money-making and selfish- 
ness, are not unmindful of fame. The bakkal’s 
shop-boy bears the name of some ancient king of 
Parthia or Armenia, attesting the adhesion of his 
parents to the national faith. When the Armenians 
established a masonic lodge under English auspices, 
they named it Dekran. This is the Tigranes of the 
classics. 

Difference of religion makes no difference in 








this respect. Gregorian, Roman Catholic, or Pro-| at Constantinople like Basil the First; the Armenian 


testant, the Armenians are equally national, and this 
bond of union enables them on occasion to sink 
sectarian distinctions. The Roman Catholics have, 
to some extent, profited by this peculiarity; and 


Arsacid.” 

He proceeds to say that: ‘“ Basil the First 
was crowned by Ashod the First, Paeredouny, 
king of. Armenia, because the family of» Pacro- 


played upon it; for the Mekhitarists, their cele- | dounies only»had the right of crowning the 
brated propagandist order; have—from their presses | Arsacid kings, and as Ashod the First:-was a Pacro- 
in Venice, Vienna, and Paris—poured forth many | douny and Basil the First an-Arsacid, he desires 


a contribution to the stock of national letters and 
vanity. Young Armenia eagerly reads these pub- 
lications and reprints, and Old Armenia takes the 
contents on credit, at a high premium. 

Europeans are not generally familiar with the 
Armenians. They have a school-bred sympathy for 
those they look upon as descendants of the ancient 
Greeks, and pay little attention to the other 
Christian inhabitants of Turkey. There is a spirit 
of independence about the Armenians which does 
not lead them to be over-ready in-making advances 
to strangers. For my own part I like the Arme- 
nians. My little knowledge of their language 
overcomes the reserve of my acquaintance, and I 
have found many topics by which to acquire their 
sympathy. The fact of their predilection for their 
nationality early attracted my notice. 

A few years ago I published some remarks on 
that passage in Gibbon where, speaking of Basil 
the Macedonian, he says that perhaps even now 
the blood of the Emperors of Constantinople flows 
in the veins of the Bourbons. I have often been 
surprised that one so practical as Gibbonso narrowed 
his view of an interesting episode. If the blood of 
Basil the Macedonian fiows in-the veins of the 
Bourbons, so must it in those of the Princes of 
England and the gentry of this island and of 
Europe. It is a pedigree which unites the living 
with far antiquity, which links history and mytho- 
logy, spreading far beyond the limits sketched 
out by Gibbon. If Basil were descended from the 
family of Constantine, so was he from that of the 
Mareelli, the Cornelii, and the J ulii; establishing a 
connexion with the historical Gracchi and the 
legendary gods of Rome. 

It is, however, the Arsacid descent of Basil 
which affords most scope for the genealogist. The 
Arsacid Kings of Armenia being reputed descen- 
dants of Artaxerxes the Longhanded, King of 
Persia, we are led first to early history, and through 
the regions of mythology to high Olympus. Not 
only are we brought into neighbourhood with 
Cyrus, but with Croesus, King of Lydia, with 
Gyges, with Candaules, with Omphale, with Her- 
cules ; and so do we ascend to great Jove himself. 

I have pursued the subject far enough for the 
purpose, and I cannot pursue it farther for want of 
books. With such an idea in my mind, it may 
well be believed that I have sometimes talked of it 
with my Armenian friends, and it has fructified 
among them. 

There has just been presented to me, by the 
author, a thin but handsome duodecimo, with gilt 


edges, printed in Smyrna, and having for its | 
Armenian title, “‘ Veegdoreea” ; but as it is printed | 
in Armenian and English, it bears also :—‘ Discent | 


(so printed ) of Her Magesty Victoria, Queen of Eng- 
land, from the Arsacid Kings of Armenia.” The 
author is Mr. 8: Mirza Vanantetzie, one of the 
dragomans of the Prussian Consulate—a gentleman 
of considerable attainments. 

As Mr. Mirza is writing in a language foreign 


to him, and as the difficulties of printing in Smyrna | 


are considerable, there are many defects in carrying 
out the plan; and it is from no motive of disre- 
spect, but as preserving the quaintness of the 


original, that in some cases the original orthography | 


is left unaltered. 

Mr. Mirza begins by recording the sufferings of 
the Armenians at the hands of the Persians in the 
time of Leo the First, Emperor of Constantinople. 
He recites, “Two princes of the Arsacid house, 
named Ardaban and Cazric, two brothers, set off 
for Constantinople in 471, and were received in 
princely fashion and honour by the Emperor. 
Ardaban had married the daughter of the great 
Vartem Mamigonian, one of the most celebrated 
Armenian heroes.” He traces from these Basil, 
whom he gently places on the throne of Constan- 
tinople, to begin a career of glory. ‘‘ At this day 


history can say that few kings reigned over Greece 


| to be crowned by him, sending a special ambas- 
sader with many gifts and. valuable presents.” 
| Where Mr. Mirza found this fable I do not know, 
jas he does not quote his authorities. Moses, of 
| Kherene, states that the family Pacrodouny had 
this:prerogative of crowning the kings of Armenia, 
but the present application must be:of very modern 
invention. Mr. Mirza says nothing about the 
coronation of the other Armenian kings of Con- 
| stantinople. He gives glowing accounts: of the 
| descendants of Basil and of their alliances with 
| the Armenians. Mr. Mirza states:boldly that Con- 
| stantine Porphyrogenitus, in his history of Basil, 
| his grandfather, “‘ says clearly he wasan Armenian; 
| descended from the Arsacid house, and is the most 
exact and authentic of any.” ‘In his sixteenth 
year his) father-in-law (Romanus, the First Arme~- 
nian) dethroned him, in 919.” So he goes-on down 
to ‘“‘ Constantine the Eighth, the true patriot and 
faithful son of Armenia, who died in 1028.” 

There must be a quiet chuckle at the contempla- 
tion of the ‘‘ Armenian ” kings reigning over the 
Greeks from 866 to 1028. The Greeks flatter 
themselves the Armenians sigh for their transfer 
from the yoke of the Osmanlee to that of the 
Greeks. The lion’s version of the picture is 
different. 

Mr. Mirza is not satisfied with this. He takes 
in hand another political enemy, and places him 
under the rule of the Armenian kings. At present 
the Russians hold much of Armenia in thraldom. 
Mr. Mirza boldly begins, ‘‘ Branch of Russia,”—but 
this he does not carry on far. Then comes the 
‘*Branch of France,” from Henry:the First to 
Philip the Fourth. 

Now for the “ Branch of England,” to which 
the marriage of Elizabeth of France to Edward 
the Second gives rise. From this time he embraces 
all the kings of England, giving a short sketch of 
| the history of each, in which Queen Bess comes in 

for a good share, not forgetting ‘‘amongst others 
| the immortal Shakspeare,” whom, however, I must 
| own I cannot find in the corresponding Armenian 
| text, where I was curious to seek the homonym of 
| Shakspeare. George the Fourth “ caused nume- 
| rous laws to be passed against the liberty of the: 
press.” ‘‘ Inthe time (of William the Fourth) par- 
| liamentary reform made great progress.” ‘‘On the 
| death of William the Fourth, Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria ascended the throne, and married the 
virtuous and most beloved Prince Albert-Franz- 
August-Carl-Emanuel.” ‘In December, 1861, 
Her Majesty lost her Consort, Prince Albert, and 
till the marriage of the Prince of Wales in March, 
1863, remained in almost total seclusion. She sub- 
sequently gratified the people, who entertained for 
Her Majesty a most profound respect and affection, 
by again appearing in public. Her Majesty became 
accomplished in music and languages; a knowledge 
of the Sciences, particularly botany, was afforded 
her.” 

In the tables at the end of the work is in- 
cluded, “I. H. M. Victoria, Queen of England, 
descended from the Arsacid kings of Armenia ;” 
and then come all the royal family. 

Such is a brief sketch of this curious book, 
which will be seriously conned by many a member 
of Young Armenia, and turned to profit for the 
good cause. Who knows but already a design is 
formed for offering to Alfredaki, Duke of Edin- 
burgh, the throne of his ancestors in the great 
empire of Armenia ? Hybe CLARKE. 














OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Lady Herbert of Lee will present to the public, 
towards the close of the year, a work which will 
show her experiences of travel and the fruits of her 
observation in Spain. While one distinguished 
lady has been collecting material for a volume 
abroad, another has been dealing with material at 
home, and is about to instruct others how to deal 
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with it also. Lady Llanover, in short, is about to | 
publish, for the instruction of both “ high life” and 
“below stairs,’ a practical cookery book. The | 
words, ‘ Nourrie dans le Sérail, j’en connais les 
détours,” do not apply to the author; but her 
experience is great, although she was not born to 
it. The above two works will come from Mr. 
Bentley’s house. 

Mr. Swinburne, it is said, is preparing a reply to | 
those critics who have marked and reproved the 
faults in his ‘ Poems and Ballads,’ for which work 
a new publisher has not yet been found. If Mr. 
Swinburne’s reply be in good metrical form, void of 
the offences, the general censure of which elicits 
the alleged forthcoming answer, the public may be 
congratulated ; and, in the result, we hope, the poet 
too. It may win back for him the public esteem 
which he so lightly forfeited, for the time. It is for 
him now to win or to lose the future. 


A translation of the Olynthiac Orations of 
Demosthenes has been issued by the Rev. T. 
Mac Nally, a college tutor, in Trinity College, 
Dublin. Demosthenes is read for the Hilary 
Examination there by the younger students. Does 
not a translation, however well executed, by a 
college tutor, look like “ facilities for crib-biters” ? 

A new edition of ‘Roby’s Traditions of Lanca- 
shire,’ long out of print, is announced by Messrs. 
Routledge & Sons. 

The English poets who are about to appear in 
American editions of their works, are Robert 
Buchanan, ‘London Poems’; Owen Meredith 
(a new volume), and the late T. K. Hervey, of 
whose complete works an edition will be published 
in America and England by Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields. 

M. Gustave Doré has done what he has never 
done before, illustrated the works of a contemporary 
author. He has selected Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ Elaine’ 
for this purpose, and all the designs will be engraved 
on steel. The artist himself hopes that the work 
will be a monument to the poet as well as to his 
own powers. The illustrator’s brother says, ‘‘ Mon 
frre a fait cette fois-ci le grand succes qui fera 
descendre son nom & la posterité.” It will probably 
be one of the most superb books ever published. 
Messrs. Moxon & Co. are what Jacob Tonson 
would have called the “ undertakers.” 


The American General Lee has two works on 
hand. ‘A History of the Campaign of the Army 
of Northern Virginia, from its Organization to its 
Dissolution,’ and a new edition of a work by his 
father, the distinguished soldier, Henry Lee, 
‘Memoir of the War in the Southern Department 
of the United States."—Mr. F. Moore announces 
*The Women of the War.’—Turning from echoes 
of war to tones of the lyre, we hear of the forth- 
coming poem, ‘The Flower de Luce,’ by Long- 
fellow, which, with his translation of Dante, will 
appear during the autumn, 


We learn that the state of Dr. John Brown’s 
health is much improved, and that he is about to 
resume his professional duties. This will be grati- 
fying news to all his friends. 

An example of how truth may be converted 
into inaccuracy, is afforded by the following “ fact,” 
as Miss Edgeworth loved to emphasize her stories. 
A. meets B. in the street, and inquires after the 
health and whereabout of C. ‘C. is travelling in 
America,” replies B. ‘‘ He is now (I am told) at 
Utah.”—“ Strange variety in life that,” rejoins A. 
“‘T should never have expected to hear that C. was 
a tutor /” 

Mr. Murphy once gave a dignity to almanac 
literature by making a lucky guess. Lord Portar- 
lington has been attempting something of the sort 
in Ireland. He-has been forecasting the weather, 
and Irish farmers have suffered by trusting to the 
‘peer’s: predictions. One of the smarting victims.thus 
writes to the-editor of the Dublin Evening Mail :— 

** Sir,—Can those farmers who believed in Lord 
Portarlington, and, relying on his arrangements 
for fine weather, did not get their hay into haggard, 
maintain an action against his lordship for ‘ deceit’? 

‘‘A BELIEVING FARMER.” 
—The Complete Letter Writer will hardly be com- 





plete without this sample. At all events, Lord 


Portarlington does not appear to have been so 
‘“‘ weather-wise” as the present Earl of Stamford 
and Warrington, who, in 1859, predicted the extra- 
ordinary weather of 1860, and proved himself a 
truer prophet than the eminent meteorologists who 
were not on the turf. 

The Brechin Town Council, being applied to by 
the Local Secretaries of the British Association at 
Dundee, to support the meeting of the Association 
at the latter place, next year, has been thrown 
into considerable agitation. The Provost said the 
Secretaries were looking for money; and a member 
of Council declared that the Association propa- 
gated nothing but infidelity ; and another snubbed 
“Groves”; while a third thought the “thing” 
would be ultimately put down. Altogether, the call 
for money was answered by a cry of look to the 
faith and your pockets! 

On Saturday last a meeting was held at New- 
port, in the Isle of Wight, forthe purpose of form- 
ing an Isle of Wight institution, and founding a 
museum in Carisbrooke Castle. A project of this 
kind was started some fifteen years ago by the late 
Sir Charles Fellows, who with the aid of the late 
Prince Consort contemplated a scheme of the same 
kind. On this occasion Sir John Simeon took the 
chair, and was supported by Mr. Pritchard, Presi- 
dent of the Astronomical Society, Thomas Web- 
ster, Esq., Q.C., of London, and Dr. Lankester, of 
London. Resolutions were passed proposing to 
obtain the patronage of Her Majesty, and also her 
sanction for calling the collections to be placed in 
Carisbrooke Castle the Albert Museum. It is pro- 
posed to confine the Museum entirely to objects 
connected with the natural history and antiquities 
of the Isle of Wight. 


The Monthyon prize for virtue is a familiar 
matter. It was never better bestowed than on the 
old Porte St.-Martin actor, Moéssard, who out of 
his scanty salary furnished the means of living to 
the destitute widow of an old fellow-player. The 
method, if we may so speak, is about to be 
extended. The Imperial Commission of the Paris 
Exhibition, of 1867, offer ten prizes of 400/. each, 
‘in favour of the persons, establishments, or locali- 
ties which, by a special organization or ‘special 
institutions, have developed a spirit of harmony 
among all those co-operating in the same work, 
and have provided for the material, moral and in- 
tellectual well-being of the workmen.” Twenty 
“honourable mentions ” will solace the first score 
who come within reach of, but do not grasp, the 
prize. Then, one grand prize of 100,000 francs 
(4,000/.), as much as the ten put together, is 
offered for competition “ to the person, establish- 
ment or locality, distinguished under this head by 
a very exceptional superiority.” Claimants must 
assert themselves before the Ist of November. 
The International jury (three jurors, as yet un- 
named, are assigned to the United Kingdom) will 
meet and decide on the eligibility of the claimants 
for admission to the competition on the Ist of 
December, 1866. 


Dr. De Briou, of Paris, has succeeded in pro- 
ducing an enamel paint, made from india-rubber, 
which, though of film-like consistency when applied 
to iron, renders it absolutely proof against atmo- 
spheric action. The invention is thought highly 
of by the Academy of Sciences. 


In a communication to the Academy of Sciences 
M. Faye states that the physical constitution of the 
Sun is, in all probability, a gaseous mass, subjected 
to very great pressure and an enormous tempera- 
ture. 


Prof. Davanne has laid before the Academy 
of Sciences the results of his investigations into 
the causes of fruit becoming mouldy. Ripe fruit, 
properly speaking, does not become mouldy, but 
perishes by withering; unripe fruit, on the con- 
trary, is attacked by two kinds of fungi—one, 
Mucor mucedo, which produces a ‘black mouldy 
efflorescence ; the other, Penicillum glaucum; which 
occasions green mouldiness. 


Besides Monte Casino, orders have been ‘given 
by the Italian Government that ‘the following 
monasteries ‘shall be preserved intact: San Marco 
at Florence, famous in connexion with Savonarola 











and the frescoes of Fra Angelico; La Cavas, or La 
Trinita, between Naples and Salerno; San Martina 
della Scala, near Palermo; Monreale and the Cer- 
tosa, near Pavia. All suppressed monasteries are to 
be appropriated, as far as possible, to the purposes. 
of public schools, hospitals, poor-houses, | infant 
asylums, or other beneficent. purposes. 


According to accounts from Australia, the alleged 
discovery of the remains of Leichhardt turns out 
to be unfounded. Mr. M‘Intyre, the leader of the 
expedition, now on Leichhardt’s route, died on the 
Gilliott river a few months ago, after a brief illness. 
He had crossed Australia, and at Burke Town, on 
the river Albert, he caught a fever which proved 
fatal. Mr. Sloman is at present in charge of the 
expedition, and awaits instructions from Mel- 
bourne. 


Mr. Murray will do well to add to his account 
of the interesting church of St. Mellion, near 
Saltash and Callington, Cornwall (‘Handbook for 
Travellers in Devon and Cornwall,’ 4th edition, 
revised), @ more correct account of ‘that: building 
than the work contains. There are several curious 
monuments: one, a brass to the memories of Pether 
Coryton, and Jane his wife, the former of whom 
died in 1551; the space for the date of the decease 
of the latter has not been filled up; hence, as is not 
uncommon, it is evident that no one took pains 
enough for the purpose so desirable, and that the 
monument was placed in her lifetime, probably by 
herself, with the intention that no such hiatus 
should occur. The most interesting characteristic 
of this memorial, which is now placed against the 
external wall of the north aisle, near the east end, 
is in its retaining three shields of arms, with their 
original emblazonry in enamel. Beneath the prin- 
cipal effigies are inserted, in the ordinary manner 
of male and female groups, the kneeling represen- 
tations of twenty children, seven daughters. and 
thirteen sons. The gentleman is dressed in a suit 
of armour, which is strangely antiquated for the 
date of the monument ; both effigies are undeniable 
portraits. Whatever might have been the case when 
the Handbook was published, there exists in this 
church only a helmet, banner-staff and sword, not 
“helmets, spurs, swords, gauntlets, and pennons,” 
of the Corytons or others. Close to this memorial 
stands a high-canopied tomb, of stone and marble, 
of William and Elizabeth Coryton (died 1651, 
1656), whose effigies kneel before a faldstool that 
is placed between them; and are remarkably wor- 
thy of notice on account of the costumes they dis- 
play. In respect to the armour of the gentleman, 
he wears, instead of taces, a perfect apron of steel, 
not unlike that of a fashion which prevailed long 
before his time; the lady has a close coif on her 
head, descending to her shoulders. Here, again, 
are portraits of unexceptionable intention. It is 
noteworthy, not only on this tomb, but on that of 
another Coryton and his wife, which is near to “it, 
and of similar character but inferior execution, 
that between and above the vis-d-vis figures is'a 
little bracket, inclosed by the central rising arch of 
the architectural portion of the design, and sup- 
porting statuettes which, if not actually intended 
to represent the Virgin and Child, are evidently, 
in respect to their position on the monument and 
attitudes, derived from such figures, of much more 
ancient date than theirs, and of severer style in 
design than the larger accompanying portraits. 
These minor figures have something of the look of 
those semi-Pagan allegories of Charity which were 
not uncommon at their date, but are obviously 
derived from the Virgins and Children of the 
rococo period ; they may be really what one may 
call disguised Virgins and Children on the tombs 
of adherents to a faith which might not be acknow- 
ledged. The third monument is to the memories.of 
Sir William Coryton, Bart., and Dame Susanna, 
his wife (1711, 1695), who kneel as before stated, 
and are very late-examples of that attitude, if not 
the last which are known to us. There is something 
comical in the insolent pride of Sir William’s ex- 
pression ; his portlinessand provincial hauteur were 
given by the sculptor with what was either the 
most perfect simplicity or the keenest satire. ‘The 
baronet’s costume comprises a huge, full-bottomed 
wig, the largest of lappelled coats, buttoned by:the 
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biggest of buttons on one of the biggest of sto- 
machs. He was evidently what Cowper styled an 
“‘abdominous” man. His wife is comparatively 
meek and small, but not without pride of bearing ; 
both heads are outrageously huge for the bodies. 
Both figures retain extensive traces of colouring, 
obviously original, and not unbeautiful; that of 
the lady displays rich foliage of yellow on a blue 
ground. 





MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of 
Clarkson Stanfield, R.A.—D. Roberts, R.A.—E. Ward, R.A.— 
Holman Hunt—J. ‘Phillip, R. A.—T. Faed, R.A.—J. Lewis, R.A.— 
Egg, R.A. » R.A.—R sa Bonheur—Goodall, R.A.—Cooke, 
R. a reswick, A. — Pickeregill, R.A. — Calderon, A.R.A.— 
Sant, A.R.A. —Le Jeune, A. R.A.—Ansdell, A.R.A.— Frost, A.R.A, 
—Pettie, A.R.A.—Yeames, A.R.A.—P. Nasmyth—Linnell, sen.— 

bson, A.R.A.—Cooper, A.R.A.—Gale—Marks—F. Hardy—John 
Faed—Frére—Rui erez— Britiouin  Ladderds nle—George Smith— 








laying bare the roots of a poor dog’s vertebral 


nerves? Can we show that our medical 
students do not ‘steal dogs and entice cats 
in their lodgings, and repeat upon them the 
experiments they have witnessed the day 
before?’” But though the agitator thus with- 
draws from his original position, and with 
more prudence than success endeavours to 
persuade retentive memories that his “ Society 
has never set itself to denounce physiologists 
or their practices without discrimination,” he 
| still encourages the public to think that under 
the guise of scientific investigation some of our 
physiologists are habitually perpetrating atro- 
cious acts of inexcusable cruelty. Where are 
these reckless vivisectors who, “ for the gratifi- 





Duverger, &c.—Admission on presentation of address card. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—George Buckland’s Musical Enter- 
tainment, entitled ‘ The Castaway; or, the Unlucky Cruiser, com- 
monly called Crusoe. in the Al and Ee yond 's Wonderful Illusions, 
The Cherubs floating in the Air, and Shakspeare and his Cres 
tions, with F. Damer Cape’s Recit: als—Lecture on and E xhibition 
of the Prussian Needle-Gun and other Breech-Loaders— Dugwar’s 
Indian Feats—Matthews’s Magic—Lectures, &c.—Open from 12 
till 5, and 7 till 10. Admission, 1s. 








SCIENCE 
—+— 

Vivisection: Is it Necessary or Justifiable? 
Being two Prize Essays published by the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. (Hardwicke.) 

Two years since we had occasion to notice the 

action of the Royal Society for the Prevention 

of Cruelty to Animals in regard to experiments 
upon living creatures ; and again we are com- | 
pelled to lament that the directors of an asso- 
ciation which has rendered valuable service to 
the cause of humanity should have commenced 


an agitation which is unjust to the followers of | 
physiology, and may prove injurious to science | 


and those interests which it is the special aim 
of physiological inquiry to further. 
last expostulation the directors of the Society 
seem to have modified their views on the 
subject under consideration ; 
pains to set themselves right on points where 
they conceive their conduct to have been 
misinterpreted. They no longer bring baseless 
chargesagainst the system of our medical schools; 
and, instead of directing a general accusation 
of inhumanity against the entire body of our 
medical students and professors, they expressly 
limit their censure to operations which all 
enlightened physiologists unite to condemn. 
“This Society,” observes the secretary, adopt- 
ing a tone widely different from that which 
provoked our censure in past time, “has, 


nevertheless, been careful to draw a wide dis- | 


tinction between the humanity of a man who, 
in pursuit of knowledge for the alleviation of 
human maladies, has unwillingly, and with | 
much hesitation, resorted to experiments upon 
animals after he has exhausted every other | 
means of inquiry,—and the man who, for the | 
gratification of cruel passions, has submitted 
an animal to undeserved sufferings. It would 
be unjust not to make this distinction; but we 
are bound at the same time to say that it is 
impossible to discern much difference between 
the reckless vivisector and the reckless drover, 
or other heedless, hardened, cruel man; and 
the Society has, therefore, during many years 
laboured to bring the conduct of these scientific 
offenders under the reprobation of public 
morality.” It is at first difficult to believe 
that this is the language of the same philan- 
thropist who, under the erroneous impres- 
sion that animals were regularly slaughtered 
in the lecture-rooms of our hospital demon- 
strators, and that our physiological students 
were accustomed to repeat in private the bar- 
barous acts perpetrated by their teachers before 
assembled classes, formerly wrote, “Is it true 
that almost daily an English ‘ Majendie’ is 





‘Since our | 


and they are at | 


cation of cruel passions,” inflict hideous tor- 
|tures on unoffending creatures? Where are 
| we to look on English soil for any considerable 
| number of the “ scientific offenders,” whose 
misdeeds are represented by Mr. Fleming as 
4 a sufficient reason for urging the legislature to 
put restrictions on physiological inquiry, and 
to enact measures based upon the assumption 
that if our eminent surgeons and physiologists 
are not necessarily ruffians by nature, it is 
highly probable they will act like ruffians 
unless their movements are watched with 





| jealousy and circumscribed by penal provisions? 
| ‘Knowing intimately the ways and manners of 
| our men of science, as well as of our scientific 
schools, we are satisfied that, so far as London 
is concerned, such offenders are as imaginary 
as the medical students who, according to the 
| same witness’s assertions made two years since, 
found music in the cries of tortured birds and 
the screams of mutilated cats. 
At a time when the officers of the Society 


| were bent on carrying out their crusade against | 


evils that do not exist, they offered a prize of 
501. for an English essay on those various experi- 
' ments which—for the sake of a good cry at the 
expense of perfect truth—they were pleased to 
group together under the misleading title, 
‘Vivisection’; and now we are presented with 
the fruits of their liberal offer,—a ridiculously 
bad essay which obtained the highest number 
of favourable opinions from the critics 
appointed to read and pass judgment on the 
| papers sent in by competitors for the prize; 
| and a decidedly able paper which gained the 
| second place in the contest, and won so large 
'a measure of judicial approval that it was 
deemed advisable to publish it as an appendix 
to the more fortunate though less meritorious 
treatise. Of these essays the longer and more 
honoured is the production of Mr. Fleming, 
veterinary surgeon of the 3rd King’s Own 
Hussars, whilst the less distinguished comes 
| from the pen of Dr. Markham, an accomplished 
| physician, who has filled the chair of Physio- 
logy and Anatomy at one of our principal 
| medical schools. That a veterinary surgeon, 
unknown in scientific circles, should thus | bear 
| away the bell from a physician of high charac- 
|ter and attainments may occasion surprise to 
| readers who are not acquainted with the ordi- 
| nary action of the prize system when employed 
as a stimulant to literary production, or who 
| omit to ascertain the names and qualifications 
of the gentlemen who consented to act as the 
Society's adjudicators. The fact, however, is 
| likely to cause less astonishment when it is 
known that the board which decided on the 
relative merits of the competitors consisted of 
twelve members, more than one of whom have 
but slender claims to attention when scientific 
questions are under discussion. In justice to 
the agitators it should be observed that they 
did their best to get a more satisfactory body 
of jurors. Mr. Darwin, Prof. Huxley, Dr. Lan- 





kester, Prof. Marshall, and Prof. Simonds ab- 


| 





| stained from accepting the Society’s invitation 


to connect themselves with a movement which 
aimed at penal legislation against scientific 
inquiry. On the other hand, Prof. Owen and 
Dr. Carpenter consented to act as adjudicators, 
Whether Prof. Owen took an active part in the 
labours of adjudication does not appear; but 
Dr. Carpenter seems to have exercised all his 
personal influence in an endeavour to lead his 
companions to a just conclusion. If this eminent 
physiologist had spoken favourably of Mr. 
Fleming’s production, the public would at least 
have had some grounds for satisfaction with 
the award of the judges; but on examining 
this “prize essay” Dr. Carpenter found it so 
ignorant, fallacious, and altogether unworthy 
of acceptance, that when a majority of his less 
scientific assessors had agreed to give it the 
prize, he felt himself bound, by prudent regard 
for his own reputation, no less than by concern 
for the welfare of the public, to declare his low 
opinion of the paper. Hence we are favoured in 
an appendix with his critical objections to the 
distinguished essay; and the effect of these in- 
cisive criticisms is heightened by the ludicrous 
insufficiency and bad logic of the replies with 
which the blunderer strives to cover his mis- 
takes, and to insinuate that his censor is little 
more than a sciolist. At the outset of his attack 
against experiments, which he condemns, without 
reserve, as altogether unnecessary and unjusti- 
fiable, the veterinary surgeon observes: ‘‘ The 
results achieved, however, looking at them from 
the most favourable point of view, be they 
valuable or otherwise, have cost an amount of 
suffering to sentient beings far beyond con- 
siderations of value and necessity, and which, 
when compared one with the other, fixes a 

perfectly just verdict of ‘needless and ot 
against nine-tenths of the almost endless 
number of experiments performed by physiolo- 
gists,” — upon which statement the author's 
judge remarks, “I entirely dissent from this 
statement. If we knock out of the existing 
system of universally accepted physiological 
knowledge, all that has been learned from 
experiment, and what experiment alone can 
reveal, we should go back to a depth of ignor- 
ance which must cause a most lamentable 
increase in human suffering, through the mal- 
treatment of disease and injury which would 
be the result.” Mr, Fleming rejoins with an 
assurance that he is in total ignorance of the 
discoveries to which Dr. Carpenter alludes,— 
the rejoinder of course implying that the posi- 
tive ignorance is on the part of his censor. To 
a statement in the body of the essay that “ Dr. 
Carpenter has but little faith in the truthful- 
ness of the deductions of the experimenters,” 
the Doctor, with lively astonishment at such a 
bold misrepresentation of his opinions, replies, 
“T must entirely disclaim the general inference 
which the author bases on a limited proposition; 
I go as far as any one in the importance I 
attach to anatomical investigation, and in faith 
as to the value of the ‘experiments prepared 
for us by nature.’ 
ignore the explicit testimony I have borne to 
experiments in my chapter on the determination 
of the functions of the nerves.” To this cour- 
teous protest against an unfair inference from a 
“limited proposition,” the prize-essayist replies, 
“Tf the learned Doctor contradicts himself, 
I submit it is not my fault.” To Mr. Fleming’s 
words, “A host of minor vivisectors entered 
the lists, but the only valuable facts relating to 
this process were obtained from cases of acci- 
dent or malformation in the human subject, as 
in those of Alexis St. Martin, Catherine Kutt, 
and that reported by Busch,” Dr. Carpenter 
temperately replies, “One of the results now 
best established by experiment is, that the 


But the author ought not to - 
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pendent of the eighth pair; but that it is tem- 
porarily suspended by its section, as by a shock 
to the nervous system. No observation upon 
such cases as that of Alexis St. Martin could have 
established that most important result.” Thus 
convicted of a blunder on a question of fact, Mr. 
Fleming retorts, “If so, cut bono?” In reproof of 
this mode of dealing with scientific discoveries, 
Dr. Markham observes, in his excellent paper, 
“The electric telegraph was not invented by 
the discoverer of electricity, nor the locomotive 
by him who first learnt the elastic power of 
steam; but assuredly those discoveries were, in 
both cases, the germs of the wonderful modern 
applications of steam and electricity to the 
uses of man. To object to the experimental 
physiologist who has added a positive fact to 
our knowledge of the laws of life, that his 
labours are futile, because the immediate prac- 
tical use of the fact in medicine is not apparent, 
is very much what they did who met the dis- 
coveries of electricity and steam with the usual 
objection of ignorance,—of what use are they? 
cut bono?” But enough of Mr. Fleming’s efforts 
at self-defence, efforts which remind us of the 
itinerant lecturer on astronomy, who, on being 
convicted of ignorance by a village schoolmas- 
ter, replied, “ Exactly, Sir; Herschel thinks so, 
but I don’t,—that’s just where Herschel and 
I differ.” The utility of physiological experi- 
ments is just the point where difference arises 
between Dr. Carpenter and the veterinary sur- 
geon of the 3rd King’s Own Hussars. 

In other respects Mr. Fleming’s treatise 
exhibits the worst faults of prize-essay litera- 
ture. Alike violent and illogical, it seeks to 
win a verdict on a false issue by inflammatory 
appeals to passion. Opening with a fierce 
denunciation of the barbarous usages of French 
vivisectors, it describes with painful minuteness 
the manner in which the veterinary students at 
Alfort hack and torture worn-out horses, upon 
the assumption that surgical skill cannot be 
attained without a course of operative practice 
on living subjects. This picture of the ordinary 
proceedings at Alfort is highly coloured, though 
essentially truthful; but the pain which it 
occasions the English reader is caused to no 
better purpose than the anguish inflicted on 
the poor brutes whose maltreatment is unani- 
mously condemned by the scientific world of 
England, and also by the more enlightened 
physicians and surgeons of Paris. For the 
enormities thus forced upon our notice we 
have no sentiment but abhorrence, and we sin- 
cerely trust that the public opinion of France 
will speedily put an end to the cruelties of 
a system which is a scandal to science and a 
blot on her fair name. But what argument 
can be drawn from these French atrocities in 
favour of penal legislation against English in- 
quirers? “ Courses of experimental physiology,” 
says Dr. Markham, “are nowhere given in this 
country.” Vivisection—in the true sense of the 
word—is a practice unknown as a means of 
instruction in the schools of London. What 
then are we to say of the writer who bases 
his demands for new legislation in this country 
upon evils which are peculiar to France? What 
can be said in behalf of an agitation which is 
rousing violent prejudice against a most humane 
and beneficent class of our own countrymen, 
because the horse-doctors of France are guilty 
of disgusting atrocities? Surely we have 
reason to express regret that a Society—which 
in past years has rendered the country much 
good service, and still exerts a wholesome 
influence on social morality—should confound 
French horse-doctors, who torture defenceless 
brutes for the sake of mere operative skill, 
with those enlightened inquirers amongst our 








own people who, in the highest interests of 
humanity, make experiments on living animals 
for the sake of new knowledge. Noticeable also, 
as an illustration of the inconsistency of his 
main arguments, is the use which Mr. Fleming 
makes of previous teachers. In order that he 
may bring the pursuits of our humane and 
enlightened physiologists into odium, he quotes, 
as applicable to the followers of Hunter and 
Reid, the words in which Dr. Johnson ex- 
pressed his disdain for certain “inferior pro- 
fessors of medical knowledge,” whom he not 
unjustly stigmatized as “wretches whose lives 
are only varied by varieties of cruelty.” So 
also, to show that the real interests of science 
are not furthered by reckless indifference to 
the sufferings of the lower animals,—a pro- 
position, by the way, which no Englishman 
is inclined to dispute,—Mr. Fleming quotes a 
series of English physiologists who, by example 
as well as precept, expressed their warm dis- 
approbation of a cruel use of the dissecting 
knife. He admits that the merciful instructions 
of these teachers fairly represent the tone of 
feeling prevalent amongst the chiefs of our 
medical schools; and yet he persists in his 
entreaty that our physiological investigators 
should be placed under the surveillance of the 
police. He asks that “the temporary right to 
experiment on living animals should be limited 
to a very few, and they should be men who are 
not only qualified by general scientific attain- 
ments for such a responsible and profound 
task, but by their humane and merciful charac- 
ters.” Having thus limited the right of scientific 
inquiry to a select committee of “humane and 
merciful characters,” the law, according to Mr. 
Fleming’s view of the case, should forbid these 
singularly “humane and merciful characters ” 
to perform any experimental operation on a 
living animal in the absence of their associates. 
This scheme is recommended as merely a 
temporary arrangement, to be in force whilst 
public opinion is passing from its present state 
of suspended judgment to a unanimous disap- 
proval of experiments which the writer declares 
to be utterly useless, and therefore altogether 
unjustifiable. 

Differing widely from this unscientific enthu- 
siast, Dr. Markham, in his closely-written and 
conclusive paper, draws the line between justi- 
fiable and unjustifiable experiments. Whilst 
he stigmatizes as unjustifiable “all operations 
on living animals performed for the avowed 
purpose of improving the surgical skill of the 
operator,” and all experiments for the demon- 
stration of ascertained facts, this able writer 
maintains that “ experiments on living animals, 
performed with the object of advancing medical 
and surgical knowledge, and of thereby re- 
lieving human suffering or prolonging human 
life, are, under certain well-definable restric- 
tions, justifiable.” Besides showing the utility 
of the physiological inquiries, which Mr. Fleming 
condemns without reserve, Dr. Markham dis- 
proves the charges of cruelty which have been 
so recklessly preferred against our men of 
science, and points to the misapprehensions 
which are the moving powers of an unwise 
agitation against a class of public benefactors. 
The agitators assume that the number of 
animals yearly sacrificed to experimental in- 
quiry is something prodigious; that the torture 
inflicted on these creatures is in all cases ex- 
tremely acute; and that men of science are the 
only persons who are permitted by law to inflict 
needless pain on animals. ‘‘The peer or the 
peasant,” observes Mr. Fleming, who may be 
regarded as a fair exponent of the views held 
by the sentimental declaimers, “if found guilty 
of exercising their savage and cowardly propen- 
sities, obtain a due and well-merited chastise- 











ment; but the man of science has ever a number 
of pleas to urge on justice and humanity, no 
matter howsoever extravagantly he may indulge 
his whims at the expense of his suffering victims; 
and thus he escapes the punishment which is 
awarded to others. It 1s only the scientific man, 
in fact, who is licensed to inflict pain on animals.” 
The holders of such views are reminded by 
Dr. Markham that men of every grade of life 
between the two extremes of society, as well 
as the members of the two classes so antithe- 
tically grouped by Mr. Fleming, are in the daily 
habit of inflicting acute and needless pain on 


| the lower animals; that the law permits, and 


even encourages, them to do so; and that of 
this vast amount of needless pain a large pro- 
portion is inflicted in the pursuit of pleasure or 
out of pure wantonness. The modes by which 
we kill animals for human food involve much 
pain that might be avoided, and the means to 
which the sportsman is indebted for his special 
pleasures are largely productive of suffering to 
brutes. “At all events,” observes Dr. Mark- 
ham, in this part of his argument, “he who 
follows the hounds, who preserves game, or 
handles a gun or a rod, or who approves of 
the same, must not venture to cast a stone at a 
physiologist. Let him be very sure that, in the 
preserving of game, in the trapping of vermin, 
and in the killing of game, infinitely more pain 
is inflicted on animals in any one year in this 
country than has been inflicted on animals by 
physiologists during the last century. .. . More 
than this, as all sportsmen know, out of every 
hundred head of game shot at, a certain per- 
centage get away wounded—I might fairly call 
it ‘vivisected’; and to get away wounded often 
means todieapainful and lingering death. When 
I consider these facts, I am satisfied I am quite 
within the mark if I say more pain is inflicted 
on animals by sportsmen on any Ist of Septem- 
ber or 12th of August than is inflicted by phy- 
siologists during the whole year in this country.” 
This is a point of view from which the promoters 
of a reprehensible movement against our men 
of science have omitted to look at the question 
in which they are so warmly interested. But 
now that the real state of the case has been put 
before them, it is to be hoped that they will 
desist from the course on which they entered 
without due inquiry. We are the more inclined 
to entertain this hope because circumstances 
have induced the Directors of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to publish 
Dr. Markham’s Essay, which is a perfect answer 
to their erroneous assumptions. 





FINE ARTS 

A Handbook of the Art of Illumination, as 

practised during the Middle Ages. Illustrated. 

By Henry Shaw. (Bell & Daldy.) 
Or works in this class the number is infinite, 
and the differences in their value are indescrib- 
able. Only costly exceptions occur to the rule 
that, in general, their merits do not equal their 
pretensions. Some were well written, by persons 
whose knowledge of illuminating was singu- 
larly small; and their acquaintance with Art 
itself next to none, yet who, by literary skill, 
contrived to eke out the matter in their pos- 
session, and to secure at least a popular ac- 
ceptance for the results of their shallow crafts- 
manship. This is exactly what one would expect 
from experience in other ways of Art-litera- 
ture, than which none other is so choked by 
charlatanry and pretence. Of Art it is truly 
said that there are far more writers than 
professors, and that men do not hesitate to 
employ technical terms in treating of it, their 
use of which shows their incapacity to deal 
with them and the subject, no less than their 
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audacious reliance on the ignorance of their | 
readers. Thus, it was but the other day we had 
a so-styled critic employing the term “ tone” 
in the sense which is proper to “tint,” and 
speaking of a “ yellow-coloured tone,” a “ dark- 
red tone,” whereas he might as well have 
written “ yellow-eoloured music,” or “ dark- 
red singing.” The term “chiaroscuro” is a 
pitfall to most of these sciolists; few of them 
understand its purport, even in the primary 
sense; not one in twenty writers who boldly 
venture upon it know that it may mean 
something which is far deeper than a simple 
translation of the syllables would render to 
the ear. In other cases of books on the art 
of illuminating we have had well-illustrated 
volumes with badly-written texts. Again, a 
few have combined with learned essays the | 
taste of the critic and the technical triumphs 
of the artist; or, what is almost equal in merit, 
if not in value to those, texts that, with 
moderate pretensions, exceeded their claims to 
respect. To the superior class the book before 
us belongs. 

Mr. Shaw is eminent for knowledge of the 
subject and skill in delineation. Long study 
has enabled him to discriminate with rare 
ability the characteristics and qualities of the 
examples he chooses, as well as to select them 
with judgment. Few English hands equal his 
in copying the illuminated drawings of the 
Middle Ages, either as regards colour or form. 
In this work he has been most fortunate in 
finding engravers able to reproduce his tran- 
scripts with success. Their names, as we have 
great pleasure in stating, in conjunction with 
those of the author and draughtsman, are 
Messrs. J. D. Cooper, R. B. Utting, who has | 
produced a magnificent initial B, from the 
Lindesey Psalter, which is now in possession 
of the Society of Antiquaries, J. O. Jewett, 
who has done admirably with the first page of 
the Tenison Psalter, now in the British Museum, 
date 1284, and Miss Byfield, who has produced 
a capital copy of an F from a Bible of the ninth 
century, also in the British Museum. 

We will consider this publication primarily | 
as an illustrated book. To this aspect of the 
subject will be turned the regard not only of 
‘the expert, who, with all respect for Mr. Shaw 
and his aids, will prefer the examples to the | 
essay by which they are accompanied, but of 
the artist, and even the untechnically trained 
reader. In brief, so far as artistic skill and | 
labour might make it such, we have never seen | 
a work of the order more happily illustrated 
than this. To the choice of several of the | 
examples, either as regards their lack of novelty | 
or comparative deficiency in beauty, we shall 
have exceptions to state further on; none can 
be offered with regard to the artistic value of 
the engravings before us. It is just to say this, 
because the examples have what hasty readers 


will probably consider a remarkable short- | 


coming in the manner of their reproduction, 
one, indeed, which is not a little paradoxical 
in itself, disappointing to many, and, as we 
fear, certain to depreciate the result of Mr. 
Shaw’s labours for some time to eome,—at 
deast, until their real value is: understood, apart 
from the merely obvious attractiveness or non- 
attractiveness of the volume. The uninformed 
reader will probably not be surprised when we 
say that the compiler has been daring enough 
to publish a book on illuminated drawing, the 
leading characteristic of which is colour, without 
the aid of any colouring matter whatever. He 
has attempted to illustrate in black and white 
the beauty of an art which originally blazed in 


an infinity of the varieties of yellow, red and | 


blue, which exulted in actual gold, burnished 
or unburnished, and lit its pages with azure 


and scarlet, with vermilion and crimson. 
Illuminating invariably made its triumphs 
scintillate in splendid dyes. In the purple- 
stained manuscripts of the royalties of Byzan- 
tium, the glittering and diapered mountings 
of the fourteenth century, and the dead-gold 
grounded quasi pictures of Flanders, Italy 
and France, which prevailed at a much later 
period, the case was the same, and in truth 
remained so until the art itself, as an art 
having apt and peculiar laws, perished in 
rococo twiddlings and inanities, or gave place 
to what was absolutely pictorial, and only that. 
The artist of Constantinople mocked on vel- 
lum the splendours of mosaics, so the Gothic 
illuminator approached the richness, if not 
the translucency, of his glass-painting fellow’s 
windows; and the less logically severe book- 
painters of the Renaissance period aimed at 
the qualities of fresco,—the last being one of 
the great arts which owed to that minor one 
of which we now speak not a few of its dis- 
tinguished professors, and not a few of its noble 
craftsmen, among whom Fra Angelico is pre- 
eminent, although Perugino and even Raphael 
himself have been ranked as illuminatists. It 
was a bold thing on the part of Mr. Shaw 
thus wholly to dispense with colour in his 
attempt to illustrate that particular art which 
probably more than any other has been con- 
sidered the province of the chromo-lithographer 
and colour-printer; several good books have to 
some extent countenanced this attempt by the 
nature of a part at least of their illustrations. 
Despite the obvious disadvantages and diffi- 
culties of the attempt, we are decidedly of 
opinion that our author has succeeded in his 
aim. We find that what may be called the 
chiaroscuro of ‘his models, that is, the actual 
relationship of their tints to each other,—for 
which we have no alternative than to use the 
term chiaroscuro in its most limited sense,— 
has been in most instances reproduced with 
singular felicity and certain advantage to the 
student. 

From a literary point of view, this volume 
appears less pleasant than from that which is, 
nevertheless, most important. Mr. Shaw’s style 
is confused and cumbrous whenever he departs 
from the simplest descriptions. When he gene- 
ralizes he is almost lost, to the great suffering 
of his reader, and considerably to the injury of 
his work. Thus, how cumbrous is this, the 
third paragraph of the Preface: “In the early 
styles of this art, when flat tints only were 
used, and the effect of light and shade was 
produced by consecutive bands of colour, of 


increasing degrees of density, proceeding from ' 
pure white, the details of the composition ' 


being made emphatic by a surrounding of red 
or black lines, a close approximation to 
the originals may be effected by means of the 
printing-press; but colours so produced can 
never have the solidity and richness of tone of 


| those on which the hand and the brush alone | 


| have been employed.” This is in support of 


| what ‘has just been alleged to the same effect | 
| with regard to the superiority of handicraft in | 


copying illuminations. Moreover, we are com- 
pelled to censure a diffuseness in style, as 
| the chief fault of this publication. Again, our 
| author is often a little vague in assertion; thus 
| —“In the early ages of Christianity the schools 
| of Art were the monasteries, and the books 
were almost ‘wholly of a religious character.” 
| This is hardly true in the strict sense of ‘the 
| words. Inthe early ages of Christianity—which 
|-were also those of decay in Paganism—there 
| were no’monasteries of the kind implied ; but 
| the decoration of volumes was by no means 
| unpractised. Of this latter fact the author 


|is not ignorant, for he cites the authorities of 





| 


Ovid and Pliny with regard to the practice 
of the Romans in pictorially decorating their 
manuscripts, and adorning them by means of 
tubrication. 

We observe nothing new in the historical 
section of this text. The oldest known examples 
of the caligrapher’s and illuminatist’s arts are 
cited. The Vatican Virgil of the third century ; 
the Codex Argenteus of Ulphilas, of the middle 
of the fourth century; the Psalter of St.-Ger- 
main-des-Prés, and the Cottonian “Titus, C. 
xv.,” of the next age:—all appear, as before, 
with evidences of careful consideration of the 
subject. The characteristics of that remarkable 
school of illumination, the Irish (Hibernian), 
are well distinguished in the ordinary way in 
this Preface by Mr. Shaw, who, however, does 
not appear to have seen the Book of Kells, to 
which he refers. On so interesting a subject as 
this we hoped the author, who is most competent 
to do so, would have carefully discriminated 


|and described the differences in manner as 





well as in merit, rather than in style, which 
are observable between the illuminations in 
the Book of Kells and the Durham Gospels, 
he has not done so effectually, or pointed out, 
with what seems to us sufficient distinctness, 
the fact that the former displays in an exalted 
fashion the universal Celtic style of decoration 
common on metal, stone and vellum; also, that 
this phase of Art is emphatically derived from 
the Byzantine decorators, although rendered 
marvellously minute and exquisitely beautiful 
in new hands. It is true, as a rule, as Mr. 
Shaw remarks, that the earliest examples of 
Hibernian illumination are the most admirable. 
These are so few that they might possibly have 
been the product of one cell, if not of one hand. 
We join very sincerely in the regrets of Mr. 
Shaw that the great work of Count Bastard, 
on the manuscripts produced after the eighth 
century, has never been completed; we may 
add a regret that this admirable book, even as 
it is, is not translated for English readers, and 
its plates, triumphant examples of reproduction 
as theyare, given withan English text. This is in- 
comparably the best book of its kind, respecting 
which, however, we can by no means assent to the 
remark that itis to be lamented the author con- 
fined himself sostrictly to examples of early date, 
“instead of giving a due proportion of those 
showing a more advanced state of Art.” If 
book decoration by means of drawings, ‘in 
the modern sense of the term, is desired’ for 
current use and the instruction of readers, 
these, excepting so much as must be called for 
by mere archeological requirements, we have 
already, in what are called “illustrations,” 
and by the hands of some of the ablest artists 
the world has produced,—e. ., to speak of Eng- 
land only, Flaxman, Stothard and Mulready 
far surpassed all the Middle Ages did in what 
Mr. Shaw oddly calls the “more advanced 
state of the art of illumination.” By means of 
wood, copper and steel plate engraving, and 
the consummate genius of such men as we have 
named, it is no longer needful to return to the 
craft of the pictorial illuminator, except, ‘as 
we said, with reference to archeology and the 
gratification of peculiar tastes. 

With regard to the art-of the caligrapher, 
by which we mean the adorner of manuscript 
or typographer proper, the case is wholly differ- 
ent. Need still exists for teaching the student 
in general that the best and truest decorations, 
per se, of ancient MSS. are not the pretty and 
quaint little pictures of comparatively late 
date in the Middle Ages, with their infinitely 
varied ‘diaper grounds and ‘inextricably ‘intri- 
cate ornaments, wherein clearness was ‘too 
commonly sacrificed to the cunning and pride 
of the ornamenter. This order of excess ulti- 
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mately became suicidal, so that the art itself was 

absolutely absorbed in that of painting proper, 

and ceased to have a separate existence beyond | 
those very narrow limits which are, however, | 
barely filled by the type-designer and type- | 
cutter, and those few persons who still profess 

the art of illumination. To our minds, Count, 
de Bastard did well to restrict himself, so far 

as was the case, to earlier examples of the illu- 

minatist’s art. From these,—apart from arche- 

ology, caligraphy proper, and book decoration, 

—apart from “illustrations,” or in addition to 

them, also,—typography may well derive great 

benefits. In this sense the proper mode of 

ornamenting a book is to develope its peculiar 

characteristics, that is, the written or printed | 
letters themselves, into examples of decorative 

art, retaining that clearness which is essential | 
to the subject, and never to be parted with on 

any account whatever, least of all for the sake | 
of superfluity of ornamentation. 

Mr. Shaw’s own book, admirable as it is for 
that very quality, is an example in point of | 
the desirability of enforcing this conviction of 
ours. His initial letters are often beautiful in | 
the highest degree: see the Hiberno-Saxon §, | 
from the Cottonian MS. “Vespasian, A. 1,” which 
is by no means an over-elaborate instance of | 
that order of caligraphy which prevailed here 


| caress. 


which is to be found on page 9 of this publica- 
tion. Also the well-known L of “ Liber,” from 
the Egerton MSS., No. 608, British Museum, 
which is here engraved. 

Beautiful borders, of fourteenth - century 
production, abound in French and—in a less 
quantity—in English manuscripts. These, al- 
though not essential tothe caligraphy, are proper 
enough to it, and most worthy ornaments of 
splendid pages; in most instances there was 
an evident return to severe grace of form and 
style, formalized, however, by repetition of parts 
in a long string, showing that invention lacked 
that exuberance and apparently inexhaustible 
joy of youth which manifested itself in the 
preceding century, as well as that astonishing 
precision and delicacy of hand which in count- 
less examples drew fine red lines in inexhaust- 
ibly intricate flourishes of wonderful tenuity 
along the edges of the writing they seemed to 
Later than that which is here named, 
another revival of severity took place, espe- 
cially noteworthy in this country, and capitally 
illustrated by Mr. Shaw in a border on page 31 
of this book, and the whole-page illustration 


which follows it, exhibiting a splendid R, in | 


the conventionality of which there is, however, 
not a little hardness, and in the forms very little 
of that gracefulness which was the very soul of 


in the seventh century; although more ornate, , the more truly severe, because chaster, style 
the decoration is less beautiful in Plate 1v., | which was precise without being affected, firm 
with its foliated frame inclosing letters, taken | without rigidity, elegant without weakness, 
from the well-known Gospels of Canute, where | and elaborate without intricacy. This return, 
the craft of the artist has run into mere border- | ineffectual as it was, was the last effort of cali- 
ing,—although a fine and firmly treated initial | graphic illumination; thenceforth the pictures 
and some clear lettering show what he could | became bigger, the borders repeated part after 
do when rightly employed. It is the same | part, decoration sold itself for mere imitation 
with the dragon-loaded caligraphy of the twelfth | of nature. Beetles, butterflies, flowers, leaves, 
century, which combines foliage and flowers, | drops of water, and other “sweetly pretty” 
conventionalized palmettes, or acantht, scroll- | things obtained; these were outrageously and 
work and rigid lines in a wonderful variety | ridiculously combined, or not combined at all, 
and with real design, as developed with per- | void of Art though rich in painting, and at 
fectly logical fidelity from the thing itself that | this day the delight of the drawing-rooms and 
was to be decorated, 7. ¢. the lettering of the | the scorn of the real designer, who knows there 
page. Although clearness was to some extent | is no invention in them, and that they took the 
sacrificed in the style which followed that of , place of true Art. The Italians, who betrayed 
the last-named century, yet decorative pro- | decorative art, in more ways than men are yet 
priety was then no less marked than the extra- | disposed to credit, no less than their pupils, the 
ordinary inventive powers of the painters who | Flemings, were responsible for much of this col- 


wrought so well the long-tailed letters with | lapse. This is our “moral.” Mr. Shaw concludes | 


their astounding loads of animals, dogs and | his very interesting description of the varied 
birds, monsters and game, which are distinguish- | phases of iJluminating with an account of the 


able as of English production of the early part | 
of the thirteenth century whenever black and 

purple are prevailing among their colours. 

Mr. Shaw thoroughly appreciates the beauty 

of these examples; with conscientious care he 

directs the attention of his readers to their | 
excellencies, their almost inexhaustible spirit 

and -wealth in decoration. 

With Richard the Second, or, more truly to | 
write, in the later times and corrupted state of 
his grandfather’s reign, the illuminator’s art, 
like all other branches of design, lost much of 
its purity, logical consistency and propriety. | 
Beyond former practice, the pages of the reli- | 
gious and chivalric books received pictures of 
comparatively large size ; illustrations prevailed 
that were proper to the text, not peculiar to the | 
caligraphy; borders grew prodigiously elaborate; 
the oft-repeated quaint, sharp-pointed ivy-leaf of 
gold in high relief took the place of that means 
of decoration which was peculiar to every 
volume and never repeated itself. Nevertheless, 
great beauty is observable in most of the initial 
letters: see the example produced by Mr. 
Shaw on Plate vii1., from a MS. in the British 
Museum, of the later part of the fourteenth 
century ; also, however, compare the elaboration 
of this with the severity of the much older O, 
that commences this text, or the evidently 
orientally influenced A of intermediate style, 


methods and processes now employed in the 
art. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

A new “ Freemasons’ Hall” has been completed 
in Great Queen Street, the work of Mr. Cotterell, 
the architectural style of which serves to show how 
completely “ freemasonry” is divorced from Art, 
and is almost. bad enough to make us doubt the 
alleged fact of their union at any time. At once 
mean and heavy, composite and irregular, there is 
an extraordinary lack of good design in the fagade. 


| Balustrades are placed where they ought not to be, 


and accompanied in absurdity by an ill-proportioned 


| pediment, columns and pilasters, besides statues and 
| other sculptures, the significance of which is as hard 
| to find as their value in design. What have we to 


do with allegories of Wisdom, Power, if that be 
really meant, or such trivialities as Fidelity with 
a dog, Charity with nursing children? This build- 
ing has promise of an unexpected sort, in the fact 
of its aims being undeniably architectural, and, 
however ill supported those claims are, is not 
wholly unfortunate in showing that what used 
to be called the “ Licensed-Victualler Style” of 
architecture, from which it seems derived, is rising 
from torpor, although still blundering. 

Now that the Parliament House has been secured 
against ordinary risks of fire, it is much to be desired 
that a further improvement should be effected in the 
arrangements which are in some way dependent 


_ on the mode of ventilation there employed. Upon 


these depend the much-desired proper lighting of 
the Royal Gallery, where Mr. Maclise’s great pic- 
tures are. These works will never be fitly seen, 
and of course properly appreciated, until the room 
is lighted from the top and the gaudy clerestory 
windows, which now produce startling heraldic 
effects, are removed. The obstacle to this mode of 
display exists in the passage of a certain tunnel, or 
horizontal shaft between the ceiling and: the roof; 
this removed or otherwise disposed, the panelling 
of the ceiling might be replaced by a skylight, and, 
we have no doubt, a great improvement made in 
the appearance of the gallery, without regard to 
that advantage which would be secured for the 
paintings. 

The old buttery-hatch, with sides and head of 
Purbeck marble, has recently been discovered in the 
south wall of the refectory of Westminster Abbey. 
Mr. C. Forster, Clerk of the Works, has prepared 
a plan of the Abbey, showing every known grave 
in it. 

The well-known statue busts in front of the 
Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, have been removed, 
as unsafe. 

The church of the Venerable Bede, at Jarrow, 
| has been restored and re-opened. The more ancient 
| Romanesque windows of the church have been 





| opened and the later Gothic ones displaced; the 
| flat roof of this portion of the church has been 
| removed and its place given to a roof pitched at 
| the former level, as indicated by the mark on the 
‘lower. A new north aisle has been built, and an 
| extension effected to the west of the edifice, and 
| the vestry rebuilt so as to form a sort of transept. 


The Mr. R. D. Hay, of Edinburgh, whose death 
was announced in our advertising columns of last 
| week, was the author of several well-received 
| works on decoration, the memory of which has 
| rather faded of late, perhaps undeservedly so, not+ 
| withstanding the needless abstruseness of their 
| Manner, 
| Messrs. Day & Son (Limited) have published a 
re-issue, in octavo, of the serviceable work of 
| Messrs. W. R. Tymms and M. D. Wyatt, on ‘ The 
Art of Illuminating as practised in Europe from 
, the Earliest Times,’ with illustrations in chromo- 
|lithography. The first issue of this work we re- 
viewed some years ago; it is only needful now, 
| therefore, to speak of the reprint in its relationship 
| to its original. On the whole, our verdict is that 
the new book is a satisfactory version of the old 
one, but decidedly not equal to its predecessor in 
the colour of the illustrations: these are less care 
fully printed. On the other hand, it is more port- 
able, much cheaper, and wonderfully well worth 
\its price, Within its pretensions, a useful book. 
Copies of correspondence between the officials 
of the Hibernian Academy and the Art-Depart+ 
ment have been published. These show, in the first 
case, that the institution is in a bad way, the annual 
‘grant of 300/. being insufficient, the receipts at 
;the door of the exhibition-room in Dublin not 
| supplying the want. The Council asks, there- 
|fore, an additional grant in aid of 250/. to 
|pay debts. The Department replies that ‘My 
| Lords” decline to aid the society to continue its 
|exhibitions by means of a grant from the public 
funds. Also, it is alleged that the state of the 
Art-Schools under the Academy is reported to be 
most unsatisfactory; this applies to all sections of 
the students, who appear to be without control, 
improperly directed in their studies, and unproduc- 
itive of worthy result. On these grounds, ‘‘ My 
| Lords.” not only decline the aid sought from them, 
| but “are of opinion that the interests of Art would 
not suffer if the present grant” were withdrawn 
from the Academy. To the charges of the Depart- 
|ment, the Academy replies seriatim, and, on some 
oints, we think, successfully,—on others not so; 
but, for the most part, in such a manner as to show 
that the aims and standards of the correspondents 
are distinct. It is alleged that the Academies of 
| London and Edinburgh receive aid, if not in cash; 
at least in free quarters, from the Government, 
whereas that of Dublin obtains only 300/. a year; 
that the expenditure consequent on the annual 
Exhibition of the latter body is largely enhanced 
jby the practice of paying for the carriage to and 
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from Dublin of pictures by artists who would not 
contribute to the Exhibition there without that 
inducement; that the Academy in question holds 
valuable and suitable premises, which will lapse to 
the heir-at-law of the testator from whom it received 
them, if the Exhibition is discontinued, as probably 
will be the case if the aid asked for is not awarded. 
Upon this the Department consented to continue 
the annual grant of 300/., but declined to have any- 
thing to do with the request for further aid. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
RES, 


Lyceum. — Of the original Lyceum, on the 
banks of the Ilissus, the famous Aristotle was 
manager, and his career extended to a dozen 
successful seasons. But Aristotle did not act, he 
taught philosophy; and the name given to the 
spot where he founded the school of Peripatetics has 
been inherited by the theatre where Mr. Bouci- 
cault both teaches and acts, in perhaps even more 
attractive fashion than the Stagirite himself. 

We say, with respect to the name, “ inherited,” 
not assumed. A hundred years have clean gone, 
and we are in the first year of the second century 


since James Payne opened, close upon this site | 


(a site on which the great Lord Treasurer, Bur- 
leigh, had his town-house and gardens), an 
exhibition of pictures, giving to the locality the 
name of Lyceum. Wherefore he chose such name 
none could tell. The spot, however, had been 
illustrated by English philosophy. In Exeter 
House was born a teacher as acute as Aristotle, 
the great Lord Shaftesbury, he of the “ Character- 
istics.” We can trace little after-connexion between 
the place and philosophy. Mr. Arnold, after build- 
ing a new Lyceum on the spot, in 1794, did not 
succeed till 1809 in opening it by licence as an 
“English Opera House,” where English opera was 
the last thing thought of. Meanwhile, it was open 
to any one who would hire it ; and exhibitions, from 
that of white negresses and porcupine men, to that 
of pictures by artists like Mulready, and of Orrerys, 
with lectures first by Lloyd and then by Bartley, 
the player (during the Lenten seasons), illus- 
trated the sort of philosophy that was taught in 
the modern Lyceum. Before the fire which de- 


lover, an Irishman and a sailor, Johnny Reilly, 
who is personated by Mr. Boucicault himself. Out 
of the heart of these characters the immediate 
; action of the drama flows; the subject of the 
| “ Strike’ being merely circumstantial, and, as it 
were, the framework of the picture. The play 
| opens with the manufacturers in session treating 
| the poor delegate with contempt. This transaction 
| brings out the character of Radley, who is as severe 
| as a master as he is libertine in principle. His 
| life is in danger from the indignation of the people, 
and he seeks refuge in Noah’s dwelling, and is 
hidden by Jane in her bedroom. He is also 
| indebted to Jem Starkie for protection, and is 
thus saved from assault. But Jane’s conduct is 
fatal both to her lover Jem and to her father; for 
| while concealed in her chamber Radley overhears 
| Noah and three of his friends conspire and draw 
| lots as to who should set fire to Radley’s mill. 
Radley, of course, gives information before the 
magistrate, and procures the imprisonment of 
Nouh’s three friends, but for Jane’s sake leaves 
Noah himself at large. Subsequently, Noah is 
| visited by Crankshaw, a policeman (Mr. D. Evans), 
| and enlightened by him as to Jane’s conduct. 
Smarting with a sense of his child’s dishonour, 
and indignant at her having betrayed him and his 
| cause, he possesses himself of a pistol belonging 
| to Jem Starkie, lies in wait near Radiey’s house, 
| and while the latter is engaged in a clandestine 
interview with his daughter, shoots him. The 
police are then represented as tracking the crimi- 
jnal. Finding that the wadding consists of a letter 
| written by Jane to Jem Starkie (but never sent 
| to him), they conclude that Jem is the guilty 
| party. Jem, however, was engaged at the time 
| with John Reilly, and had gone with him on his 
| road to Liverpool; but when Jem is arrested, 
| Reilly has joined his ship, the Eliza and Mary, 
| which had started on its voyage. Poor Jane mean- 
| while seeks the aid of an eccentric attorney, 
jnamed Moneypenny (Mr. H. Widdicomb), who, 
rough in manner, has yet a tender heart, and who 
takes her to the Electric Telegraph Office, for the 
| purpose of sending a message to Liverpool. They 
| arrive after business hours; but the telegraph 
| operator, Slack (Mr. Moreland), takes an interest 




















stroyed the first theatre, in 1830, the building took | in the poor girl, and unexpectedly the instrument 
an Egyptian, without, indeed, having ever kept to | gives note that it is working, owing to which acci- 
the Attic, character suggested by its name. Mr. | dent they are able to transmit the message. This 
Arnold endeavoured to tempt visitors to his boxes, | is the scene of the piece, chiefly made so by Mrs. 


in very hot weather, by promising them ices between 
the acts; and in this way the Aristotelian Lyceum 
became, for the nonce, a Temple of Isis! 

The theatre erected after the fire was built from 
the designs of the architect who furnished them 
for the first, Beazley. With its fortunes and mis- 
fortunes of the last thirty years, most persons 
interested in the drama are conversant. It is still 
in the hands of Mr. Fechter; but that graceful 
player stands aside while his stage is occupied by 
those experienced and well-appreciated performers, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dion Boucicault. 

The drama with which Mr. Boucicault com- 
menced the season is called ‘ The Long Strike.’ It 
is partly founded on the story of ‘Mary Barton,’ 
and partly on that of ‘ Lizzie Leigh.’ Mr. Bouci- 
cault has long been celebrated for the skill with 
which he selects and combines the incidents and 
characters derived from continental dramas or 
popular tales. That skill, perhaps, was never more 
forcibly demonstrated than in the drama under 
consideration. The theme of itself is very simple; 
but the treatment is remarkable for ingenuity, and 
the whole structure of the piece carefully contrived 
with regard to the greatest producible effect and 
interest. The nature of the latter is indicated by the 
title, as associated with the disputes between Man- 


chester manufacturers and their workmen, by which | 


the latter are thrown out of work for considerable 

riods. The workmen, of course, have a delegate, 

ere named Noah Learoyd, an old factory hand 
and vehement Chartist (Mr. S. Emery), who has 
a daughter Jane (Mrs. Boucicault), who works in 
the mill of Mr. Radley (Mr. J. H. Fitzpatrick). 
Jane is loved by one of her own class, Jem Starkie, 
a working engineer (Mr. J. C. Cowper), but her 
head is turned by her master’s attentions, so that 
she discourages Jem’s suit. She has also another 


Boucicault’s acting. It is, indeed, productive of 
the greatest excitement. The message reaches 
Reilly, who, in defiance of his captain’s prohibition, 
contrives to plunge through the stern port-hole 
| and swim to the pilot-boat, and thus is enabled to 
| reach the court just while the jury are deliberating 
| on their verdict, and to prove the alibi which 
establishes Jem Starkie’s innocence. This done, 
| the curtain at once falls without an additional 
| word. The peculiarity of this drama, apart from 
| its clever construction, lies in the extreme reserve 
| which the author has used in his dialogue. The 
characters, for the most part, say no more than is 
| needful to tell the tale and suggest the sentiment. 
| Further elaboration is left to the performers, and 
| they carry out the author's ideas with laudable 
| precision. ; . ; 
The part in the new piece from which most 
| was expected, and on which the utmost care was 
| lavished, was one of the shortest but most im- 
portant in the play. Johnny Reilly, the Irish 
sailor, is but a sketch; but, like one of Retzsch’s 
‘‘ Outlines,” it has all the effect of a figure highly 
finished. It was so natural that it seemed to have 
no difficulties. The ease of the actor seemed to give 
warrant that any amateur might have played it as 
easily. There was no shade of exaggeration either 
in the simplicity, the tenderness, or the exuberant 
joy; the sailor was without swagger or vulgarity, 
yet by no means a hyper-genteel sailor, or with 
gentility about him at all, save that gentleness which 
belongs to a kindly-hearted man with a good spice 
of humour in him. There was no “fancy” in the 
dress, gait, bearing, or voice; nothing of what is 
| understood as being ‘‘stagey” in any of these, and 
therefore a picturesque reality in all of them. 
Moreover, there was no intercourse of eye or 
| expression with the audience,—a fault to which 








popular actors are too much inclined, but which 
mars their acting, and, with competent judges, does 
not increase their popularity. These are, indeed, 
as Edmund Kean said of some of his contempo- 
raries, rather players than actors, that is, rather 
triflers than dver's. 

Whether Mr. Boucicault has especially aimed 
at it or noty he has drawn the play-going public to 
look upon him as having a specialité in the repre- 
sentation of Irish character. Excellent actor as he 
may be of whatever part he may assume, he has no 
equal in the portraiture of the wrongs, sorrows, 
joys, passion, acuteness, sagacity, bewilderment 
and botheration of the Irishman. It is hard to say 
to whom among his greatest predecessors he bears 
closest resemblance, or if he is in any respect like 
any one of them, each having been so different 
from his fellows. Some of the early actors of Irish 
parts must have astounded their audiences. Fancy 
Mr. Boucicault in Jonson’s ‘Irish Mask’ (acted 
before James the First) having such matter as this 
to utter !—“‘ For chreeshes sayk, phair iste ta King? 
phish ish he? I sherve ti majesties own cashter- 
monger, be me trote, and cry peepsh and pom- 
watersh inti majestie’s shervish.” One point was 
in favour of the actor of Irish character in those 
days: no one expected a brogue from him. Any 
assumed accent that was sufficiently barbarous was 
held to be the thing, or as near it as people cared 
for. It was otherwise with an actor of Charles the 
Second’s reign—Lacy, who, like Mr. Boucicault, 
was author as well as actor, and acted in his own 
pieces, taking a wide range, and being excellent in 
all. Langbaine says that he performed all parts he 
undertook “to a miracle,” and that if the English 
stage should ever have his equal, it certainly would 
never have his superior. lLacy’s great part was 
Teague, in ‘ The Committee’; but he could put little 
brogue into it, nothing of the unctuousness which 
Moody, or the liquid richness which Johnston sub- 
sequently put into it. Nevertheless, Lacy could 
reach the hearts of his audience, and make their 
pulses beat for laughter or for tears, and in that 
difficult attainment, where there must be the 
utmost art to conceal the labour whereby effect is 
produced, Lacy and Mr. Boucicault are probably 
as near to each other as great actors can possibly be. 

We are inclined to believe that Bowen, one of 
the earliest of the many brilliant actors for whom 
the English stage is indebted to Ireland, reformed 
the method and expression of the Irish character 
on the English stage altogether. He introduced 
the real, true, and musical Irish accent. Whether 
it was the tuneful wail from Kerry, or the broader 
and resonant brogue of other districts, it was a 
new delight, and well appreciated by the English. 
In Foigard, of which he was the original, his 
mixture of French (such French as a French- 
Irishman born in Brussels could pour forth to 
shake the house with laughter) with Irish was a 
thing talked of at all the coffee-houses in and about 
Covent Garden. There, young fellows imitated his : 
“ Och, dear joy, Iam your mosht faithful shervant, 
and yours alsho!” while others reproduced echoes 
of the old hilarity by mimicking the semi-foreign, 
semi-Irish accent with which he used to say so 
complacently, “I’m of a nation that’s not easily 
put out of countenance.” One may, however, fancy 
Mr. Boucicault’s Foigard as having more delicate 
touches than poor Bowen ever gave it. It is deli- 
cacy of treatment that distinguishes Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s style; but Bowen was an artist of uncertain 
impulses and roughish execution. 

The stage had not hitherto possessed an Irish 
gentleman. The first was Moody, in Macklin’s 
‘Love & la Mode,’ in which he played Sir Cal- 
laghan O’ Brallaghan, a part which silver-tongued 
Barry also performed, on rare occasions, with won- 
derful effect. Lady Morgan is altogether in error 
when she says that Moody knew no more of Ireland 
than a New Zealander. He was Irish to the very 
tips of his fingers—till he became fat, rich and 
indolent. Lady Morgan states that Cumberland 
told her father, Owenson, that he, Cumberland, 
was the first writer who had introduced an Irish 
gentleman on the stage, and that Owenson was 
the first to act it (Major O'Flaherty ) like a gentle- 
man. This is altogether untrue. Owenson was a 
good actor of rough Irishmen, not of Irish gentle- 
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men. His brogue was of the very richest, but he 
could never get rid of it ; and when he made his first 
appearance at Drury Lane, as Tamerlane, he played 
it with such a Tipperary accent that the audience 
went home with their sides aching. Moody was 
before Owenson in acting, as Macklin and Colman 
were before Cumberland in inventing Irish gentle- 
men. Sir Callaghan is a thorough gentleman, and 
Colman’s Captain Cutter is as much so as naval 
officers could be when ‘The Jealous Wife’ was 
written. His talk smacks a little of the time when 
the brogue was nowhere. He speaks of his ‘‘shoul” 
as the Stuart Zeague did; but he ‘ will go round 
the world to sarve her Ladyship,” which is an 
improvement on the earlier form ‘‘sherve.” Moody 
played Teague better than his successor, Johnston ; 
but Johnston altogether excelled Moody in the 
latter’s original part of Major O’ Flaherty. Moody 
was great in the proud outburst of the half-starved 
Trish running footman, when he is recommended 
to take up a trade: “ An Irishman with a trade! 
An Irishman scorns a trade. I will run for thee 
forty miles, but I scorn to have a trade!” Again, 
nothing could well surpass the simplicity with which 
he remarked, “If you had the land for nothing, 
you'd scarce make your money of it!” But he was 
altogether beaten by Johnston in Major O'Flaherty. 
There are yet old stagers among us who, in their 
earliest, remember Johnston in his latest, days, and 
who do not forget the dignity, the dash of impu- 
dence, and yet the perfectly gentlemanlike manner 
with which he said, on his entrance, ‘‘I hope, 
Madam, it is evidence enough of my being present 
when I have the honour of telling you so myself! ” 
Of finished actors of Irish characters, there only 
stands Power between Johnston and Mr. Bouci- 
cault. The rest take place on a lower level. One 
of the latter, Lee, nearly caused the condemnation 
of Sheridan’s ‘ Rivals,’ to rescue which the author 
had recourse to Clinch, a native player, who con- 
sidered his best part to be Alexander the Great, 
and played it,—Alexander and Sir Lucius. Power 
was a Welshman, but his brogue was almost 
unexceptionable, and, of course, he could lay it 
aside when he chose. Mr. Falconer’s merit as a 
delineator of Irish character is warranted by one 
circumstance, that Mr. Boucicault selected him 
to be the original representation of Danny Man. 
Of all those we have mentioned in a line of 
characters to which Mr. Boucicault has added 
fresh lustre by his representation of Johnny Reilly, 
most of them lacked something which Mr. Bouci- 
cault possesses, leaving to the latter a completeness 
and perfection in this particular branch of the art 
to which the others, as far as report enables us to 
judge, did not in all things so thoroughly attain. 
Of course, when we say this, we allude to actors 
of Irishmen, not to Irish actors generally, such 
as Quin, Barry, Macklin and others. In Johnny 
Reilly there wanted but an Irish song to complete 
the gratification of the audience; in all other 
respects the actor left nothing to desire on the part 
of the audience, and gave much valuable example 
for patient study to young and unfinished players 
grouped around him. 
Prince or Wates’s.—Mr. T. W. Robertson’s 
new comedy, ‘ Our’s,’ is in three acts. The hero- 
ine, Mary Netley (Miss Marie Wilton), is a depen- 
dent ward on the family of Sir Alexander Shendryn 
(Mr. J. W. Ray), a country gentleman and colonel 
in the army. She suffers under the haughtiness of 
Lady Shendryn, but finds relief in the vivacity of her 
disposition. She has a friend in another ward of 
the baronet’s, Blanche Haye (Miss Louisa Moore), 
who, being a heiress, has a poor lover with a cadet- 
ship and a long pedigree, Angus M‘Alister (Mr. 
Bancroft), whose pride makes him reluctant to 
propose, though encouraged by the lady. He has 
a rival in a certain Prince Perovsky (Mr. Hare), 
on a visit to England in search of a suitable wife. 
Blanche is somewhat dazzled at the prospect of 
becoming a Russian princess, but ultimately de- 
clares in favour of Angus. Mary, likewise, has a 
lover, a wealthy brewer, Hugh Chalcot (Mr. Clarke), 
an amusing misanthrope. All this may be common 
enough; but novelty is imparted to the subject by 
placing the characters in uncommon situations. 
An early scene presents a match at bowls. The 


|ladies are driven by a shower of rain under the 
| trees. The party is disposed in separate groups. 
M‘Alister pairs off with Blanche, who shares his 
coat and hat, and joins him in merry song. The 
Shendryns, in another part, indulge in their usual 
matrimonial quarrels. A scene in London ensues, 
where Prince Perovsky is rather inconvenienced 
by the declaration of war with Russia, and pre- 
pares to take his departure. Angus, too, has to 
join his regiment. A military spirit prevails, and 
even Chalcot is excited to enthusiasm, and pur- 
chases a commission. The last act shows all the 
parties in the Crimea. They meet in a camp hut, 
and all have to share in the perils and labours of 
the time. Chalcot, wounded in the leg, is reduced 
to act as cook and steward. The ladies are rather 
amused at the primitive aspect of things. An 
engagement occurs, and their terror is great. 
Events are precipitated, and Lady Shendryn dis- 
covers that the money which she had suspected 
her husband has bestowed upon a mistress had 
been expended in behalf of her own profligate 
brother. The two other ladies discover that 
M‘Alister and Chalcot are just suited to become 
their husbands, and so this clever comedy arrives 
at a happy ending. It is carefully written, and 
adequately acted. Mr. Clarke plays his part with 
remarkable unction, Mr. Ray with a proper sense 
of its importance, and Miss Wilton was all spright- 
liness and piquancy. Mr. Hare, as Prince Perov- 
sky, was admirably characteristic. Mr. Frederick 
Younge made his first appearance here as Sergeant 
Jones, the father of twins, and individualized the 
part so satisfactorily that he gained frequent 
plaudits. 

SADLER’s WELLS.—This theatre has commenced 
its regular season, under the direction of Miss 
Marriott, for the performance of the legitimate 
drama. The history of this house forms a moral 
lesson touching the course of theatrical develop- 
ment. Commencing as a mere music-house, the 
resort of “‘inns-of-court beaus, mingled with an 
innumerable flock of the blue-frock order,” or as 
Macklin calls them “a mixture of a very odd com- 
pany,” it gradually grew into importance. ‘The 
admission was but threepence, except to a few 
places scuttled off at the sides of the stage at six- 
pence, which were reserved for people of fashion, 
who occasionally came to see the fun.” Such was 
the humble beginning of a little house which was 
destined, when the patents of the two great houses 
fell through, to afford an opportunity to Mr. Phelps 
to produce with success the Shakspearean drama, 
which had failed elsewhere. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century Sadler’s Wells became famous 
for its pantomime divertissements, and was so 
succeasful that greater theatres thought it proper 
to adopt its class of entertainments. In and pre- 
viously to the year 1743, Drury Lane, we are told 
by a recent writer, ‘‘had fallen to a level with 
Sadler’s Wells—tumblers and rope-dancers being 
put forward as the chief attractions.” Both the 
theatres, the little and the great one, have now 
risen far above this level, and alike aim at the 
nobler objects of dramatic enterprise. In 1765, 
the old wooden building disappeared, and an 
enlarged theatre was erected, in its present form, 
and at the expense of 4,225/.; thirteen years later 
its interior was taken down and materially improved, 
the ceiling being considerably raised, and the ascent 
both of the boxes and pit increased. The improve- 
ments in the structure were symbolic of improve- 
ments in the management, and we read of the 
Duke and Duchess of Gloucester visiting the 
theatre in 1778, and Charles Dibdin the elder 
composing for it “several extremely clever and 
very favourite pieces.’’ Four years later the name of 
Grimaldi appears in connexion with it, and from 
that time the establishment shared in the fate of 
the minor theatres, vainly aiming at continued 
prosperity, until, in 1844, the legislature freed the 
drama from its injurious restrictions, and enabled 
this humble house to shelter Melpomene and 
Thalia, when Covent Garden and Drury Lane no 
longer afforded them the residences to which they 
were entitled, but neither of which had ever been to 
them a comtortable home. From that time to the 
present, under Mrs. Warner, Mr. Phelps and Miss 











Marriott, it has continued, during the winter 
season, to perform the Elizabethan and poetic 
drama to remunerative audiences. 

The present opening was somewhat remarkable. 
‘Othello’ was produced, and the part of Jago was 
sustained by the only son of Mrs. Warner, above 
named; Othello, himself, by Mr. Slater, a young 
actor from Liverpool; and Desdemona, by Miss 
Leigh, a very young actress, who had matriculated 
the previous season in a variety of parts as a novice. 
That three new beginners, each so youthful, should 
go through three such parts, not only in safety, but 
in a manner to please the audience and satisfy 
those good men, the critics, generally, deserves to 
be chronicled as an extraordinary occurrence. One 
début is, in general, hazardous enough; but that 
three such trials should be smoothly made and 
cordially welcomed would scarcely have been 
expected in the ordinary course of business. Per- 
haps it may be the mission of the conductors of 
this house in future to introduce young talent to the 
stage, and win for it the earliest recognitions of the 
public. If so, a highly honourable career lies before 
them. On Saturday, Miss Marriott herself appeared 
as Julia, in Sheridan Knowles’s play of ‘The 
Hunchback,’ and on Monday, in Dr. Marston’s 
play of ‘ Anne Blake,’ as the heroine. The houses 
on both occasions overflowed, and on the first an 
Address, written by Mr. G. L. Banks, was spoken 
by Miss Edith Heraud, declarative of the Legitimate 
aspirations of the manageress, and of her future 
plans. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


Tuer Worcester Festival, last week, is described 
by our contemporaries as having been successful 
beyond every previous music- meeting of the 
Three Choirs; this in spite of the injudicious 
denunciation of an influential neighbouring noble- 
man, who fondly imagined that his fiat and 
veto had power to bind and to loose, — in 
spite of the unexplained absence of Dr. Wesley, 
who seems chronically afflicted with a restless and 


-disobliging spirit unworthy of such a good musician 


as he is known to be,—in spite of “wind and 
weather,” which partially disabled Mr. Sims Reeves 
from singing all that was set down for him. There 
was small novelty (as has been said) to call for 
report. One item, however, in the concert pro- 
grammes merits a word—Maurer’s Concertante for 
four violins, played by M. Sainton, Messrs. Bla- 
grove, Carrodus and Holmes—the last three English 
artists. Miss Done, the daughter of the cathedral 
organist, was the solo piano-player. It may not be 
amiss to repeat a recommendation frequently made. 
With more enterprise and less self-importance such 
as would preclude local bickering and jealousy, 
for the sake of promoting a good cause, these 
meetings of the Three Choirs might serve provincial 
music efficiently, besides being an attraction to 
distant amateurs. Why should London lovers of 
music go to Birmingham or Manchester?—why 
travel so far afield as Aix-la-Chapelle, or Cologne, 
or Diisseldorf, and not as willingly try Worcester, 
Hereford or Gloucester?—all towns situated in 
districts in which picturesque objects lie on every 
side. 

The Chester Eisteddfod is understood to have 
been, in its results, financially satisfactory. 

The Orchestra conceives it possible that, instead 
of the winter operas in English at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre which have been talked of, Signor Arditi’s 
Promenade Concerts will possibly be resumed there. 
Should this tale prove true, we hope that the clever 
conductor will take warning by his own impossible 
programme of last year’s entertainments.—One 
report drives out another. The latest respecting 
Covent Garden Theatre is, that a new opera, by 
Mr. A. Mellon, with Madame Linas Martorelli 
Garcia for heroine, wi!l be played there at Christ- 
mas, before the Pantomime. ; 

Another English tenor, Mr. Morgan, who during 
the last few years has been studying and singing 
in Italy, is announced as about to return to his 
native country. 

Mr. Sims Reeves was unable to sing, as an- 
nounced, at the Ballad Concert, on Thursday at 
the Crystal Palace. The performances of bur- 
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lesques, &c. on Saturdays are only, we trust, tem- | 
porary expedients ad captandum, to fill up the 
interim before the Saturday Concerts commence. 

A Pianoforte Score of Meyerbeer’s ‘Struensee’ | 
music is about to be published. 

It is alike evident that our Music Halls are year 
by year taking an increasingly important position 
among our entertainments, and that the works 
represented in them are rising, not falling, in the 
scale of excellence, whether as regards selection 
or execution. The new one at Margate appears 
so entirely to have answered the purpose of its 
spirited proprietors as to encourage them to project 
similar establishments at Southampton, Great Yar- 
mouth and Brighton. 

The greatest event of this year—the absorption by 
Prussia of sundry North German kingdoms—will 
have an influence on every domain of Art, and not 
the least on that of theatrical music. The opera- 
houses of Hanover and Cassel were largely sus- 
tained by liberal aid from the government ; that of 
Wiesbaden by the policy of those desirous of allur- 
ing guests who might be prevailed on to gamble. 
This state of things, it is obvious, must. undergo 
great modification. We read that the Hanover 
Theatre is to be placed on the footing of the Court 
Theatres in the Prussian capital, and under the 
same superintendence as theirs. Meanwhile, it is 
said that Herr Niemann, the splendid and self- 
complacent tenor, of whom some account was here 
given a twelvemonth ago, has been transferred to 
the Berlin Opera-house. The ‘‘ bath” season has | 
everywhere been unprosperous, as compared with 
what it was in former years. Mdlle. Adelina Patti 
has been “starring it” at Homburg. At Baden- 
Baden the usual German operatic performances 
of the Carlsruhe company have been discontinued. | 
A Mass produced there, by Herr Schwab, of 
Strasburg, on the Grand-Duke’s birthday, is well 
spoken of. 

Madame Rudersdorff is retained to sing in three 
of the Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipzig. 

Herr Abert’s ‘ Astorga’ has been performed 
among the first operas selected for the autumn 
season at Stuttgart—Certain journals assure us 
that Herr Wagner intends to give another example 
of that modesty which is his crowning grace by 
setting the legend of William Tell as an opera. To 
be sure, Signor Rossini is a mere sensual trifler 
as compared with the sublimely ridiculous and ridi- 
culously sublime composer of ‘ Tristan und Ysolde,’ 
and the as yet unrepresented ‘Hans Sachs,’ and 
the four Nibelungen operas! 

The Italian Opera season at Paris will be opened 
by Mdlle. Adelina Patti, in ‘La Sonnambula,’ to 
be followed by Madame Lagrua’s appearance in 
‘Norma.’ Bellini’s attractions bid fair to outlast 
those of Signor Verdi. There is some talk of the en- | 
gagement of Mdlle. Lespine Colbran, a niece of the 
famous singer who was the first Madame Rossini. 

There is to be, at last, a monument to Pales- 
trina, for which a Roman committee is collecting 
subscriptions. 

Magnificent promises of scenic effects, hitherto 
unparagoned, are made for the ballet ‘ La Source,’ 
which is in preparation for the Grand Opéra at 
Paris. 

Let it be noted, with express reference to the con- 
troversy betwixt Mr. G. Macfarren and Mr. Henry 
F. Chorley on the subject of finality in the methods 
of musical teaching, that some of the text-books 
of the Conservatoire of Paris—those especially 
devoted to vocal cultivation—have been re-edited, 
under the approval, if not the superintendence, of | 
the most distinguished musicians of France. This | 
is as it should be—a measure clearly indicating 
that, without licentiousness or formality, there may 
be settled codes of instruction on which artists of 
the most diametrically opposite humours conceivable | 
can agree as preparatory,—leaving the pupil free, | 
so soon as he becomes a master, to follow any path | 
or form of composition his fancy can suggest and | 
his success justify.— While on the subject of music- | 
schools we may mention, that two of the professors | 
most important to the Brussels Conservatoire, MM. | 
Leonard and Servais, who sent in their resignation | 
some time ago, have been prevailed on to with- 
draw it, as Master Trapbois hath it, ‘for a con- 
sideration.” 


| tory explanation of these remarkable ridges.” Did 
| Newton in framing his theory of the universe 


| called kames. I have repeatedly stated in ‘ Rain 


|runs in a gorge. Above every gorge rain and 


for Sadler’s Wells, founded on Mrs. Banks’s novel, 
‘God’s Providence House.’ 

Mr. Henderson, the manager of the new Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre at Liverpool,—the first stone 
of which was laid by Mdlle. Tietjens,—the other 
day announced that the building, which will open 
on the 15th of next month, is to be the finest 
theatre in England. His programme includes a 
short series of Italian operas, provided for by Mr. 
Mapleson’s company,—Shakspearean revivals on a 
scale of ample completeness,—a new play, founded 
on ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ by Mr. Walter Gordon, in 
which Mr. Toole will personate Newman Noggs 
and Mr. Squeers,—and another new play, for Mr. 
Sothern, by Mr. Tom Taylor. 

Herr Beckmann, long a favourite comic actor 
and singer at Berlin, is dead. 





MISCELLANEA 


—— 


Dante, Chaucer and Spenser.—The extracts in 
last week’s Athenceum, showing Spenser’s debt to 
Chaucer, must remind many of your readers of the 
obligation of the latter to Dante, not only for 
the idea,—the guidance by Scipio Africanus acting 
towards Chaucer the part performed by Virgil in 
conducting Dante,—but for the very words of the | 
first quoted line, 

And with that my hand in his he toke anon, 
Of which I comfort caught. 
—They recall forcibly the corresponding, but 
richer, picture in the third canto of the Inferno, 
E poiché la mia mano nella sua pose, 
Con lieto volto, ond’ i? mi confortai, 
—richer by the “‘lieto volto.” C.C. A. 


Geikie on Kames.—Mr. Geikie (‘Scenery of Scot- 
land,’ p. 308) says of kames, ‘‘ Notwithstanding 
all that has been said and written about them, 
they are as complete a mystery as ever to the 
geologists of this country.” And page 311, “ He | 
must be a ducky (!) observer who succeeds in har- | 
monizing the difficulties and presenting a satisfac- 


depend on his duck? Or did Hutton, in framing his 
theory of the earth? Let any one discard the 
monstrosities of glacialism,+ and follow the rain 
and river theory, and kames, instead of being a 
‘* mystery,” are simplicity itself. Instead of being 
a dijjiculty, they are a support to the theory; and | 
they are found precisely where, according to that | 
theory, they ought to be found. They are simply | 


the remains of patches of alluvial plains formed by | 


| rain and rivers, and in the act of being carried | 


away by the same agents. Page 16, ‘ Rain and | 
Rivers,’ I have said, ‘‘ Any one may make ‘ parallel | 


| terraces ’ for himself in the road-side gutter. Dam 


up the run of rain. A pool will form above the 
dam. Every rain will deposit on the bed of the 
pool till the flat alluvium rises to the height of 
the dam. Take away the dam. The rain cuts 
through the alluvium which it has deposited and 
runs between two parallel terraces, till they vanish 
by denudation. This is the whole secret of the 
terraces of Glen Roy, or of any other valley or 
river.” I might have added, ‘ And this is the whole 
secret of kames.”’ For rain in destroying extensive 
alluviums cuts them into the ridges and knolls 


and Rivers,’ and in the Atheneum, that the cause 
of the patches of alluvial plain is the differing 
hardness of the strata of the valley. Wherever the 
strata are hard, the valley is narrow and the river 





the river cut a wide flat valley at the level of the | 
gorge. The flood-water checked at the gorge over- 





+ Sir Henry James thinks that the remains of the mam- 
moth and the rhinoceros in the Arctic regions prove that a 
tropical climate existed there formerly. Sir John Lubbock | 
thinks that the same remains in France prove that a glacial 
climate existed there. All will think that one must be 
wrong. Some may think that both must be wrong. But 
Sir John beats Sir Henry hollow in making the hippopota- 
mus a glacialist. Imagine the hippopotamus floating and 
disporting himself in ‘‘ floods which would be produced by 
the melting of the snow.” At this rate, as the hippo- 
potamus exists in the tropics, the climate there must be 
glacial at this moment, 





~ Mr. John Oxenford is preparing a melo-drama | 


flows the flat and deposits an alluvium. The gorge 
is lowered: away goes the old alluvium, and anew 
one at a lower level is begun. Mr. Geikie, p. 311, 
describes the kames at Carstairs as the most 
remarkable that he knows. They have been formed 
by the Clyde and its affluent the Mouse Water. 
The singularly hard Devonian conglomerate rocks 
which still form the falls of the Clyde at Lanark, 
and the gorge of the Mouse Water between those 
falls, formerly dammed the waters up as high as 
the kames are now at Carstairs, and allowed the 
formation of enormous patches of alluvial plains. 
As the gorges at Bonnington, Stonebyres and 
Cartland Crags have been lowered, the alluviums 
have been cut through, and they are vanishing in 


| the form of parallel terraces and kames. Remains 


of parallel terraces may be seen between the falls 
at Lanark and below the falls. Above Lanark 
and Carstairs the same. And the river is at the 
same work now, that is, it is still cutting through 
old and recent ‘‘haughs” of all ages and at all 
levels, and forming new ones, which it gives, as 
Aladdin did his lamps, in’ exchange for old ones. 


| This may be seen from the railway at express pace. 


The common people of Carstairs ignore the word 


| kames. They call the ridges hills, and the knolls 
| knows, or, if small, knollys. Thus the farm fur- 
| thest from the village which overlooks the present 


alluvial plain of the Mouse Water they call the 
Hills Farm, and the knolls nearest to Carstairs 
they call Columbie Knows, from the farm of that 
name. Mr. Geikie seems wantonly to introduce 
“mystery ” and marvel where in Nature simplicity 
itself reigns. He turns a certain pool in a bog, the 
Red Loch, into “the crater of a volcano like one 
of those in the Eifel.” The “crater,” however, is 
placed in the trough of a long, boggy bottom. Its 
main inlet is the long, boggy bottom with a deep 
artificial drain from the direction of the Hills 
Farm, and its outlet is the same continuous, flat, 
boggy bottom with an artificial drain into the 


| White Loch. What is there is a long, boggy bottom 


like a round crater. Mr. Geikie is equally ‘“wn- 
lucky” (as he might say) in his observations on 
the Clyde and Tweed near Biggar. Page 148, he 
says, “If good care were not taken of its banks, 
the Clyde would ere long dig the channel for itself 
and flow into the Tweed.”’ And page 288, ‘‘Some 
trouble is necessary to keep the former stream (the 
Clyde) from eating through the loose sandy deposits 
that line the valley and finding its way over into 
Tweeddale.” Now, what art has done here is 
precisely the reverse of what Mr. Geikie says that 
it has done. Art has cut a drain (in most parts, 
perhaps, six or seven feet deep) continuously over 
the water-parting from the side of the Clyde to the 
head of the Tweed. So that what art has done 
would facilitate the junction of the streams instead 
of preventing it. Following the road from the Clyde 
to Biggar, the springs and drains at the first house 
we come to run down to the artificial drain and 
into the Clyde. Just before reaching the second 
house, the springs and drains run down to the arti- 
ficial drain and.into the Tweed. The water-parting 
is between the two houses. In very heavy rain I 
should think it possible that the artificial drain 
might hold water continuously, and so, as Stodart 
supposes, that the fry of salmon might pass from 
the Tweed to the Clyde. But no water runs out 
of one river into the other. With regard to the 
future junction of the rivers, if the hard rocks at 
Lanark continue for some thousands or millions of 
years more to impede the lowering of the bed of 
the Clyde, the Tweed may, perhaps, tap the Clyde. 
But the whole affair depends on the comparative 
hardness of the different strata and their power of 
resisting the erosion of Rain and Rivers. 
GEORGE GREENWOOD, Colonel. 
Brookwood Park, Alresford. 





To CorrRESPONDENTS.—W. E. C.—C. W. T.—C. C. C.— 
M. S.—T. E. Y.—received. ; : 

C. O.—We are unable to give the information required. 

*.* The full price will be given at the Publishing Office 
for copies of the Athenceum for August 25 and September 1. 


Errata.—P. 336, col. 1, line 69, for ‘‘ Azuano”’ read Ag- 
nano ;—p. 343, col. 3, line 40, for “101. per cent., or the 
produce,” read 10 per cent. on the produce ;—p. 347, col. 3, 
line 19, for “‘ folly” read jolly. 
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MESSRS. MOXON’S AUTUMNAL LIST. 


The CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK, 1866.—On December Ist, 1866, 
will be published, in imperial 4to., with paper and type made 
expressly for the work, and in elegant cloth, price 21s. 


ELAINE. By Alfred Tennyson; illus- 
trated by GUSTAVE DORE, with Nine exquisite full-page 
Drawings, engraved on steel in the first style of art by Baker, 
Holl, Jeens, &c. 

The designs of this artist have never been engraved on steel, and 
consequently have never been interpreted in their fullest sense. 
M. Doré has made these drawings with special reference to this 
mode of engraving, and it was at his special neaeaens a the as 
lishers determined to incur the great outlay neces op 
this book. Itis also the first time that M. Doré has illustrated 
the works of a contemporary author, and, to use his own words, 
he desires the work “To bea monument to Mr. Tennyson and to 
his own powers. Mon frére a fait cette fois-ci le grand succés qui 
fera descendre son nom 4 la posterité.”—Exnest Doré. 


Just out, price 12s. in demy 8vo. cloth, profusely Illustrated, 


CHARLES LAMB: a Memoir. By Barry 
CORNWALL 
“ Finely does Mr. Procter draw the moral of the tale he has 
written; would we could anticipate other such Lives of the ts 
and Men of Letters of our century.”—Edinburgh, July, 1866. 
“Full of grace and sweet thought, and grave, glad memories 
and cee earnestness.” —Atheneum. 
**Very full, very clear, and very free, from all the defects of 
ae biographies.” —Spectator. 
ngth of simplicity, with fine perception of the truths of 
life, and “delicate skill in sxpreenen, give a rare charm to this 
Me emoir of Charles Lamb.”— Examine 
‘It is tenderly and delicately written, enriched with excellent 
sm.”—L¢ midi n Review. 
As a memoir, as well as in its typographical excellencies, the 
book is perfect.”—Reader. 








criticis 
A 





In 1 vol. feap. price 6s. cloth, 


LANCELOT and other POEMS. By W. 
FULFORD, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford. 
“ We must give Mr. Fulford our warmest praise for the freedom, 
clearness, and music of every sonnet he has written.” 
Public Opinion, Dee. 2, 1865, 


In 1 thick vol. feap. 8vo. price 108. 6d. 


POEMS by the late EDMUND J. ARM- 
STRONG, of Trinity College, Dublin. 
‘This posthumous book should be prized asa —— of the 
earnest labours of a singularly able thinker and w 
Public Opinion, » 3 25, 1865. 


In feap. 8vo. price 7s. cloth, 


RELIGIO ANIMZ and other POEMS. 


By ALFRED BATE RICHARDS. 
In feap. 8vo. cloth, price 58. 


LYRICAL FANCIES. By 8. H. . Bradbury. 


“ Mr. Bradbury’s verses are those of a true poe 
rsdn Dec. 17, 1865. 


FOR THE ANTIQUARY, SCHOOLMASTER, AND THE 
CLASSICAL STU DENT. 
A NEW ENGLISH VERSION OF PINDAR. 
In feap. 4to. beautifully printed, price 128. 


TRANSLATIONS from PINDAR. By 
HUGH SEYMOUR TREMENHEERE, M.A, late Fellow 
of New College, Oxford. 

“Translations like the one before us embalm and extend what 
is likely to live through all time .....The language employed by 
Mr. Tremenheere is of great purity and sweetness.” 

Public Opinion. 


In feap. 8vo. price 5s. 


COWL and CAP and other POEMS. By 
CATHERINE H. MACREADY. 
“This lady writes with clearness, ‘taste, and earnestness, and 
frequently with the eloquence which earnestness inspires.” 
Atheneum, Dec. 16, 1865. 


Shortly, in feap. 4to. bevelled cloth, price One Guinea, 


TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSO- 
ay which, ue eee to Drawings by Gustave Doré, C. W. 
A., R. Pickersgill, A.R.A., John Tenniel, Ed- 
wend H. ( houtd, George Dodgson, Edward Duncan, Birket 
Foster, John Gilbert, James Goodwin, William Harvey, J. C. 
Horsley, William L, Leitch, Joseph Severn, Walter Severn 
and the Ornamental Initials and Vi aoteen by Henry Noel 
Humphreys, will contain some entirely new and important 
Illustrations. 


In feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


EPHEMERA. By He len and Gabrielle 
CARR. Illustrated by HELEN CA 
** Marked by a peculiarly chastened —_ | taste and feeling.” 
enceum, July 29, 1865. 
** Both ladies write with grace, feeling, and address; not a few 
of the verses have the true poetical ring.” 
Review, July 29, 1865. 


“ Awaken respect for their quality, learning, and engaging 
me ‘lody.” "—Public Opinion, July 29, 1865. 

* Under the above noms de plume two most talented ladies have 
published a series of poems which wil read with pleasure by all 
who can Fea imagery flowing out of a fine and original 
fancy.”—Lord W. Lennox in the Sporting ep neialy 29, 1865. 

“ One of the prettiest of Christmas books 


WORKS BY MARTIN F. TUPPER, 
M.A. D.C.L. F.R.S., of Christchurch, Oxford. 
Library Edition, post 8yo. 88. cloth, 
Proverbial Philosophy. By Martin F. 
TUPPER, D.C.L. 


Bijou Edition dedicate “9 permission to the Right: Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P.), most elegant cloth, price 5s. 


Proverbial "Philosophy. By Martin F. 
TUPPER. 





nnn 


MOXON’S MINIATURE POETS. 


“A series with which thousands of drawing-room tables are 
already familiar, and which deserves its success ; daintier gift- 
books cannot be mentioned.” —¥or! tnighily Review, Dee. 1, 1865 

Royal 16mo. toned paper, most elegantly bound and printed, 


A Selection from the Works of Alfred 
TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. Witha Portrait of the 
i cloth bevelled, 58.; ditto, gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco gilt, 


A Selection from the Works of Robert 
ING. With a New Portrait. Cloth bevelled, 5s.; 
hints. nilt edges, 63. ; morocco gilt, 10s. 6d. 


A Selection from the Poems of William 
WORDSWORTH, Poet-Laureate. Edited and Prefaced by 
FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. With Portrait. Cloth 
bevelled, 5s. ; ditto, gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco gilt, 10s. 6d. 


A Selection from the Works of Martin 
F. TUPPER, M.A. D.C R.S. With Portrait. Cloth 
bevelled, 5s. ; "ditto, gilt oy 63. ; morocco gilt, 108. 6d. 


A Selection from the Works of Lord 
BYRON. With Portrait. Edited and Prefaced by ALGER- 
NON CHARLES SWINB BURNE. Cloth bevelled, 53.; ditto, 
gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco gilt, 10s. 


A Selection from the Works of W. Mack- 

vous { PRAED, M.P. Edited and Prefaced by Sir GEO. 

YOU NG Bart. Cloth bevelled, 5s.; ditto, gilt edges, 6s. ; 
morocco gilt, 108. 6d. 


WORKS by the late S. T. COLERIDGE. 
Coleridge’s Poems. A New Edition, in 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 68. cloth. The only authorized and com- 
plete edition of these Poems. 


Coleridge’s Dramatic Works. A New 


Edition, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection. Eleventh 


Edition, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


Twelfth Biities, 5 in 1 vol. demy 8yvo. oy 188. cloth; 
half bound, 21s. ; in calf, 2 


] 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES: 
relating to all Ages and Nations; for Universal Reference ; 
ee soe nd Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, the Foundation, Laws, and Governments of Countries, 
their Progress in Civilization, Industry, Literature, Arts, 
Science, their Achievements in Arms, their Civil, Military, 
and Religious ens, and particularly of the British 
Empire. By JOSEPH HAYDN. Twelfth Edition, revised 
and greatly ‘enlarged dy BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistant 
Secretary and ges of the Library of the Royal institution 
of Great Britai 

*** Beware of ies man of one sora says the pore, Certainly 
we shall beware of the man whose one book is ‘ Haydn’s Diction- 

ary of Dates.’ ”"—National nen ‘Report, Noy. 1862, 


THE LATE THOMAS 1 HOOD’S WORKS. 


Hood’s Own; or, Laughter from Year to 
Year. First S ew RE in 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated 
by 350 W a ey price ioe 6d. cloth 


Hood’s Own. Second estes, In 1 vol. 


8vo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


Hood’s Poems. Nineteenth Edition, In 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 


Hood’s Poems of Wit and Humour. Six- 


teenth Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


Hood’s Whims and Oddities. In Prose 


and Verse. With 87 Original Designs. A New Edition. In | 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 
In 7 vols. smull 8vo. price 27. 28. cloth, 


A Complete Re-Issue of the Works of 
rien HOOD, Comic and Serious, in Prose and Verse, 
containing all the writings of the Author of ‘The Song of the 
Shirt’ (‘ Hood’s Own,’ Ist and 2nd Series excepted.) 


In 1 vol. 16mo. containing 500 pages and Portrait, toned paper, 
and elegant cloth, price 58. 


Hood for the Million. The Serious Poems 
OTHOMAS HOOD. ai by SAMUEL LUCAS, M.A 
of Queen's College, Oxfoid. To be followed by the Comie 
Poems of Thomas Hood, in Five Parts, 1s. each. 
*,* The Five Parts of the Serious Poems can be had separately. 


KEATS’S POEMS. 


KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. Witha 
Memoir by the Right Hon. the Lord HOUGHTON. A New 
and enlarged Edition, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 12s. cloth, 


The WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. 
Contents.—1. The Letters of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of 

his Life By Sir T. N. Talfourd—2. Final Memorials of 
Charles Lamb; consisting chiefly of his Letters not before 
‘A tts Sketches of some of his Companions. By Sir 

N. Talfourd—s. The Essays of Elia—4. Rosamund Gray, 
Recollections uf Christ’s Hospital, Poems, &c. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


The ESSAYS of ELIA. By Charles 
LAMB. 








Second Edition, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 148. cloth, 


The POETICAL WORKS of WINTHROP 
MACKWORTH PRAED, M. = (A few copies only on large 
paper, Say binding, price 24s.) Prefaced by a Memoir 

= y the Rev. DE RWENT COLERIDGE, M.A. 
One of the most charming books for which an writer of our 

time has furnished materials.”—Saturday Review, Nov. 1, 1862. 


In 1 vol. elegant cloth, medium 8yo. toned paper, with Portrait 
and Vii ignette, price 12s. c 


SHELLEY’S POEMS, ESSAYS, and ‘LET- 


TERS from ABROAD. Edited by Mrs. SHELLE 


In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 15s. cloth, 


SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. Edited 


y Mrs. SH 


In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 


SHELLEY’S ESSAYS, LETTERS from 
ABROAD, TRANSLATIONS and FRAGMENTS. Edited 
by Mrs. SHELLEY. 


In 1 vol. small 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 7s. cloth, 
SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS.. 


In 1 vol. crown 8yo. 5s. cloth, 


SHELLEY MEMORIALS: from authen- 


tic Sources. Edited by — SHE 


WORKS BY THE PO] POET-LAUREATE, 
Seventeenth Edition, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 98. cloth, 
Poems. By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L. 


Eleventh Edition, feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


Maud and other Poems. By Alfred Ten- 


NYSON, D.C 
sane Edition, feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
In Memoriam. 
Fourteenth Edition, feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


The » Princess: a Medley. By Alfred Ten- 


New Edition, feap. 8vo. price 78. cloth, 


Idylls of the King. By Alfred Tennyson, 


p. 8vo. price 68. cloth, 


Enoch Arden, | &e. By Alfred Tennyson, 


ENOCH ARDEN, ILLUSTRATED. 
Copiously Illustrated by Arthur car bpe, feap. 4to. elegantly 
pound, price 2 


Enoch Arden. By Altrec Alfred ‘Tennyson, D.C.L. 


WORKS BY THE LA LATE WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH, Poet-Laureate. 


Beautifully bound in fancy cloth, in . pact sag 8vo. price 208. 
cloth, a New Bdit 


Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 15s. cloth, 
Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. The above 
are the only complete Editions of Wordsworth’s Poems. 
Second Edition, in 1 vol. feap. Svo. price 68. cloth, 


Wordsworth’s Prelude; or, Growth of a 


Poet’s Mind. An Autobiographical Poem. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


The Earlier Poems of William Words- 
In 1 vol. illustrated by Woodcuts, price 68. cloth, gilt edges, 


Select Pieces from the Poems of William 
WORDSWORTH. It must be distinctly understood that all 
Editions other than those published by Messrs. Moxon are 
incomplete, and unauthorized by the Poet's —_. The 
amended and additional Notes, so necessar ae 0 the perfect 
comprehension of the Text, were first published in 1897, and 
are peculiar to the above Editions. 


THE GIFT AND ID SCHOOL PRIZE 
SERIES. 
Pocket Editions, elegant cloth, 


Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. In 6 


vols. price 15s. cloth 


is 
2. Wordsworth's Excursion. Price 3s. 6d. 
3 


. Keats’s Poetical Works. With a Me- 
moir by Lord HOUGHTON (R. M. Milnes). Price 3s. 6d. cl. 


4, Coleridge’s Poems. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
5. Shelley’s Minor Poems. Price 3s. 6d. cl. 
6. Lamb's Specimens of English Dramatic 


OETS. In 2 vols. price 68. cloth. 


7. Dodd's Beauties of Shakspeare. Price 


38. 6d. cloth 





Eleventh Edition, 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


TALFOURD’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


London: EDWARD MOXON & CO. Dover-streei, W. 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO’S | 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


— 


A HISTORY of the ATLANTIC, 


ee By HENRY M. FIELD, D.D. Post 8yvo. 


“ Full of details that are very interesting. It supplies some of 

the best material likely to be given to the future chronicler. It 

is liberal in its tone of thought, right minded, and ay 24 
‘canines. 


The JOURNAL of a WAITING 


GENTLEWOMAN. Edited by BEATRICE A. JOURDAN. 
Post 8vo. price 88. 
. ‘We have never read a more tender tale of woman's love, told 
S a@ woman, than the autobiographical record before us. The 
cters are all true to the life, and all well drawn, without 
euaagumtion or affectation.”—London Review. 


The THIRD EDITION of TOILERS | 

of the SEA. By VICTOR HUGO. 3 vols. post 8vo. 248. | 

“ A fisherman encounters all the fury, and caprice, and treachery 

of outer nature in order to win a woman whom, on his return, he 

finds to have unconsciously, but irrevocably, lost her heart to an- 

other. But this plainest of stories is worked into genuine tragedy 

by an exercise of poetic power which, at least in some portions of 
its display, has very rarely been surpassed in liter: uture. a 
Saturday R. 


The PRISON LIFE of JEFFERSON 


AVIS; embracing Details and Incidents in_his Captivity, 
ea Conversations on Topics of great Public Interest. 
By JOHN J. CRAVEN, M.D., Physician of the Prisoner 
qating his Confinement. ‘1 vol. post 8vo. price 83. 

“ A book of great interest on many grounds. T: ce aloes ether, 
this book is very valuable; and the impression it conv = 
only of the fallen Southern chief, but of the Nestiecn ‘omens to 
whose keeping he was consigned, is in a high degree favourable.” | 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


A HISTORY of SAVINGS’ BANKS; 


with an Account of the Origin and Progress of the Goveriinaas 
Financial Measures Bye Post-oftice Banks, Annuities, and Life 
Tusurance. By WILLIAM LEWILNS, ‘Author of “Her Ma- 
jesty’s Mails.’ 8yvo. 163. 

“All large employers of labour who take any interest in the 
social elevation of their work-people will find it particularly 
interesting. Such books should be diligently read and thoroughly 
digested.”—Daily News. 


The VICARIOUS SACRIFICE: 


Grounded on Principles of Universal Obligation. By HORACE 
BUSHNELL, D.D.. Author of * Nature and the Supernatural,’ 
&c. Crown Syo. 73. | 

“An important contribution to theological literature, whether 
we regard the amount of thought which it contains. the systematic 
nature of the treatise, or the practical effect of its teac hing....No 
one can Tise — the study of this book without having his mind 

«Be found speculation, his devotion stirred by its 
iety, and his faith —— ed on a broader basis of thought and 
nowledge.”—Guardia 


FAMILIAR WORDS: : an Index Ver- | 


rum, or Quotation Handbook. Affording an immediate 
Reference to Phrases and Sentences that have become em- 
bedded in the English Language. Crown 8vo. printed in 
Elzevir on toned paper, handsomely bound, Second an 
Enlarged Edition, greatly improved, with Copious Index, 
price 68. | 
“*Not only the most extensive dictionary of quotations which we 
have yet met with, but it has, moreover, this additional merit, 
that in all cases an A reference is given to every chapter, act, 
scene, book, and number of the line.”—Votes and Queries. | 


LETTERS on ENGLAND. By Louis 


BLANC. Translated under the Author’s Revision, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. price 163. 
- Bonkasn worth reading ; it is full of suggestive thoughtand pointed 
writing.” —Guardian. 


The ELEMENTS of INTER- 


NATIONAL LAW. By HENRY WHE: ATOR, LL.D. An | 
entirely New and Revised Edition, by R. H. DANA, Esq. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, 30s. 


AFTER the WAR. A Southern Tour, 


extending from May, 1865, to May, 1866. By WHITLAW 
REID, Librarian to the House of Representatives. Post 8vo. 
Illustrated, price 10s. 6d. 


THIRTY YEARS of ARMY LIFE) 


on the BORDER. Comprising Dese riptions of the Indian | 
Nomads of the Plains ; Explorations of New Territory; A Trip 
across the Rocky Mountains in the Winter; Deseripti ons of 
the Habits of different Animals found in the Wes 
Methods of Hunting a with Incidents in the 
ferent Frontier Men, &c. 3. M 
Author of *‘ The Prairie Traveller. 
tions. 8vo. price 128. 


The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 


of BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, M.D. L L. me late Professor - 
parma Mineralogy, and Geolo; n Yale Colleze, 
Chiefly from hisown MSS. and Diary. By GEO RGE F SHER: 
With Portrait. 2 vols. post Svo. price 24s. 


The LIFE of the late Dr. MOUN-| 


TAIN, Bishop of Quebec. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. | 


A THOUSAND MILES in the ROB) 


ROY CANOE on the D ANUEE, MOSELLE, wiiity 
REUSS, AAR, MARNE, THAMES INE ; 
MEUSE, and the LAKES of © ONST. ANCE and tue ‘E Ny y 
&c. By J. MACGREGOR, Trin. Coll., Cambridge, Bar 
— With Illustrations. Small post 8vo, with a Ma P, 
Price 5a. 


DESCRIPTION of the NEW ROB 
ROY CANOE, built for a VOYAGE through NORWAY, 
SWEDEN, and the BALTIC. With Illustrations. Dedics uted 
to the Canoe Club, by the Captain. Price ls. 












MARCY, | = 
With numerous illusts ‘a- 















London: SAMPSON LOW, SON & MARSTON, 
Milton House, Ludg yate-hill. 


the Poems. 8vo. clo 


| Studs of Mathematic 


FOREST TREES NAKED AND CLOTHED. 
In 8 single Parts at 12s., or complete in handsome Portfolio for 57. 


(HE ANATOMY of FOLIAGE: Photo- , 
graphed Examples of the Principal Forest Trees, each ts auken | 
from the same Point of View in Winter and in Summer. 


Part I. Oak—1I. Elm—IITI. Sycamore—IV. Horse Chestnut— 
V. Spanish Chestnut—VI. Beech—VII. Ash—VIII. Lime. 

Arranged by Tuomas Hatroy. Photographed by Edward Fox. 

“Valuable for reference to all who wish to possess trustworthy 
copies of arboreal forms.”—Atheneum. 

** Specimens of ent-growth.”—Art-Journal. 


In use at severai Schools of Art throughout the kingdom. 
Subscribers’ Namesreceived by T. Hatton,2, Ship-street, Brighton. 
THE COMPLETION OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 

WORKS OF 
j ILLIAM SHA 

EDITED BY 
WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK, M.A., 


Fellow and Bi of Trinity College, and Public "Orator in 
he University of Cambridge ; 
And W satay ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., 
Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Vol. IX., completing the Work. 


Coxtents: Antony and  aeaniiees | Pericles—and 
th, 10s. 6d. (In a few days. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
WORKS OF 
Wy iLLtiam SHAKESPEARE. 


EDITED BY 
WM. G. CLARK, M.A., and WILLIAM ALDIS 
WRIGHT, M.A. 


9 vols. Svyo. cloth, 41. 14s. 6d. [Just ready. 


KESPEARE. 


Now ready, No. I. price 6d. 


YHE SHORTHAND MAGAZINE: a Mis- 
cellany of Original and Select Literature, Lith hi 
Pitman’s Phonography. Eleventh Editio: ee 


London: F. Pitman, 20, abiaselis row, E.C. 





One Penny, Monthly, with Engravings by Gilks, 
HE BRITISH BOY: in Sport, and in Earnest, 
at Home, at School, and Abroad. 


** Morally and intellectually it is one of the best publications of 
the day.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 


Hall & Co, Paternoster-row. 








This day, cloth limp, with Map, 5s. ; by post, 5s. 3d. 
COTLAND DESCRIBED: a Series of Topo- 
graphic Sketches of such Places as may most interest ae 
y isitor; and are so written as to form a readable book for those 
who may be wo to stir from home. 
ALEXANDER MURRAY, 
Author of ‘ The Upper Ward of Lan: urkshire Described.’ 


London: Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, 


EYMOURS HUMOROUS SKETCHES, 
h) comprising 86 exceedingly clever and amusing caricature 
Etchings, on steel, with letter-press by Alfred Crowquill. New 
Edition, with a Biographical Notice of Seymour, and a descrip- 
tive List of the Plates by HENRY G. BOHN, royal 8yo. extra 


, cloth, gilt edges, price lis. 


“We regard the sprearenes of the Cambridge Shakespeare as an | 


epoch in editing t rks of the foremost man in the dramatic 
world. Besides mz ay peaitine virtues in this edition, the hitherto 
prey vailing errors are avoided. The gross blunders and unauthor - 
ized fancies of generations of editors are banished from the text; 
the more tolerable or the less noxious conjectures are removed to 
the notes ; space is allowed and justice is rendered to all former 
labourers in spell RE field. He who is indifferent to verbal 
criticism may r n peace an orthodox text; and he who is 
curious in aa: matters will find various readings supplied to 
him ia full measure.”—Saturday Review. 

Macmillan & Co. London. | 


A Sc econd Edition of 


T. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. 

A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notcs, and Disserta- 

tions. By J. B, LIGHTFO ig D.D. Second Edition, revised. 
with Additions. 8vo. cloth, 128 {This day. 


Also, by the same Author, 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. [Jn the Press. 
A Second Edition, revised, of 
A HISTORY of the CANON of the NEW 


TESTAMENT re Be First Four Centuries. By BROOKE | 


FOSS WESTCOTT, B.D. Crown svo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 


Macmillan & Co, London. 





ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS,. 


In crown 8yo. 43. 6d. bound, with 220 newly-engraved Diagrams, 


Buchs ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY, with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 
SUPPLEMENT ARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapt ted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B., 
Author of the * History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,’ 
* The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 





“This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet 
appeared. By the occasional use of algebraic symbols for words, 


| the author has both sbortened and simplified the reasoning.” 


Athenee um. 
‘The introductory essay to this edition of Eu clid, ‘On the 
contains some sensible and judicious 
remarks, especially as the Editor intends his bock for the use 
of schools..... On the whole, we consider the Editor to have done 
all that could be done to make the study of Euclid easy to begin- 
ners.”—Cambridge Chronicle. 

“Mr. Cooley has produced an edition of Euclid’s Elements, 
which for brevity, clearness and dis ning attention to the 
wants of learners, cannot be easily surpassec 
ublin University Magazine 











Il. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ 


bye GEOMETRICAL PROPO. 


SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or, a Supplement to E 


price 38. éd. 








being a to the Exercises appended to the * Elements. 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upw ards of 120 Propos 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are iliustrated in it 





by new Diagrams. 

“The propositions are demonstrated, in most instances, in the 
plainest and neatest manner; so that the work may justly claim, 
what it professes, to be a HELP TO TEACHERS.” 

“Scholastic Journal. 

“ The propositions giv en as exercises in the valuable Appendix 
are demonstrated in the Key, w must, the re, become a 
very important volume in the eyes of the ambiti yus and inquir- 
ing class of students.”— United Service Gazette. 











Ill, 
New Edition—Feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 


/ Diagrams illustrating the ‘Elements, with "the Enuncia- 
tions printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 


Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London. 





__ Henry G. Bohn, York street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


Now ready, price 23. 


YHE PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR, with EXERCISES. By WALTER SCOTT DAL- 
GLEISH, ™. A., Edin, V Principal of Dreghorn College ; 
Author of ‘ English Composition in Prose and Verse,’ * Gram 
matical Analysis,’ &. 
Edinburgh : Oliver & Boy 
London : Simpkin, Mé crabade 4 Co. 


Just published, ia 1 vol. imp. 8vo. price 12s. 


\ ODERN and LIVING PAINTERS. A 
SUPPLEMENT to BRYAN’S_ ‘DICTIONARY of 

PAINTERS and ee AVERS, a a Biographical and Criti- 

eal Dictionary of RECENT and LIVING ARTISTS, both Eng- 

lish and Foreign, by HENRY OTTLEY. 

Henry G. Bohn, 4 and 5, York-st., Covent-garden, London, W.C. 












In Weekly Sheets, at 3d.; and in Monthly Parts, Coloured, 
at ls. 





NEW EDITION. 


IASSELL’S LARGE MAP of LONDON. 
Seale, 9 Inches to the Mile. The largest Map of London 
ever produced. The Corrections made to the Present Time, after 
a new and special Survey, number upwards of 2,000. 
Sheet I. now ready.—Part I. ready with October Magazines. 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, Ludgate hill, E.C. 





Now ready, price Three Guineas, profusely illustrated, 


UPPLEMENTAL DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 

LOGUE of pote ws SCOTTISH SEALS, Royal, Baronial, 
Ecclesiastical, and Mu embracing the P’ eriod from a.p.1150 
to the Eighteenth Centary, taken from Original Charters and 
other Deeds preserved in ‘Public and Private Archives. B, 
HENRY LAING. 





By 


From Mr. J. Gough Nichols, Herald and Genealogist.— ** The 
catalogues comprised in this handsome volume form the most 
important contribution to the study of our sigillistic antiquities 
that has hitherto appeared in the English language.” 

Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh. Hamilton, Adams & Co* 
London. 








Imperial 8vo. half- bound, fancy wrapper, illustrated with 
19 Coloured Plates, price 5s. 
HE HORSE: HIS BEAUTIES and DE- 
FECTS. By a ‘KNOWING HAND.’ Witha Few Hints 
to Inexperienced Purchasers. 
London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 





‘TRUE STORY 3 "Juvenile Series, illustrated, on thick 
mame paper, with illuminated cover and gilt edges, small 4to. 


YHE TRUE STORY of the DELUGE, and 
the Ark built by Noah. 
The TRUE STORY of ABRAHAM, the Father of the Faithful. 
The TRUE STORY of RUTH, the Moabitess. 

London: William Tegs, Paner as-lane, Cheapside. 
HANDY BOOKS OF THE LAW (TEGG’S EDITIONS). 
Feap. cloth, price 1s. each, 

AW (THE) RELATIVE to the SALE and 

PURCHASE of HORSES ; comprising Notices of the Chief 
Statutes, and Decisions thereon, and the Leading Cases on War- 
ranties; with a Copious Index, and Table of the Authorities 
cited, and Observations on Letting, Hiring, and Driving Horses, 
&e. By CHARLES EGAN, Esuq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Just ready, 

LAW (The) RELATING to FRIENDLY 

SOCIETIES. By H. F. GIBBONS, Es4., Barrister-at-Law. 


LAW (The) RELATING to BENEFIT 
BUILDING SOCIETIES. By CHARLES EGAN, Esq., Dar- 
rister.at-Law. - 


CHURCH (The) DISCIPLINE ACT. By 


CHARLES EGAN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
London: William Tegg, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 














Just published, price 3s. 6d. crown 8vo. cloth, 


RENCH ORTHOEPY ; or, the Certain Guide 
to an Accurate French Prenunciation, being an entirel 
Novel, Easy, and Systematic Manner of acquiring a pure Frenct 
Accent, based on the Natural Action of the Organs of the Human 
Voice. By J. GAILLARD, Head French Master at the Liverpool 
Royal Institution, &c. 
London: George Philip & Son, 32, Fleet-street. Liverpool: 
Caxton-buildings, South John-street, and 51, South Castle-street. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE “TEMPLE AND THE 
SEPULCHRE, &c. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 58. cloth, 


OIS WEEDON LECTURES on the ALTAR 
and the CROSS; being a Narrative of the Atonement from 
Genesis to Revelation. By 8. SMITH, M.A., Vicar of Lois 
Oo = an Dean; Author of ‘The Temple and the Sepul- 
chre, 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





NEW EDITION OF DR. COOKE TAYLOR’S MANUAL 
OF MODERN HISTORY. 
Revised and Continued by Mr. C. D. YONGE. 
Now ready, a New Edition, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


HE STUDENT'S MANUAL of MODERN 
HISTORY ; containing the Rise and Progress of the prin- 
cipal European Nations, their mee History, and the Changes 
in their Social Condition. By W. YLO R, LL.D. Eighth 
Edition, as, revised, and coutienal to the close of the 
Prussian War, by CHA RLES D. YONGE, Author of ‘ History 
of the British Navy,’ &. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





WEDEN and the SWEDES.—See TWELVE 
MONTHS with FREDRIKA BREMER in SWEDEN. 
By MARGARET HOWITT. In? vols. with Photograhs, &c. 218. 


“Charming alike in style, tone, and subject-matter.” —Literar; 
Churchman. ** we are brought face to face most charming! wit 
Swedish manners.”—Reader. ‘A really pleasant boo! clectic 

view. 
"an ackson, Walford & Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, 12mo. price 3s. cloth, 
HE CLASSICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


based on the Natural a. of French to Latin; and con- 
taining Laws of Derivation, a m of Declension, Rules of 
Conjugation, Rules of Gender, the Rules of Latin and French 
Syntax compared, particular Rules of Grammar, Rules of Position, 
&c. By GUILLAUMEG. ANDRE, Professor of the French Lan- 
guage and Literature at the Royal G School, G 





Also, by the same Author, 12mo. price 28. sewed, 
FRENCH CLASS LESSONS: a Series of 
Lessons adapted to ‘ The Classical French Grammar.’ 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Guildford: W. Stent. 





NEW VOLUMES OF MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH, 


Vots. III. and IV., 


Being VoLumgEs IX, and X. of Mr. FROUDE’S HISTORY of ENGLAND from the FALL of WOLSEY to the 
DEATH of ELIZABETH, 


Will be published on Thursday, September 27th. 





Already Published, 


Vols. I. to IV., 


Edition, 28s. 


the REIGN of HENRY VIII. 
Vols. V. and VI., the REIGNS of EDWARD VI. and MARY. 
Vols. VII. and VIII, the REIGN of ELIZABETH, Vols. I. and IL. 


Third Edition, 54s. 
Second Edit. 28s. 
Fourth 


London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW NOVEL. 
The OCTOBER NUMBER of 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 


Will contain the OPENING CHAPTER of a NEW TALE of the Day, entitled 


OLD COURT. 


By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
London: CuapmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





FRITH’S LARGE-SIZED PHOTOGRAPHS 


Or 


GREAT BRITAIN, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, NORMANDY, &c. 


Size, 8} by 6} inches, on Mounts 143 by 114 inches. 


The scale of prices is very low ; 


whilst in artistic beauty, and as specimens of the Art, the series is certainly unequalled. 


About 500 sample Subjects may be seen at 31, Cornhill—Beck & Breck; and 180, Strand—W. Rovucu & Co.; 
or, address the Publisher, 


F. Fritu, Brightlands, Reigate, Surrey. 


DE PORQUET'S StsEDARD FRENCH 


DE PORQUET'S winer FRENCH READ- 


ING-BOOK ; or, Lives of Celebrated Children. With Expla- 
natory Notes. 28. 6d. 


PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION to PARISIAN PHRASE- 
OLOGY. 1s. 6d. 

PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s. 6d. 

PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 2s. 6d. 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE. 1s. 6d. 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE and FRENCH GEN- 
DERS, printed in red and blue. 22. 6d. 

DE soaquars SYSTEM of TEACHING 

FRENCH. 3s. 6d. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and may be had of the 
Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 24, Vakley-square, N.W. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


_—— 


DEDICATED TO THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP 
OF OXFORD. 


The UNIVERSITIES’ MISSION to 


EAST CENTRAL AFRICA, from its commencement to its 
Soy from the Zambesi. By the Rev. HENRY 
YW LEY, one of the two Survivors of Bishop Mackenzie's 
Clerical Staff. 1 large vol. 8vo. with Portraits, Maps, and 
numerous Illustrations. [Just ready. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR T. B. ELLIS, K.C.B. 


MEMOIRS and SERVICES of the 
late Lieut.-General Sir T. B. ELLIS, K.C.B. &c., ANDY 
Marines. From his own Memoranda. Edited by LA = Y 
ELLIS. 1 vol. 8yo. [Jusi 





NEW NOVEL. 


ANGELO LYONS. By William 
PLATT, Author of ‘ Yorke House,’ &c. 3 vols. Be 8vo. 
Just ready. 
A TAHITIAN NOVEL. 


HENA;; or, Life in Tahiti. By Mrs. 


ALFRED HORT. 2 vols. post 8vo. (Just ready. 
LONDON PAUPERISM. 


The FEMALE CASUAL and her 
LODGING; with a Complete Scheme for the Regulation of 
Workhouse Infirmaries. By J. H. STALLARD, M.B. Lond, 
&c., Author of ‘ London Pauperism,’ &c. Post 8vo. 

(Just ready. 


MRS. ALFRED GATTY. 


The HISTORY of a BIT of BREAD. 


Being Letters to a Child, on the Life of Man and of Animals. 
By 7 EAN MACH. ee from the French, and edited 
by Mrs. ALFRED GATTY, Author of ‘Parables from Na- 
ture, &e» Part I. MAN, Feap. 8yo. the Third Edition, 5s. 
cloth. [Ready. 
Also, Part II. ANIM Als, ,oumoleting the Work, the Second 
Edition, feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. ¢ (Ready. 


UNIFORM WITH ‘ THE HISTORY OF A BIT OF BREAD.” 


The LITTLE KINGDOM; or, the 


Servants of the Stomach. A New Series of Letters to a Child 
upon the Life of Man and of Animals. From the French of 
JEAN MAC#é. 2 vols. small 8vo. Un the Press. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


The QUADRILATERAL. 1 vol. 
feap. 8vo. 58. bevelled boards. (Ready. 
“** The Quadrilateral,’ with its quaint but aeting title, and its 
triad of as yet unknown authors, deserves, and we are sure will 
receive, a warm welcome from all thoughtful and appreciative 
lovers of poetry.”,—Churchman. 
“The er = c § ie good taste, and always graceful and 





On 15th September, price 2s. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, N92 33. 


Edited by GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
CONTENTS. 
ENGLAND AND THE ANNEXATION OF MYSORE. By Joux Moxxsy. 


A RUSSIAN POET, By W. R. S. Ratstox, 
IMMORALITY IN AUTHORSHIP. 
THE FOREST OF DARTMOOR. By R. J. Kiya. 
VITTORIA, Chaps. XXXV., XXXVI 


By R. Bucuanay, 


By George Mzaspita. 


REFORM OF THE STATUTE BOOK. By T, E, Hottanp, 


THE VALLE LANDS OF VENETIA. 
MIRACLES NO PROOFS. By Joun Fiske, 
SONNET. By A.rrap AUsTIN. 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

CAUSERIES. By the Epiror. 


CRITICAL NOTICES :—‘ History of Signboards.’ 
* The Divine Government.’ By Rev. G 


By R. Beti.—‘ Franz Schubert.’ 
. D. HAUGHTON, 


By Henry Ecroyp. 


By Rey. H, 8. Fagax.— 


CuapMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVEL. 


The ROMANCE of MARY CON- 


STANT. Written by HERSELF. 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
bevelled boards. (Ready. 


THE LATE REV. J. M. NEALE, D.D. 


ESSAYS on LITURGIOLOGY and 
CHURCH HISTORY. By the Rev. JOHN mapon NEALE, 
dD. Warden of Sackville College. With an Appendix au 
Liturgical Quotations from the Isapostolic Pathern By ti 
Rey. GERARD MOULTRIE, M.A. 1 vol. 8yo. a 
y. 


DR. M. J. CHAPMAN, 


The GREEK PASTORAL POETS: 


THEOC RITUS—BLION—MOSCHUS. Translated and Edited 
by Dr. M. J. CHAPMAN, Trinity College, Cambridge. Third 
Edition, revised. 1 vol. post 8vo. 108. 6d. bevelled ote 


DR. M. J. CHAPMAN, 


HEBREW IDYLLS and DRAMAS. 


By Dr. M. J. CHAPMAN, Trinity College, Cambridge. Ori- 
ginally published in Fraser's Magazine. 1 vol. post Svo. 
108. 6d. bevelled edges. (Ready. 





London : 
Saunpexrs, Ortey & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 
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NEWSPAPER FOR THE GARDENING AND FARMING 
INTEREST. 
Registered for Transmission Abroad, 
Published every Saturday, price 5d., or 6d. stamped. 
£ach Yearly Volume complete in itself, with Title-page and Index, 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE AND 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE: 
A WEEKLY RECORD OF RURAL ECONOMY AND 
GENERAL NEWS. 
Table of Contents for Saturday, September 15th. 


Acriculture, Chamber of Lily, Martagon 
Agriculture, Journal of Nottingham floral féte 
Allamanda MHendersonii, by | Orchard houses 
James Stevens Parks, flowers in the 
| Passion flowers, by A. M‘ piven 


Anbury 

Bedding out Peach setting, by W. F. Rad. 
Bee-failures | clyffe 

Books received Peas, earl 


Camellia culture | IT ‘elaryouiums, origin of certain, 
Carnations |_ by F. R. Ki ngho orn 

Cattle plague | Rhododendrons 

Cedars of Lebanon | Roses, seedling, by T. Parker 
Cherries, by P. Mackenzie Sheep sales 

Currant sports, by P. Mackenzie Short-horns, sale of 

Cybele Hibernica | Strawberry culture 

Drying, artificial | Tenant right 

Education, agricultural Trade lists 

Estates, division of | Truftles 

Farm, East Lothian baer eaten Benefit 
Farmers’ Clubs | _ Soci 

Fruit setting Vv Eheny a new 

Garrett, the late Mr. R. | — cornuta, by Bruce Find- 
Glasgow Horticultural Society 


Graft o> om Ww eather and the harvest 
Grain, to ¢ ae | Weeds on walks 
Harvest and the weather Wheat sowing 
Hyacinths Winters, shortening 


Lilium auratum, by G. Cooper | Wrens, by James Barnes 


To be obtained of all News-agents ; or direct from the Office, 41, 
Ww ellington-street, Covent- nt-garden, London, W.C. 





ALOM’S NEWO OPERA and FIELD GLASS, 
and THE RECONNOITERER GLASS, price 108, 10d., sent 
free.— This “ Tourist’s Favourite,” through extraordinary division 
of labour, distinctly shows small windows 10 miles off, landscape 
i 30 miles, Jupiter’s moons, &. —The Margqu 18 OF CARMARTHEN: 
* The Reconnoiterer is very ited L OF BREADALBANE: 
sa i find it all = say, and wonderfully powerful for so very small 
@ glass.”"—Ear OF Caitnuness: “It is a beautiful glass.°— Rev. 
Lorp Suceewaia” ‘approves of it.”—Lorp Girrorp: “ Most use- 
ful.”—Lorp GarvaGci: * Remarkably good.”—Sir Diesy C AYLEY: 
“It gives me complete satisfaction, and is wonderfully good,”— 
Cart. Senpey, Royal Small Arms Factory, E yes “TI have 
found it effective at the 1,000-yards range.”—F. H. Hawkes, of 
Farnley, Esq. : “ I never before met an article that; so completely 
answered the recommendation of its maker, nor, although I 
have tried many, a Glass combining 80, Jmuch power for its size 
with so much clearness. "—The Fi * We have carefully tried 
it at an 80-yard rifle ra nge against all the Glasses possessed by 
members of the Corps, and found it fully equal to any of those 
present, although they | hs ad cost more than four times its price. 
—WNotes and Queries: “ What intending tourist will now start 
without vast an indispensable companion to a pleasure trip ?”’ 


The celebrated “‘ HYTHE” GLASS shows bullet-marks at 





1,200 yards, and men at 34 miles, price 3ls. 6d. All the above 
Glasses, respectively bearing the registe red trade-marks, “ Sa- 
iom,” ** Reconnoiterer,” and “ Hythe,” are only to be had direct 


from: SALOM & CO. 98, a street, EDINBURGH, and 137, 
Regent-street, LUN DON. 


No heen of any kind anywhere. 





PHENIX FIRE OFFICE.—REDOCTION 
f DUTY.—The Reduced Duty of 1s. 6d. per cent. per annum 
1S NOW CHARGED on all Insurances effected, whether on 
Buildings, Furniture, or Stock. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
Lombard- “atau and Charing Cross, 
uly 1866, 





£250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID 
as COMPENSATION for 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
NVESTED CAPITAL and RESERVE FUND, 50,0008 
ANNUAL. INCOME, 85,0008 
An ANNUAL PAYMENT of 31. to 6i. 58. seenres 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week, 
while laid up by Injury. 
Offices—64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 
WILLIAM J.V IAN, Reoretary. 





HANDELIERS, in Bronze and Or. «moulu, . for 
Dining-room and Library, Jandelabra, Moderator Lamps i in 
Bronze, Or-moulu, China, an ‘Glas: Ss; Statuettes in Parian, Vases, 
and other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected a ressly for these 
Articles OSLER, No. 45, OXFORD STREE We 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GL ASS. CHANDE- 
LIERS, Wall Lights, and Mautelpiece Lustres, for Gas and 
Candles ; Table Glass, &c. ‘Glass Dinner Services, for 12 Persons, 
from 7. i5s.; Glass Dessert ditto, for 12 ditto, from 21. All Arti- 
eles marked in plain figures. Ornamental Glass, English and 
Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Furnishing 
Orders pompey executed. London Show-rooms, No. 45, Oxford- 
— V. ieee mr tr ge Broad-street, Birming- 
ed 1807. 


[ICOLL’ 8S GUINEA WATERPROOF 
{WEED and their TWO-GUINEA MELTON-CLOTH 
OVERCOATS are Tp by Travellers all over the World. 
Ladies’ Waterproof Tweed — we One Guinea.—H. 
NICOLL, 114 bo 120, t-street, W.; 22, Cornhill, E.C.; 10, 
Mosley: -street, Manchester ; and 30, Bold street, Liverpool. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT, 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 
C ROGGON & CO. ManuFractTuBERs, 


63, New Earl-street, 
34, Bread-street, } London, E.C. 








English, Irish, and Scottish History. 
Charles I.’s ‘‘ Remember”—Landing of Prince of 
Orange — Gunpowder Plot Papers — Earthquakes in 
England—The Mancetier Martyrs—Oxford in 1698— 
Apprehension of Bothwell—National Colours of Ire- 
land—Napoleon’s Escape from Elba—Field of Cloth 
of Gold—Satirical Print against Bolingbroke—Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem—Execution of 
Charles I.—Eclipse at the Battle of Cressy—Place 
of Cromwell’s Burial—Luke’s Iron Crown—Expedi- 
tion to Carthagena—Danish Invasions—Swing—Post- 
mortem Examination of Prince Henry—Cromwell’s 
Head—Tomb of Elizabeth—James II. at Faversham— 
New Champion of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Biography. 
Old Countess of Desmond—Edmund Burke—Dr. John 
Hewitt—Sebastian Cabot—Lady Vane—Praise God 
Barebones —Matthew Wasbrough and the Steam- 
Engine—Patrick Ruthven—Henry Muddiman—Bishop 
Juxon—George III. and Bishop Porteus— Harrison the 
Regicide—Archbishop Laud and his Sepulchre—Dis- 
interment of Hampden’s Remains—Lord Thurlow’s 
Political Rise—The Cid and his Tomb—Ludowick 
Muggleton—Birthplace of Baskerville—Handel’s Death 
—Law of Lauriston—Legends of Sir Francis Drake 
—Major-General Lambert— Robert Robinson — Mrs. 
Cockayne—Collins, Author of ‘ To-morrow’—Walter 
Travers, B.D.—Col. R. Venables—Beau Wilson—W hat 
became of Voltaire’s Remains—John Bunyan. 
Bibliography and Literary History. 
Dean Swift and the Seribblerians—Archbishop Leigh- 
ton’s Library—Registers of Stationers’ Company— 
Caricatures and Satirical Prints—Shelley’s Laon and 
Cythna—Age of Newspapers—Coverdale’s Bible— 
Muse Etonenses—Oldys’s Notes on Milton and Hudi- 
bras—Dr. Johnson on Punning—Record Commis- 
sion Publications—Notes on Lowndes’ Bibliographer's 
Manual—Antiquity of Scottish Newspapers—Chatter- 
ton and the Rowley Poems—Barnaby Googe—Bacon’s 
Essays—Locke—Eikon Basilike—Pope's Imitation of 
Horace—Sheridan and Lord Belgrave’s Greek—Bishop 
Ken’s Hymns—The Arcadia Unveiled—Irish MSS. at 
Home and Abroad—Early Scottish Printers—The 
Hudibrastic Couplet—Bibliography of the Collier- 
Congreve Controversy—Unpublished Satires by Arch- 
bishop Laud—MS. English Chronicle—Characters of 
the Rolliad—Seraglio Library—Library of the Escorial 
—Club at the Mermaid. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-Lore. 
Hampshire Mummers—The Egg a Symbol—King Plays 
—Lucky and Unlucky Days—Four-leaved Clover— 
Touching for King’s Evil—Customs in County of 
Wexford—North Devonshire Folk-Lore—Bird, Omen 
of Death—Whittington and his Cat—Nef—Rod in the 
Middle Ages—King Alfred’s Jewel—Unpublished High- 
land Legends—St. Valentine—A Fairy’s Burial-Place— 
Jacob's Staff—Zadkiel’s Crystal Ball—Jack the Giant- 
Killer—Stray Notes on Christmas—St. Patrick and 
the Shamrock—Passing Bell of St. Sepulchre’s—St. 
Swithin’s Day. 

Ballads and Old Poetry. 

Beare’s Political Ballads—Sonnets of Shakspeare— 
Christmas Carols—Tancred and Gismunda—Songs by 
Joseph Mather—Poems by Earl of Bristol and Duke of 
Buckingham—Drayton’s Endymion—Numerous Ilus- 
trations of Shakspeare and Chaucer—Swiss Ballad of 
Renaud—The Faerie Queene Unveiled—Tom Drum’s 


“LEARNED, Cuatty, Useru.”—Atheneum. 


Now ready, price 27. 12s. 6d. cloth boards, each with Copious Index,, the first Five Volumes of 
Third Series of 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


Containing, in addition to a large number of similar Notes, Queries, and Replies, 
Articles of interest on the following subjects :— 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
Blue and Buff—Green Sleeves—Brace of Shakes—Cut- 
ting off with a Shilling—Brown Study—Odds Bobs and 
Buttercups—After Meat, Mustard—Congleton Bible 
and Bear—Roundheads—Antrim Proverbs—Est Rosa 
Flos Veneris—Kilkenny Cats. 


Philology. 
Isabella and Elizabeth—Derivation of Club—Oriental 
Words in England—Names of Plants—Words derived 
from Proper Names—Tyre and Retyre—Kaynard and 
Canard—Faroe and Fairfield—Derivation of Theodolite 
—Exchequer— Bigot —Pamphlet—Team—Lord and 
Lady—Chaperon—Morganatic. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 

Cotgreave Forgeries—House of Fala Hall—Somerset- 
shire Wills—Dacre of the North—Paravicini Family— 
Bend Sinister—Curious Characters in Leigh’s Acci- 
dence—Mutilation of Monuments—Families of De 
V'Isle and De Insula, St. Leger, &c., Wyndham, Salton- 
hall, De Scarth, &c.—Printed Wills—Scottish Heraldry 
—Trade in Spurious Titles and Decorations—Raleigh 
Arms—Early Surnames—Toison d'Or—Serjeants at 
Law—Esquire—Arms of Prince Albert. 


Fine Arts. 
Portraits of Archbishop Cranmer — Fliccius — Old 
Countess of Desmond—Turner’s Early Days—Statue of 
George I.—Pictures of Great Earl of Leicester—Turner 
and Lawrence—Portrait of Paley—St. Luke the Patron 
of Painters—Portraits of Our Saviour—Exhibition of 
Sign Boards. 


Ecclesiastical History. 

Lambeth Degrees—Jeremy Taylor's Great Exemplar— 
Fridays, Saints’ Days, and Fast Days—Prophecies of 
St. Malachi—Nonjuring Ordinations and Consecrations 
—Cardinal’s Cap—Rood-lofts—Marrow Controversy— 
Bishops in Waiting—Early MSS. of the Scriptures— 
Complutensian Polyglot—Theosophy, &c.—The Moza- 
rabic Liturgy—Indulgences printed by Caxton—Hymns 
of the Church. 


Topography. 

Standgate Hole—Newton’s House in 1727—Knave’s 
Acre—Tabard Inn—W ells City Seal—Statue of George I. 
in Leicester-square—Great Tom of Oxford—Jerusalem 
Chamber—Southwark or St. George’s Bar—Pole Fair 
at Corby—Essex Clergymen—Lord Mayor's Diamond 
Sceptre—Yorkshire Sufferers in 1745—Boscobel Oak— 
Grecian Church, Soho—lIllustrations of Old London— 
Grave of Cardinal Wolsey—Siege of Pendennis Castle 
—Traitor’s Gate—Pershore Bush Houses—Isle of Ax- 
holme—Bunyan’s Tomb in Bunhill-fields. 


Miscellaneous Notes, Queries, and Replies. 
Judges who have been Highwaymen—American Stan- 
dard and New England Flag—Dutch Paper Trade— 
Modern Astrology—Coster Festival at Harlem—Written 
Tree of Thibet—Society of Sea Serjeants—Shakespeare 
Music—Armour-Clad Ships—Lists of American Cents 
—Bells at Pisa—Ancient Land Tenures—Dagmar'’s 
Cross—Presidency of Deliberative Assemblies—Denti- 
tion in Old Age—Mayors Robes—St. Patrick and 
Venomous Creatures in Ireland—Ring Mottoes—The 
Postal System—Hoops and Crinolines—Mozart in Lon- 
don—Rye House Plot Cards—The Danne Werke— 





Entertainment—Shakspeare Portraits—Robert Adair. 





5, George-square, GLASGOW ; 2, Goree Piazzas, LIVERPOOL. 





Sword Blade Inscriptions—Medmenham Club. 


SECOND SERIES, 12 Volumes, cloth boards, 67. 6s. 
GENERAL INDEX to First Series, 5s.; Ditto, to Szconp Srruzs, 5s. 6d. 





$2, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE, 
1D MOSES & -SON’S. ESTABLISHMENTS 
+, will be CLOSED on MONDAY and TUESDAY, the oath 
nd 25th inst., and RE-OPENED as usual on WEDNESDAY 
MORNING, the 26th inst, at 7 o’clock. 
E. MOSES & SON, 


Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Hes Makers, Woollen 
Drapers Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Makers, and 
General Outfitters. 

LONDON HOUSES: 

154, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, hitente, 

506, 507, 508, New Oxford- street ; 1, 2, 3, Hart-st: 
137, 138, Tottenham Court- road ; 283, Eusto: om 
COUNTRY BRANCH. 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 


~ ELD’S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, 


From 1s. per lb. upwards, in all sizes. 
pesos MARBLE SPERM CANDLES, 
1s. per Ib. 

To be had of all Dealers in Town and Country. 





HE SHILLING CANDLESof the SEASON. 


ROCK SPERM, 


Transparent as Paraffine. 


MARBLE SPERM, 
White, hard, and smooth as Alabaster. 
Both Names Copyright. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. C. & J. FIELD. 


To be had in all sizes, of all Dealers, at 1s. per Ib. 


pauses PATENT SAFES— 


the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 


CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all sizes, and 
for every purpose—Street-door Latches with small and neat 
Keys—Cash, Deed, Paper, and Writing Boxes, all fitted with the 
Detector Locks—Iron Doors for Strong Rooms. 

Tilustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 

CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
= Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Wolver- 

ampton. 


— 7 r 

ILVER FIR FURNITURE, by HOWARD 

& SONS.—The Nobility and Gentry are respectfully invited 

to inspect the Furniture made by HOWARD & SONS o — ele- 

ant wood; being manufactured by steam-power, although of the 

pest possible quality, the price is moderate.—26 and 27, Berners- 
street, Oxford- street. 


ILLIAM SMEE&§ SONS respectfully 
caution Soares & ee woh the “‘SMEE’S SPRING 
MATTRESS, TUCKER’ ATENT,” or “SOMMIER TUCK- 
ER,” against various imitations and infrin ements, preserving 
somewhat the appearance of the Original, but wanting all its 
essential advantages. 
Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label “ Tucker's Parent,” 
and a Number. 


The “‘Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker's’ Patent,” received the 
only Prize Mepat,or Honourable Mention, given to fog of 
any description, at the INTERNATIONAL EXuIBITION, 1862, 
may be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Bedding 
Warehousemen and U aire and Wholesale of the Manu- 
facturers, WILLIAM oe SONS, Finsbury, Moorgate 
Railway ‘Terminus, London, E om 




















PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases,and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home or Continental Travellin ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, post free.—J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, W Est s STR: AND, London, W.C. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c. post free. 


G4 0UCEk—LEA & PERRINYS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 











EDGTEADG, BEDDING, and BED-ROOM 

RN TURE. —An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 

with Pe ds of 1,000 Articles of BED-ROOM FURNITURE,sent 

Sige by post) on application to FIAMER & SON, Upholsterers, 

32 and 28, BERNERS-STREET, London, W., ‘and 34 and 35, 
CHARLES STREET, Oxford-street, W. 





HE OCEAN ST. LEGER OF 1866. 


What Lord Lyon was to his Owner was the Taeping to her 
Captain, viz., 
WINNER OF THE RACE, 
having distanced all Competitors, as 
THE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY 
have invariably done in their choice. and their.sale of 
FINE NEW SEASON’S TEAS, 

now selling at Importer’s prices. 

Warehouses—9, GREAT ST. HELEN’S-CHURCHYARD. 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA 
(more commonly called Epps’s Seer yg Cocoa,as being 
prepared and introduced by James Ep) e Homeopathic Che- 
mist first established in England). The an agreeable character 
of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite. For 
breakfast no other beverage is equally invigorating and sustain- 
in This Cocoa is used by thousands who never used Cocoa 
‘ore. *C ‘ocoa, Gants far higher than tea or coffee,” Dr. Hassall 
says.—Sold in 4 lb., 4 lb., and 1 lb. packets. 


(AEST of the excellent Vintage of 1864, at 
128. per dozen, 5l. 10s. per half-hhd. or 101. per hhd., duty 


paid. 

Pe his Wine is pure, pees. free from disagreeable acidity, 
and of sufficient body mprove by keeping. 

Hhds. and half- hits. delivered free of carriage to any Railway 
Station. Sample ye forwarded where required, or the Wine 
may be seen at the Cella’ 

H. B. FEARON & SON, 94, Holborn-hill, and 145, New Bond- 
street, London; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET ON DRAUGHT, of the excellent 
Vintage of 1864, at 5s. per gallon, in four- and six- 
gallon Casks, each complete with tap and vent- 
The Wine should be ept in a cool place ante the consumption 
be moderately quick. 


H. B. FEARON & SON, 94, Holborn-hill, and 145, New Bond- 
street, London; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


ARD’S PALE SHERRY, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


ALE SHERRY, WABRD’S, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


G HERRY, WARD’S PALE, 


at 36s. per dozen. 

















36s. WARD'S SHERRY. 36s. 
Fit fora Gentleman’s Table. Bottles. and Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable aaa 
Samples sent free of C. 


CHARLES “WARD & SON, 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 


HERRY, WARD’S PALE, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


ALE SHERRY, WARD’S, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


ARD’S PALE SHERRY, 


at 363. per dozen. 





OUSEHOLD $80 A P.— 
saving of 25 per ce it. by usin, th “CO Ss 
HOUSEHOLD SOA PS i " peepee 7 see a 
=. La Establishments. Dried, cut, in ibe pieces, and 
a —_ — Ptr ent STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
table dealers in 508. boxes, 

51. ray ‘aa0 ri og with 1oek and key, carriage paid. 

Wholesale only at the Works. 

* 8 See Address on each Piece. 


[| ares EXTRACT of MEAT for the im- 
te production of Beef Tea, Soups and Gravies, manu- 
Fm on ahs Establishments of Robert 7 th, Esq. 1 of Sydney, 


Australia w be 
HANBURYS.. Piongieoour, Eman: Hey London. — This 
Extract contains the soluble constituents of thirty times its 
Bee ren of fresh meat. It is nutritious, convenient, economical, 
nes tered by time or climate. ' 2-oz. pots, 28. 6d. ; 4-Ib. jars, 98. 6d.; 
jars; 183. 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 

tern TOOTH BRUSH and oe unbleached Hair 
ae ~~ se a ot Brush, Co: tay 
the e Tooth rushes and every oe o ban a; 


tween the divisions of the Teeth 
etealfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Scakesan 228. oor my —Address.130p and 131, OXFORD-STRELT 
ELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
with a delightful and lasting fragance, by using 
THE CELEBRATED URISSD SERVICE SOAP TABLET, 


and 
Manufactured by J. C.& J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


BILE and INDIGESTION, Sick Headache, 
Fiatulency, Heartburn, and all Bilious and Liver Affections 
are speedily removed by the use of 


COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


which have been held in the highest estimation by all classes of 
society for upwards of sixty-five years. May be had eren hout 
the nited Kingdom, in Boxes at b 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. ai scasedl 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA has 

been acknowledged for panty half a century to be the ry 
effectual remedy ever peek ‘or preventing Baldness, 

moting Ls o— of W cong po and Semaneeny beautifying Fhe 


22, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 


RINOLINE.—LADIES should at once see 
THOMSON’S NEW STYLE, which, light, graceful, and 
elegant in outline, combines comfort and economy with the very 
latest fashion. Observe the name, “ Tuomson,” and the Trade 
fark “* A Crown.” Sold everywhere. 





























((SUMET ION. — Dr. CHURCHILL'S 
of C tion, Diseases of the Chest, 
a Cough, General Debility, Loss of "Api tite, &c., by sed 
yrups of Hypophosphite of Lime, Soda, and Iron, and by th 
Tlie of Hypophosphite of Quinine and of anganese, prepared b; 
H. H. Swann, of Paris. Price 4s. 6d. per bottle. 
Wholesale and Retail Agents, 
DINNEFORD & Co., Chemists, 172, New Bond-street, London. 
OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and “CON- 
SUMPTION are immediately relieved by DR. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. R. W. Cooper, Surgeon, 22, 
Slaney-street, Enniscorthy : —‘* I have used them myself, ani 
ordered them with marked benefit.” They give instant relief - 
asthma, consumption, coughs, colds, and all disorders of 
breath, throat, and lungs. Price 1s.1id. per Box. Sold by all 
Druggist Ss. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 
Medical wore = pie set years have approved of this 
pure Solution of Magnes the best remedy for Acidity of the 














HE SMOKER’S BONBON immediately and 
effectually removes the Taste and Smell of Tobacco from the 
Mouth and Breath, and renders Smoking agreeable and safe. It 
is very pleasant and wholesome. Preps ured by a patent process, 
from the recipe of an Eminent Physician, 7 SCHOOLING & Co., 
Wholesale and Export Confectioners, Bethnal-green, London.— 
me Shilling ~~ Box; post free, 14 stamps.—Sold by Chemists, 





This delicious condiment, pr d by © i 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned inst worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 

*x* Sold pelea: = and for Export, b fy the o Feceticts,. bey 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWE essrs. B AY 
& SONS, London, &c.; cane by Grocers and OF wees arouse 





“ Purity AND EXcELLENce OF QUALITY.” 


GO. s 4s. STARCH. 
PRIZE MEDALS WERE AWARDED 


AT THE 
GREAT EXHIBITIONS OF 1851 anv 1862, 
And also THE ONLY BRITISH MEDAL at the 
DuBLiIn EXHIBITION OF 1865. 
Sold by all Grocers and Druggists. 
J. & J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


ST ARCH MANUF ACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LEN FIELD STARC H, 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


“TINA E” Sauce (Dr. SOUTHWOOD SMITH’S 
DIGESTIVE).—Delicious with every dish. Wholesale and 
Export by A. S. Stocker, 69, Lamb’s Conduit-street; Barclay & 
Sons, ee & London; and George Edmonds Crown Cham- 
bers, Li ‘Retailed everywhere. Ask for “The” Sauce, 











ENSON, Zz. JW. by Special “Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


BENSON'S WATCHES. Prize Medal, 1865. 
BENSON'S WATCHES sont safe by post. 


BENSON'S CLOCKS manufactured by Steam 
Power. 
ENSON’S SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE. 
Prize Medal, 1862. 


BENSON'S GOLD JEWELRY, Novel and 


Artistic. 


eel S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 


Twopence. 


BENSON, Outp Bonp-stREET and WESTBOURNE- 
GROVE. 


ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY and CITY 
SHOW-ROOMS, 58 and 60, LUDGATE-HILL. 


INDIGESTION. 


N ORTON’ ’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
bh APERIENT and a POWERFUL TONIC, 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 14d., 28. 9d. and 11s. 








Headache, Feattinen, Gout and Indigestion; and as 
ient it is especially adapted for Ladies aud Children. 
DINNEFORD & CO., Cuemisrts, &c., 
172, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
And sold throughout the World by all respectable Chemists. 


Caution.— See that “‘ Dinneford & Co.” is on each Bottle and red 
label over the cork. 


DR. DE JONGH’S~ 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Invariably pure, palatable, and easily taken. 

Prescribed as the safest and most effectual remedy for 

CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHM 
COUGHS, and DEBILITY of ADULTS and 
CHILDREN. 

Pronounced by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHFR KIND. 
Sold only in capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 28. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d.; 

Quarts, 9s. ; by respectable Chemists throughout the world. 
Sole Consignees : 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. ua Strand, London, W.C. 


a mild ay 
Prepared by 











The POPE'S HEALTH RESTORED D by DUI BARRY 3 FOOD. 
—Cure No. 68,413.—"“ Rome, July 2ist, 1866.—The health of 
the Holy Father’ ‘is excellent, especially since shan toatne all 
other remedies he has confined self entirely to Du Barry’s 
Revalenta Arabica Food, which has produced a surprisingly 
beneficial effect on_his health, and his Holiness cannot } 
this —* food too highly.”—From the Gazette du Midi, 
July 25th. 


U RARRY’S delicious, health- vestoring Reva- 
LENTA ARABICA FOOD restores good appeuie, perfect 
digestion, strong nerves, sound lungs and — refreshing sleep, 
functional regularity and energy tothe most enfeebled or disorder- 
ed, withou' or expense, as it saves fift, 
times its gay in other remedies, curing dyspepsia (indigestion), 
constipation, flatulency, phlegm, debility, consumption, ——— 
bilious, liver oy Magy woe vengy reer low — as prov 
had been con less.— ap tins, “4 
1s. 1sd. ; 1b. ~ oo 2lb. 48. 6d. 71: oo aan ant Y & Co.77, 
REGENT-STREET, London ; all Grocers an 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. 








The New Story. 
Just published, post 8vo. 


AUNT MARGARETS TROUBLE. By a New Writer. 


After wading through the ordinary novels of the season, after learning to what depths of dull- 


ness ae folly the human intellect can descend, and wondering at the hideous pictures of vice or 


ioany which men and women can pent as representations of human life, it is positive mental | 
Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,’ which ‘for pathos and idyllic | 


freshment to come across such a boo 
‘condeeneen may compete with even the best novel of the day. It has nothing of the grandeur of high 
art about it; it has nothing of heroic tragedy nor of stately romance, still less of sensationalism ; it 
is is absolutely free from all deadly crimes, from all monstrous vices, from all maddening mysteries ; 

just a quiet story of selfishness on the one hand, and of love betrayed on the other, with the 
aa ution sure to follow upon wrong as the moral justice done at the end. 
book, and worth half a hundred fictions of the more ambitious and elaborate kind.—In the first work | 
of a new and young writer we have to consider, not only the ability it displays or more remotely 
indicates, but also the cast of mind shown in the work. Thus, if a new book is all about illicit love 
and the slangy talk of fast men. -we know at once what manner of author we have to deal with. 
But if the book be sweet and modest, as this is, we know then that, whatever may be the strength or 
weakness of the future, we shall never be revolted by licentiousness, or shocked by coarseness, 








we shall at least have pure work and decent, and sorrow gently touc hed, and sinfulness dealt with as | 


sinfulness should be dealt with in life—tenderly and yet abhorrently.”—Saturday Review, Sept. 1, 1°66. 


New Novel by the Author of ‘Clara Vaughan.’ 


3 vols. post Svo. at all Libraries, 
CRADOCK NOWELL: a Tale of the New Forest. By R. D. 
BLACKMORE. 

**Tt contains a number of pictures taken from nature which are admirable. 
oa studied the scenery of the forest and the sea-shore, and he has given us some descriptions 
of both, which are really exquisite. His account of the storm, in the second volume, is one of the 
truest and most vivid we ever read. The sea, the sky, the clouds, the waves, are brought before our 
eyes with wonderful power.”—London Review, Sept. 15, 1866, 


New Volume of Dyce’s Shakespeare. 
The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Edited by the Rey. 
ALEXANDER DYCE. Vol. VIII. 10s. *: [This day. 
NOTICE.—In consequence of the length to which the Glostary has run, it has been judged 


expedient to issue it asa separate Volume; so that the Edition will now consist of Nine Volumes, 


instead of Eight, as originally proposed. 





Post 8vo. 83. 


SKETCHES of RUSSIAN LIFE before and 
EMANCIPATION of the SERFS. Edited by HENRY MORLEY. 
“The author of this book has spent fifteen of the mature years of his life in Russia, under con- 
ditions of business that have caused him to travel from end to end of the empire in various directions, 
and to make his home now in a remote provincial village, now in a government country town, now 
in the capital. His duties and his inclination have brought him into close contact with people of 


during the 


every class, and he is a shrewd man with immediate perception of the pith of any incident or con- | 


versation. He does not write a history or a dissertation, but he represents the most characteristic 
features of Russian life in a series of sketches which tell notable things that he has met with in his 
experience. They are all, as a doctor would say, chosen with an eye to diagnosis; they contribute 
poy os a definition of the state of Russia, and that with especial reference toa particular crisis in her 
social history....../ Any page of the book might have served as well as those we have quoted to show 
the author’s nolan and animated manner of description, and the strength that lies in plain speaking 
of what it is worth while to tell, undamaged by the too familiar arts of empty men who struggle to 
be ‘graphic.’ ”—Examiner. 


In demy 8vo. 163. 
INTERNATIONAL POLICY. 
Essays on the Foreign Relations of England. 


The WEST. By Richard Congreve, M.A. 
II, ENGLAND andgFRANCE. By Frederick Harrison, M.A 
III. ENGLAND and the SEA. By E. S. Beesly, M.A. 
IV. ENGLAND and INDIA. By E. H. Pember, M.A. 
V. ENGLAND and CHINA. By J. H. Bridges, M.B. 
Vi. ENGLAND and JAPAN. By Charles A. Cookson, B.A. 
VII. ENGLAND and the UNCIVILIZED COMMUNITIES. 


iad 


By Henry Dix Hutton, B.A. 


2 vols. crown Svo. Fifth Edition, 12s. 


ROBA DI ROMA. By W. W. 


Story. 





The ROYAL CONFECTIONER. 


A New and Cheaper Edition, with 


By FRANCATELLI. 
[This day. 


15 Plates, 92. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


8 vols. post Svo. 


NEW NOVELS 
CHANDOS. By Ovma. 


AT THE BAR. ByC. A. ¢ 


Wheels.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 
ROSEWARN. By C. Sytvester. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
The CONSTABLE de BOURBON. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


Second Edition. 
Cottrns, Author of § A Cruise upon 


By W. H. Aryswortn. 


| 
Mr. Blackmore has | 


| ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


| 
| 5 vols. feap. 8vo. with Portrait, 303s., Seventh Edition of 


|The POETICAL WORKS of ELIZABETH BARRETT 


BROWNING; including * Last Poems,’ ‘ Poems before Congress,’ &c. The Volume containing 
these will be sold separately. 


Handsomely printed in crown 8vo. with New Portrait and Engraving of Casa Guidi, 108. 6d. 


| A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH BAR- 


RETT BROWNING. 


Yet it is a charming | 


| ROBERT BROWNING. 





THE POETICAL WORKS 


Fourth Edition, 3 vols. feap. 228. 6d. With a Photographic Portrait. 


A SELECTION FROM THE POEMS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. 


Feap. 8vo. 68. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 
HISTORY of FRIEDRICH the SECOND, 


DERICK THE GREAT. By THOMAS CARLYLE. With Portraits and Maps. 
Edition. In 6 vols. demy 8vo. 20s. each. 


called FRE- 


Third 


Uniform Edition of Mr. Carlyle’s Works. 


Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, price Six Shillings per Volume. 


1, THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. In 2 vols. 12s. 
2, OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With Elucidations and Connecting 
| Narrative. In 3 vols. 18s. 
3. LIFE OF JOHN STERLING—LIFE OF SCHILLER. 1 vol. 6s. 
4. CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In 4 vols. 248, 
| 5. SARTOR RESARTUS—HERO WORSHIP. 1 vol. 6s. 
| 6. LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 1 vol. 6s. 
7. CHARTISM—PAST AND PRESENT. 1 vol. 68. 
8 TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. 1 vol. 62. 


9. WILHELM MEISTER, By Girne. A Translation. In 2 vols. 128. 





CHARLES DICKENS. 
Illustrated Library Edition of Mr. Charles Dickens’s Works. 


Beautifully printed in Post Octavo, and carefully revised by the Author. 
With the Original JNustrations. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 48 Illustrations. 2 vols. 16s, 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 49 Illustrations. 2 vols. 16s. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 40 Illustrations. 2 vols. 16% 
DOMBEY AND SON, 40 Illustrations. 2 vols. 16s, 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 40 Illustrations. 2 vols. 16. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 40 Illustrations. 2 vols. 16. 
LITTLE DORRIT. 40 Illustrations. 2 vols. 16s. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP and REPRINTED PIECES. 
BARNABY RUDGE and HARD TIMES. 26 Illustrations. 


exyaapeee 


36 Illustrations. 2 vols. 168. 


2 vols. 162. 








10. SKETCHES BY BOZ. 40 Illustrations. 1 vol. &@. 
11. OLIVER TWIST. 24 Illustrations. 1 vol. 83. 
12, CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 17 Illustrations. 1 vol. 88. 
| 13. A TALE OF TWO CITIES, 16 Iustrations. 1 vol. 89. 
| 14. GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 8 Illustrations. 1 vol. 8s. 
} 15. PICTURES FROM ITALY and AMERICAN NOTES. 8 Illustrations. 1 vol. &8. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
Cheap and Uniform Edition. 
| Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, Cloth, with Frontispiece. 
| 1. THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 5s. 10. OLIVER TWIST. 32. 6d. 
| 2. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 52. | il. SKETCHES BY BOZ. 33. 6d. 
| 3 MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 5s. | 12. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 3s. 6d. 
4. DOMBEY AND SON, 5s. | 13. GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 3s. 6d. 
| 5. DAVID COPPERFIQLD. 5s. | 14. A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 33. 
| 6. BLEAK HOUSE. 5& 15. AMERICAN NOTES. 22. 6d. 
| 7. LITTLE DORRIT. *5s. | 16. The UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 332. 
| 8 BARNABY RUDGE. 4s. 17. HARD TIMES,.and PICTURES FROM 


ITALY. 33s. 6d, 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 4s. 





RALPH N. WORNUM. 
THE EPOCHS OF PAINTING. 


A Biographical and Critical Essay on Painting and Painters of all Times and many Places. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8yvo. cloth, 20s. 


THE Gr ACTERISTICS OF STYLES: 
An Introduction to the Study of the History of Ornamental Art. 
In royal 8vo. cloth, with very many Illustrations. Second Edition, 89. 
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Editorial Communications should be a addvemed to “The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to 
Printed by Jamrs Hoimes, at No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the county of Mid: 


Publisher, at 20, W ellington- Street aforesaid. 












lisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
and published by Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said Sense 
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